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CHAPTER I. 

On the arrangement of the divers matters contained in the 
subsequent Chapters, and on the method which ought to he 
pursued in the studying of those matters. 



1. BfiFOBE we begin to study the contents of any book ; 
that is to say, before we begin to endeavour to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of those contents, we ought, if 
possible, to get a clear and neat view of the outline of 
those contents, and of the purposes to which they are 
intended to betome applicable. To insist, as some authors 
have done, on the utility of a knowledge of the means to 
obtain garden-plants, fruits, and flowers, would be use- 
less. It is notorious that it is useful to have these things ; 
and, therefore, all that we have to do, is, to obtain a 
knowledge of the means of obtaining them in the greatest 
perfection^ and with the least proportionate quantity of 
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ABBANG£MENT OF MATTEBS ChAP. 

expense or trouble ; and also> with the least risk of ex- 
periencing a disappointment jof our hopes. 

1. There must he, of necessity^ numerous divisions of 
the matter, where subjects so numerous are to be treated > 
of : and it is of great advantage to take a view of these 
several divisions before we enter upon the treatise. And, 
therefore, in this chapter^ I shall ende^VQUC to gf^y^- the 
reader .this view $ so that he will see, no^ only what he 
is going to read about 5 but also the order in which the 
matter is intended to be brought before hijxu The 
SECOND Chaptcfr of the work will describe that which I 
deem to be the proper Situation of a garden ; next, it 
will treat of the 5otZ, its nature, its preparation^ and the 
general mode of manuring it, and of making provisic^ q|!. . 
manure : next, of the Form of the Kitchen-Garden, and 
also of the extent necessary under different clrcum- 
stauces : next, of the manner of Enclosing the Garden, 
and of the Walls and other Fences applicable to the pur- 
pose. The Situation having been< fixed on, the Soil pre* 
pared, the F^rm determined on, mid tl^e enckisures made, 
the next thing tbAt will be presented to the reader will be 
the manner of laying out the ground within the enclosure^ 
whether into -plats,, borders, or otherwise, 

3. Th^ T^iRD Chapter will form a sort of Episode, 
disconnected with the general course of the work, it 
will treat of the managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses *j that is to say> it will treat of the management 
of things which are to be produced by artificial heat ; 
and tb^t are fuUivated by rules exclusively adi^pted to 
t)[us species of gardem«|g« I shall not. treat q£ Bot^ 






koutai tbt mamgemeiit of tboee being a science of itedf> 
baving nothing to do with gaidening in general, and of 
vseto dmipasativelyvery few persons. My object will be 
to make a book of general utility } to do tMs, modemte 
I111& and moderate prioe are lequisites^ and, to have 
Uiese, tbe management of bot^bouses must be neoessarilj 
minded, 

4i. Tbe PovETH Clmpter wiU treat of Propagation Bxni 
Cultivation in general, first, of the sort of tbe seed, and 
of the methods of procuring true seed, and of a^ertain- 
mg whether it be sound : n^ct, of 1^ manner of harvest- 
bg and of presenrii^ seeds ; next, of the manner of 
towing seeds : next, of transpianting plants : next, of the 
tfUr cult^alion, until the plant be fit for the uses for 
wUob it is intended. 

&. After tbese general obserrations on propagation and 
ddtinalion, th«pe will follow, in Chapter V. a complete 
Bst, in alphabetical order, of all kitchen-garden plants, 
iBGltt^ng pet'herbs, with particular insynictions relative 
to each plant > so that; these instructions, together with 
the readerV previous knowledge respecting propagation 
wd cultivation in general, will leave nothing that will be 
Bsknowa to htm with regard to the kitchen-garden plants 
wd pot-herbs. 

^. Nexti in Chapter VI. will come the important svh- 
i^of Fhtits. This Chapter will treat of the manner of 
propagating, rearing up, planting, pruning, and culti- 
vating fruit-trees 5 whether wall-trees, espaliers, or 
standards, and whether for the garden or the orchard 5 
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ABBANQSX^BNT OF HATTERS Cba^. 

the book recommended him to do 3 for/ a part omitted, 
may, and frequently does, render all that is done of no 
use. Mb. Toll very justly complained that those who con* 
denined his scheme (and it is cunous that Vol.tair£ ivas 
one of these), and asserted that they had tried it and found 
it to fail 3 always omitted some one thing, which omission 
rendered the other operations abortive. Mr. Tul.l said, 
'* Their great error is in the mis-use of the ivord IT : 
they say they have tried IT : they haVe tried something, 
to be sure 3 but they have not tried my scheme.'* 
Voltaire, in one of his letters (I forget to whom), says, 
as nearly as I can recollect the words, '' J* ai essay ^ le 
" fameux syst^me de Monsieur Tull de V Anglet^rre, et, 
*' je vous avoue que je le trouve abominableJ* * He goes 
on, however, to show most satisfactorily, that it was not 
the system of Mr. Tull that he had tried 3 for he says, 
" Les" intervalles, ou les espaces entre les siUons, furdnt, 
** dhs le mois de Mai, rempUs de mauvaises herbes, qui 
/* ont bient6t 6toviSi le bl^." f So that, he had tried it 
after the manner of those whom Mr. Tull had com-^ 
plained of in England 3 that is to say, he had mad0 the 
ridges, sowed the rows of wheat, all in very exact pro- 
portions as to distance and every thing else 3 but be had 
not ploughed or horse-hoed the intervals 3 whereas that 
operation was the very soul of the system. 

. 12. Thus it is with but too many persons, who com* 
plain of haying failed, though, as they allege, they have 

* I have tried the famous system of Mr. Tull of England, and 1 
confess to you that I find it (o be abominable. 

f The intervals, or the spaces, between the ridges, were, from the 
month'of May, full of weeds, which quickly smothered the wheat. ' 



I. nff TBB wo>l» 

pursued the instructions given them. They do not pur- 
sue those instructions except in part ; therefore^ I beg 
leave to caution the reader agauist falling into this error ; 
a caution particularly necessary to those who leave the 
performance to others : it is useless to see a part done« 
if you neglect to see the other parts done : with this 
cantion^ as necessary as any that I can possibly give> I 
eooclude this introductory chapter. 
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tHAPTER II- 

4)n the SUntHiany S&H, ^rm &nd Extent, Ekehmifiig, and 
Laying'Cfat, of Kitchen- Gardens, 



SITUATION. 

13. If one could have what one wished^ in point of 
situation^ from the wall on the north side of the garden^ 
after a little flat of about a rod wide> one would have a 
gentle slope towards the souths about thirty feet in width. 
The remainder of the ground, to the wall on the south 
side of the garden, one would have on a true level. T&e 
gentle slope contributes to early production } and thojugh 
it is attended with the inconventenee bf washing, from 
heavy rains, that inconvenience is much more than made 
up for 'by the advantage attending the circumstance of 
•arliness. I recollect the ancient kitchen-garden, which^ 
had been that of the monks, at Waverley Abbey. It lay 
full to the south, of course j it had a high hill to the 
back of it, and that hill covered with pretty lofty trees. 
The wall, on this north side of the garden, was from 
twelve to fourteen feet high, built partly of flints, and 
partly of the sand stone, which is found in abundance lo 
the neighbourhood, and it was about three feet through, 
even at the top. The ground of which the garden con- 
sisted had been the sloping foot of a hill, taking in a 
part of the meadow that came after the hill, and lay 
'between it and the river Wey. A flat of about twenty 



feet vnde haA been tbaae 06 tlie side of the hill, and, lit 
tbe tack of thii ftit, the ^M was effected. After the 
flati fowaW^ the south; begjln the slbpe 3 at the end of the 
slope began the level gf bund, which grew more and more 
motet tis it approached the rWet, At the foot of the 
garden, there ran a rivulet, coming from a fish-pond, and 
» a little distance from that, emptying itself into the 
riter. The hill itself was k bed of sand *, therefdre, the 
flat, kt the back of which the north wall stood ; that is 
to say, th« wall on the north side of the garden ; this 
flat ihusirhave tfeeh macte ground. The slope must have 
keen parfly made; otherwise it would have been too 

14. This ivkt th6 jShest situdtiori tot a kitchen-garden 
^f& I ever saw. It was wholly tort to pieces about fifty 
years ago 5 the wafl pulled d<fwh 5 ikt garden made intb 
a 8ort of laWn, and the lowef patt of it, when 1 saw thfe-> 
«pot ibout three^years ago, a toarse, rushey meadow, all 
fe &^ns which formerly toolt aWay the oozings from 
fl»fe hilt, haviTQg been choalced lip or broken apj and tbat 
^t, where th* eaWie^ bitcfa tisfed tb sing, and where 
PPodigiotts quantiiierf of the fl^nest fruits tised to be 
S^ne, was biecomfe jtist as sterile, and as iH-looking a 
J^^ of gf6uM,* shtrrt of' a mere con^moii or neglected 
fl^^as I ever set my ^yes ofn. That tery^sjMJt where 1 hafl 
fcfen bushels of h^ut-boy strawberries, such as 1 havfe 
'^er Seen from that day td this 5 that V6ry spot, tl* 
l»^iselocarit/ dt which, itf tobkme (st) disfigured virtk 
^ place!) the better part of att hour to iaiscertain, wits 
^ttaHy part lof a sort bf swampy meadow, producing 
^Sf grass and rushes. This most secluded and beau- 



SITUATIQN, BOIL. ? ChAFI 

tlfal apot was given away by the ruthless tyrant/ Hearj 
the. Eighth « to one of .the basest and greediest of his 
cormorant courtiers. Sib William Fitzwilliams ; it 
became afterwards, according to Grose, the property of 
the family of Orbt Hunter j from that family it passed 
into the hands of a Sib Robert Rich, much about fifty 
years ago. The monastery had been founded by Giffaru, 
Bishop of Winchester, who brought to inhabit it the 
first community of Cistercian monks that were settled in 
England. He endowed the convent at his own expense | 
gave it the manor and estate, and gave it also the great 
tythes of the parish of Farnham, in which it lies. A 
lofty sand-hill sheltered it to the north 3 others, in the 
form of a crescent sheltered it to the east. It was well 
sheltered to the west } open only to the south, and a 
little to the south-west* A valley let in the river Wey at 
one end of this secluded spot, and let it out at the other 
.end. Close under the high hill on the north side, a good 
mansionrhouse had been built by the proprietors who 
succeeded the monks ; and these proprietors, though they 
had embellished the place with serpentine walks and 
shrubberies, had had the good taste to leave the ancient 
gardens, the grange, and as much of the old walls of the 
convent as was standing 3 and, upon the whole^ it was 
one of the most beautiful and interesting spots in the 
^WQrld, Sir Robert Rich tore every thing to atoms, 
.sxcept the remaining walls of the convent itself. He 
ieven removed the high hill at the back of the valley ; 
actually carried It away in carts and wheel-barrows; 
built up a new-fashioned mansion-house with grey brick$« 
made the place, look as bare as possible; and, in defiance 



U. ENCI^filNO, LAYING -OUT. 

<)f DJUtare^ and of all the boar of anftiqaity, made it veiy 
little better than the vulvar box of a cockney. 

15. 1 must be excused for breaking out into these 
complaints. It was the spot where I first began to learn 
to work, or, rather> where I first began to eat fine fruit, 
in a garden ; and, though I have now seen and observed 
Qpon as many fine gardens as any man in England, I have 
never seen a garden equal to that of Wavealey. Ten 
femilies, large as they might be, including troops of 
lervants (who are no churls in this way), could not have 
consumed the fruit prod\|iced in that garden. The 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, fine plums, never fsuled ; 
vid, if the workmen had not lent a hand, a fourth part of 
the produce never could have been got rid of. Sie 
AoBEBT Rich built another kitchen- garden, and did not 
spare expense ; but he stuck the walls up in a field, un- 
sheltered by hills and trees ; and though it was twice the 
uze of the monks' garden, I dare say it has never yielded 
A tenth part of the produce. 
• 

16. It is not every where that spots like this are to be 
hand } and we must take the best that we can get, never 
forgetting, however, that it is most miserable taste to 
<^ to poke away the kitchen-garden, in order to get it 
^t of sight. If well managed, nothing is more beautiful 
<han the kitchen-garden : theearliejst blossoms come there : 
we shall in vain seek for flowering shrubs in March, and 
^y in April, to equal the peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
^ plums i late in Aprils we shall find nothing to 
^VffH the pear and the cherry ; and, in May, the dwarf, or 



lespalier, apple-treed> are just do many immeBse gtiflluidli 
of carnations. The walks are unshaded : they are lioit 
greasy or covered with moss, in the spring of the year, 
like those iti the shrubberies : to watch the progresi of 
the crops^ is by nb means unentertaining to ahy rational 
creature ; and the kitchen^-gdrden gives you aU this lofi^ 
before the ornamental part of the garden affords yem aivy 
thing Wortli looking at. Therefore, I see no reason for 
pladng the kitchefi*garden in some out-of-the^-way plaoe, 
at a distance ftoia ihe mattdion^house, as if it were a ttsmik 
fiec^sfiary evH, and univorthy of being viewed by tlie 
owner. In the tiole of fhiiting, where shall we find «By 
thing much more bea»tiful to behold t&an a tree lOwdiell 
with cherries, peaches, or apricots, but particularly "^le 
iWo latter ? It is curious enough, that people decorate 
their chimoey-pieees with imHations of thesb beatrtiftll 
frmtd, while they seem to think nothing at aii cf tllft 
^i^inab hanging crpoi^ the tree, v^ith all tfi6 elegant ac^ 
c<lldpianiments of flourishing braiixshes, buds, and le£n^ 

17. We must take, as I said before, the best ground 
that we hav6 5 and,- for my part, i would take it atalost 
any where^ except vk ih^ ftatit of a m«n»ien-housie; ft 
must absohtbdiy be open to €he sduth : well^-shelteredy if 
it can be, fhnoa the n6rlh sui from the east ^ but ope& te 
11x6 souCh it muisj be, or you can hare neithier fine waH*" 
§tmtt nor early cro]^s of garden-plants* If yt^U caik hai^^ 
tike slope,' such as I have described it to have bton aft 
Waverleyy it is ^asy to mske a flat b^te the &ce of-tlft 
srall, olr the ubtth side of the garden : but,- to half e thN^ 
whi^ of a ^rdeb upoh a slope it by no daeaMf deHra^le ^ 
for, however gentle the slope may be, the water will run 



IL ' SNCJUOSIMO^ lidlYINO OUT. 

off; aad, ilk eertaia eaees, k is al»s<4iite}y oecessary tlMt 
the water should not run away ; but have time to soak 
gently into the ground. I have had great opportunity of 
ao^uiriofg knowledge in this respect. P^it of my ground 
at Kensington forms a very gentle slope. The soil of 
thb slope is as good, both at top and bottom, as any 
fround ia the world | but I have always perceived, that 
seeds never rise there with the same alacrity and the 
tame vigour that they do Ufon ^e ktel part, thongh 
tkere the sofl ia much inferior. This is partieularly the 
ease with regard to strawberries, which will grow> blow 
Ukea ^surl&ad, and even bettr pretty numerously, en 1^ 
iifie of A hank where scarcely any moisture can lodge f 
bat which I have never seen pfodtice largje and fine fndl 
«Boept upon the leveL The same mv^ besaid of aknost 
every garden- plant and tree ^ and, therefope, if I could 
avsid iti I would always have some part of a garden not 
upon the slope. Slopes are eKceUent for early hroeeotii 
«ariy callages, winter spiaage, onions to stand the 
winter, aptiehokes to ooBse early^ eaily peas, early heaiis/ 
aad various other things -, but there ought to he some 
part of Idle gardea upon a true level » for> when the 
aoBth of June eoflaes> that is the pari of the garden 
wUsh witt^he-flMirishing^ 

18. As tc^sheltcTj hiUsy buildings, lofty trees^ idl ae9v% 
far the ptti|)ose > but the lofty trees ought not to stand 
too Bear* They ot^ht not to shade hy any meaas ^ attd 
Bene o^ their leaves ought to drop into the garden. 
Wv^ &t»m sudfc tvees,- blown into the garden hy hi^ 
wuids,tafieiaeMl|i a tetmf ocaiy ittconvenieaee ; bul; shade 
weald do'ii^Mryy ^M»iigt^ perlu^e^ if not too deep> coua^f 



SITUATION, SOIL, CbH, 

terbalanced by the warmth and the shelter that the trees 
would aftord. 

19. Before I quit thiis subject of Situation, I cannot 
refrain from attempting to describe one kitchen -garden 
in England^ to behold which is well worth the trouble 
and expense of a long journey, to any person who has a 
taste in this way ; I mean that of Mr. Hbnbt Drummokd, 
at Aldbury, in the county of Surrey. This garden is> in my 
opinion, nearly perfection, as far as relates to situation> 
and form. It is an oblong square -, the wall, on the north 
side, is dose under a hil] ; that hill is crowned with trees 
which do not shade the garden. There is a flat, or 
terrace, in the front of this wall. This terrace consists, 
first of a border for the fruit trees to grow in, next of a 
broad and beautiful gravel walk, then, if I recollect 
rightly, of a strip of short grass. About the middle of the 
length, there is a large basin supplied with water from a 
spring' coming out of the hill, and always kept fiiU. The 
terrace is supported, on the south side of it, by a wall 
that rises no higher than the top of the earth of the 
terrace. Then comes another flat, running all the way 
along i this flat is a broad walk, shaded completely by 
two rows of yew trees, the boughs of which form an 
arch over it : so that, here, in this kitchen-garden, ther^ 
are walks for summer as well as for winter : on the 
gravel walk you are in the sun, sheltered from every 
wind; and, in the yew-tree walk, you are completely 
shaded from th« sun in the hottest day in summer. From 
the yew-tree walk the ground slopes gently down 
towards the brook which runs frpm Sheer through Aid* 
bury, down to ChUworth; where» after, supplying the 
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paper-mille and powder-mills, it falls into the river Wey. 
Tbe two end walls of the garden have plantations of 
trees at die back of them -, so that, except that here is 
no ground, except the terrace, which is not upon the 
^lope, ihiB garden, which is said to have been laid out by 
Sm Philip Evelyn for some member of the family of 
Howard, is every thing that one could wish. The 
maQsioD-house stands at a little distance opposite tbe 
gHrden^ on the other side of the brook ; and, though all 
the grounds round about are very pretty, this kitchen- 
garden ccmsiitutes the great beauty of the place. Here, 
too, though £velyn might have revived, this charming 
spot was chosen, the garden was made, and the icloyster 
of yew-trees planted, by the monks of the Priory of 
St. Austin, founded here in tl^e reign of Richard I., and 
tbe estates of which Priory were givein by the bloody 
*yr§ttit to Sib Anthony Brown. 



SOIL. ' 

' ^. The plants and trees which grow in a garden, 
prefer^ like most others^ the best soil that is to be found j 
and tbe best i«, good fat loam at the top, with a bottom 
that suffers the wet gently to escape. But, we must take 
that which we happen to have, avoiding, if we possibly 
can, a stiff clay or a gravel, not only as a top-soil, but as 
a bottom-soil also, unless at a very great distance. Oak 
trees love clay, and the finest of that sort of timber grows 
OH' such land ; but, no trees that grow in a garden love 
clay, and they are still less fond ef gravel, which always 
bams in summer time, and which sucks up the manure, 
and carries it away out of the reach of the roots of the 
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plants. Chidk> If it be too neftr to tte top> is not good ; 
but it is better than clay or gravel ^ and by the tilieaas 6i 
trenching^ of wbith I jsh^ presently speak, cbalky soil 
May make a very good garden j for chalk never btiviis ih 
' Bnaimer, and id never wet in winter ^ that is to say, ft 
never osJuses stagnant vmter. It absorbs it, and retainitl^ 
until drawn upwards by the istitnttier sun. And hence it is 
tliat the chtilky do\i^s are fresh and green, while even tb^ 
neieadoWB !n the valleys ai'e burned up do i^ to be ]>erfedi)r 
iM'OWn. Ko treiB rejects chiilk i chalk is not apt to pro- 
duce canker in trees ; ^nd, upon the whole, it i)s not A 
bad soil ev^n for a garden, ^fle, if it have a tolerable 
depth of earth on the top of it, it is, taking all things 
together, the pasturage> the sound roftds, the easy ct&lti* . 
vation in uU weathers> the healthiness which it invariably 
gives to cattle of aU sorts, the very best land in the 
world for a farm 5 and I, who have, perhaps, seen' AS 
many farms and home*steds as any man in England, and 
in as many different situations, never saw such fine, such 
beautiful, such generally productive, such neat and really 
rich farms, as in counlaies consisting entirely of chalk, 
^tcepting the mere bottoms of the Valleys along which 
run the brooks and the rivers, and here, too, are the 
finest of all the watered meadoWs that I ever saw. 

91. I am by no means, therefore, afraid of chalky 
especially as houses are seldom imilt, arid kitchen-^gar*' 
dens seldom wanted on chalk fdlU, In chalky countries, 
kitchen-gardens are generally wanted on the sides of such 
hills, whete there is generally cohsiderable depth of soil 
^bove the dhaHc) in which base there can i^dombe 
better soil for akitehen-garden, if the proper preparati(m» 
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tenade^ and of thbae prepof ations I tfm now about to 
Sjiebkk 

€3. Having fixed upon iHat spot for the garden^ the next 
'^laagu to prepare die gronad. I shall suppose it to be 
ptirt df a fields odr of a coppice : in th& former case> there 
a^ he piou^nng and harrowing to destroy the roota 
of all weeds most effectually: in the latter^ complete 
grabbing, so as to leave no roots of timber*trees or nn- 
derwobd in the ground ; and then must come an ope)ra« 
Ikiii ftbsol»t6ly indibpenstbl^ to the inakii^ ef « good 
pvded } that is to H&y, trenching to the depth qf two 
te at ^ li^iLst I ahd» is asparagira^and some odieir things^ 
leod their roota down to a tnuch greater depth than tW9 
ieet) the whoLe oaght to be trenched to the depth of 
tiirae feet» with a epit of digging at the bottom of each 
tVOKii) which wouhl move the ground to the depth of 
tio^ feet nine inehes^ or thereiibouts. 

^ According to the common manner of trenching^ 
^ topsoii \^ould he tnmed down to the battoM of the 
^Msli, aftd the bottom soil brought up to the top ; so 
^ ]fou haV« at the tei{i> if the land be chalky^ a bed of 
sheer chalk ; if clayey, a bed of clay, and so on ; and, in 
^▼ery best of land, yod bring up to the top, matter 
^k has iieYer eeeh the san^ and which> in spite of 
^ry thing that you can do in the way of tillage as weU 
^in the way of manure, will reqidre maa^iy years before 
^ will become gfound fit to bear cropd in the manner 
^ it oiigfat to bear them» i have takeit away, some*' 
teei, a baftk Which separated two fieldl : I have dug^ 
>Mntd> aiMl done every thuig m my power to enrich 
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Ihe tand on which the bank stood ; but have never, in 
any instance> been able to make it, even at the end bf 
several years, equal to the land adjoining it. The truth 
is^ this ground had been so long out of the reach of the 
influence of the elements, the sun, the frosts, the snows, 
the air, the rains and the dews, that it was not fit for 
performing that which earth will not perform without the 
assistance of these elements. 

^4. Therefore, in the work of trenching, ifie top soU 
must be kept at the top. This is to be done with the 
greatest facility imaginable, and with comparatively very 
little additional expense. Having, in This Woodlands, 
given- full directions for the performing of this work,. I 
have here little inore to do than to repeat that which I 
have said there, accompanying my instructions with an 
explanatory plate. This I may lawfully do, it being only 
purloining from myself 3 this method never having been 
pointed out by any other writer on the subject, as far as I 
have observed ; nor have I perceived that even the thought 
ever entered the mind of any other man. Yet the reader 
will perceive, that, without pursuing this method, it would 
be impossible to make a good garden in soifie^kinds of soil; 

^5. The piece of ground that I propose to be madc^ 
into a garden, will be, from outside to outside, ten rods 
wide and fifteen rods long. This pieqe of ground ought 
to be marked into strips, or lifts, each a rod wide, in the 
manner described in the opposite page. This division 
into narrow strips takes place, because the earth which 
pomes out of the first trench must go to fill up the last 
trench -, ; and, therefore, in this case, there w6uld be 
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pretty nearly a hundred cart-loads of earth to be carted, 
or \trheeled, from one end of the piece to the other : 
'whereas, by proc^edin^ in the way of sirip9> you fiHup 
th^ trench with hardly any wheeling at aU. The ground 
being laid out in strips^ you begin at a, and take off all 
tliQ top earth of a cross strip two feet wide ; and you 
wheel that earth to the end of the further strip at S. The 
little cross strip a is marked out by straining a l)ne 
across the great strip^ and making a chop wiith the spade. 
When *ypu have ta^ken away the top earth of a, ntark out 
the cross strip b, and wheel away its top earth also to the 
same place as before^ laying this top earth altogether in 
one round anug heap^ just without the limit9 of the 
ground at S. You have now got the top earth away 
from the two first trendies a and b. You next take out 
the bottom earth of the trench (Zj down to the depth of 
three feet^ aiud you wheel that away and put it intp a 
ro^ind and snug heap^ distinct from the other heap^ at the 
end of the further strip at S. You have now the trench 
a quite empty down to three feet deep : you then move 
the earth with a spade> or other too)^ to the depth of 
nine inches at the bottom of the trench a : then you take 
the bottom earth of the trench b, and keep putting it 
into the trench a, until yau have gone to the depth of 
three feet ; then you dig or move the earth nine inches 
deep again at the bottom of the trench b : then you-take 
the top earth from the trench c, and lay it upon the top 
of the trench a. The trench b remains empty all this time, 
and you have to toss the top earth of c across the trench 
h in order to place it upon the top of the trench a. * The 
trench a is now finished : it has got the top earth of c 
OB its top, and all its contents have been completely 
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Qipved to Ihe.deptb of tl^ree feet nine inches. You xufokt^ 

t^ke the bottopi e^ith of c and tyrn it intp th^ tr^rip]^.^^ 

and when you^bayein^oyed or dug the hojttpm of c in thik 

afOi^ manner as, yqu did that of a and &, yoHta|ce the top 

csi/r^ oi[ the trendiii and pujt it upon- the top of the trench 

k: and thu9 you go qn till you arrive at A^ When you 

arrive at Ai you will find yourself with an empty trench 

at the end, and with a trench with no top eartih liipon it^ 

i^ex^X to that at the end. Yqu> therefore, now begin the 

aocond strip at Q : you take the top earth of the firat two 

fc^et wide and put it upon top of the trench next to th^ 

end one of the laat strip : youthen tak^ the bottom earth 

of the first two feet wide in this second strip and put it 

i«|o. the bottom of your laat tcench at A ^ you then take 

thetQpoacth.Qf thc^ second trench at C and put it on 

the last trench at A. Thu& the whole of the first strip 

is completed 5 and you have again, as you had at a and 6, 

aCb.^eapty trench at the end, and the trench nex,t to it with 

^le tpp earth taken off. You then proceed with the rest 

of^tma 9trip as you did with that of the other, until you 

QOme to B, wlien you turn in at D« and do just the same 

191 you did at C< You then go on to £, when you get 

there you turn in again at G, and thus you proceed till you 

eome.tQ 8, whfin ypu will find yourself with the last trench 

<Mttpl|stely empty, and with the next to the last wanting 

the. tpp earth t These are both ready for you. You take 

the heap of bottom earth, which came out of a, and put 

it Into your empty trench $ then you take the heap of 

top earths which was wheeled from a and 6, and lay it on 

ifion the two last trenches ^ and thus aU the ground 

wQl have be.en completely moved to three feet nine inches 

4e^> every part of it will have changed its place s 
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and you will find it to stand a foot or fifteen inches higheft* 
than the ground in the neighbourhood of it. Great care 
should be taken to lay the strips out by straight lines. 
The best way is to divide each end of the piece into rods 
by sticking up sticks 5 and then to mark out the lines from 
one end of the piece to the other. If only very commoti 
care be taken, it is next to impossible not to have straight 
lines. Equal care should be taken that the trenches them- 
selves be of equal width, and that the lines which mark them 
out be true and parallel ; but this is so easy a matter, 
a matter that it would be a shame, indeed, for any one to 
pretend difficulty in the performance of it. 

26. I have now to speak on the subject of manures as 
adapted to a garden. Different plants require different 
sorts of manure, and different quantities. It is certainly 
true that dung is not the best sort of manure for a gar- 
den : it may be mixed with other matter, and, if very well 
rotted, and almost in an earthy state, it may not be amiss -, 
but, if otherwise used, it certainly makes the garden ve- 
getables coarse and gross compared to what they are 
when raised with the aid of ashes, lime, chalk, rags, si^t, 
and composts. Besides, dung creates innumerable weeds : 
it brings the seeds of the weeds along with it into the 
garden, unless it have first been worked in a hot-bed, 
the heat of which destroys the vegetative quality of the 
seeds. 

37. A great deal more is done by the fermentation of 
manures than people generally imagine : the shovellings of 
g^ass and turf from the sides of roads ; weeds or roots of 
weeds raked off from afield 5 these laid in a great heap and 
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turned frequently daring the year^ having ashes (of wood) 
lime, rags, salt in a small proportion, mixed with the, rest 
of the heap, make excellent manure. Provision of ma- 
nure like this ought to be made, ,Qne heap being always 
ready to succeed another. As to salt, however, which is 
DOW so easy to be obtained, and which is, perhaps, the 
cheapest manure of all, care must be taken that the pvo* 
portion of it be not too great. About thirty bushels, 
perhaps, would be enough for the whole extent of the gur*- 
den at one time ; and the best way would be, at the outset, 
to put this thirty bushels into a heap of stuff consisting 
of about a hundred cart-loads, mix the whole well toge- 
ther by turning it several times, and manure the ground 
all over before the planting or sowing is begun. After- 
wards new heaps would be formed, and the same pro- 
portion of salt might be used. Any other general ma- 
nuriag might not be wanted : the hot-beds would pro- 
duce a great deal^ and even with this hot-bed dung, 
some salt might be mixed ; not, however, with a view 
of destroying worms, as some people imagine it to 
do 5 for it will destroy worms only when it is used in 
sufficient quantities to destroy plants, which it will do 
most effeetually and most speedily, if, in its unmixed 
state, it come at their roots* I shall, hereafter, have to 
speak about manuring for different plants 5 and having 
made these general observations on the subject, I now 
proceed to speak of the form and extent of the garden. 
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FORM AND EXTENT OF THE GARDEN. 

S8. It is desirable to have as much wall facing the . 
south as you possibly can Uave^ without incurring incon- 
veniences which would attend a long narrow slip. At 
least, it is desirable to have a good portion of wall facing 
in that direction. If thq garden be already formed, you 
must keep what you have got ^ but if you have to choose, 
it ought to be more extensive from east to west than from 
north to south : an oblong square is the proper form ; 
and it very conveniently happens that the proporjtions 
ought to be much about those of one of the sides of this 
book, when neatly bound and lying upon the table, 
which is five in lengthy and three in breadth ; that is to 
say, a piece of ground to resemble it in form, would con- 
tain five feet in length for every three feet in breadth. 
I am about to recommend a garden to be walled in, in 
the first place, and then surrounded with a hedge. The 
dimensions within the walls I recommend to be (casting 
away a trifling fraction) two hundred and fifteen feet 
long, and one hundred and thirty-two feet wide ; that is 
to say, thirteen rods long, at sixteen feet and a half to the 
rod, and eight rods wide, the area being one hundred and 
four square rods } sixteen rods short of three quarters of 
an acr€& 

« 

29. The walls (of the construction of which I shall 
speak presently) would be half thro)vu away in point of 
horticultural utility, unless there were a piece of garden 
ground all round them on the outside, and that piece of 
garden ground protected by an effectual fence. Of this 
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fence, I shall also presently speak ; but, to conclude the 
subject of dimensions, the piece of ground between the 
wall and the outer fence, ought to be a clear rod wide, 
which would add forty-two rods of ground to the hun- 
dred and four enclosed within the walls, making, in the 
whole, of garden ground, a hundred and fifty-six square 
rods, being fourteen square rods short of a statute acre. 
1 know that some noblemen and gentlemen findHwice or 
three times this quantity of land insufficient for supplying 
their houses, though in each house there is but one femily ; 
bat, if these noblemen and gentlemen were first to take 
a look, at any time of the year, at a market garden in the 
parish of Fulham, and then go immediately and take a 
look over their own gardens 5 they would clearly perceive 
the cause of the insufficiency of their own. In the former, 
they would see that there was not a single square yard of 
g^round tenanted by weeds, cabbage-stumps, or plants of 
lettace, and other things, sufiered to stand and go use- 
lessly to seed } and^ in the latter, they would find all 
these in great abundance, and large spaces of ground left, 
apparently as if of no use at all. The quantity of kitchen 
vegetables which a hundred and forty-six rods of ground 
is capable of producing in the course of a year, would 
astonish any man not accustomed to observe and to cal- 
culate upon the subject. Many a gardener, with a 
smaller quantity of land, sends a hundred eart-tbads of 
produce to the market in the course of a year, exclusive 
of plums, cherries, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
and strawberries. To speak of cabbages^ for instance, 
a square rod of ground will contain about a hundred 5 
and when are a hundred cabbages to be eaten in almost 
any family ? Six square rods of winter spinage aiys more 
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than sufficient to afford a constant supply for even tbd 
largest of families. Peas and beans require room -, but 
they are not long upon the ground, and other crops are 
corolug on between them. In short, long experience and 
observation has convinced me that a large garden is of 
very little use ; and that, while it requires a great deal 
more labour than a small one to keep it in any thing like 
good order, it is never made to produce so much. The 
manure has to be scattered over a larger space ; the idle 
ground is by ho means idle in producing mischief : the 
weeds that are suffered to remain on it produce and 
nourish and breed up innumerable fainilies of snails and 
slu^, wood-lice, grubs, and all those things which de-* 
stroy crops. The weeds, when dug in, generate these 
mischievous vermin, and furnish, them with food at the 
same time. The grass that is turned in breeds the wire- 
worm ; so that, the idle ground not only does no good, 
but produces a great deal of mischief, while the extent of 
the garden is really a valid pretence for the employment 
(if a great number of hands. 



ENCLOSING. 

30. Under this head we are first to speak of the walls, 
which ought to be twelve feet high, two feet thick to the 
surface of the ground, and nine inches from the ground 
to the top, with a jam coming out six inches from the 
wall on the outside -, and these jams ought not to be 
more than eight or ten feet apart. This would give a 
wall quite smooth in the inside of the garden *, and, on ' 
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the oa^de^ tbere Would be space for & good large wail* 
tree between every two jams. The top, or coping, of the 
wall, ought to consist of semicircular bricks, -which 
sbottld be put on in the firmest and best manner, and the 
joints well grouted or cemented. When I come to speak 
of the manner of preserving the blossoms and young 
fnk of wall trees from the effects of frost and other sc- 
yere weather, I shall have to say something more about 
the construction of a particular part of the wall : at present 
it will be sufficient to add, that it ought to be made of 
good, solid, smoothly-finished and well-burned bricks 3 
that the mortar ought to be of the best ; that the joints 
ought to be uniform in size and well filled with mortar : 
and that the wall ought to be erected, not later than the 
month of June, in order for it to become thoroughly dry 
ifi every part before the arrival of frost. In making the 
foancbtfon, great care must be taken to go lower down 
than the depth of the trenching, in order to come at the 
solid and immoveable earth* 

31. As was observed before, the use of one half of 
&is wall, for horticultural purposes, would be lost, unless 
wall-trees could be placed on both sides of it ; and wall- 
trees cannot be placed on the outside, with any chance 9f 
utility, unless tiiere be an effectual fence to protect thie 
trees on that wall . I knew an old gentleman, one of whose 
garden walls separated the garden from a meadow, which 
was unprotected except by a common hedge. Those 
persons of the village who were fbnd of wall-fruit, who 
bed none of their otven, and Who were young enough to 
elimb walls, used to leave him a very undue proportion 
of bis fruit, and that not of the best quality. He, there- 
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fore, separated a strip of the meadow from the rest by a 
Iktie fence, very convenient for getting over ; turned 
this strip, which ] ay along against the wall, into kitchen* 
garden ground^ planted excellent fruit-trees against tiie 
wall, trained them and cultivated them properly^ and 
thus, by furnishing his juvenile neighbours with onions 
for their bread aud cheese, as well as fruit for their des- 
sert, ever after he kept the produce of the inside of 
the garden for himself, generally observing (as he once 
particularly did to me) that he was not so unreasonable 
as to expect to have any of the produce of the exterior 
garden. 

32. But there is no neeedsity for making these sort of 
diversions, if you can, with the greatest ease imaginable, 
effectually protect the fortress against every species of 
attack. This protection is to be obtained by a hedge 
made of hawthorn, black thorn ; or, still better, with 
honey locust, the thorns of the latter being just so many 
needles of about an inch and a half, or two inches long, 
only stouter than a needle and less brittle. The space 
between the wall and tlie hedge ought to be a clear rod^ 
allowing, besides, three feet for the hedge. This hedge 
ought to be planted in the following manner. The plants 
being first sown in beds, and then put into a nursery, 
ought to be taken thence when their stems are about the 
thickness of the point of your fore-finger. They ought 
to be as equal as possible in point of size ; because, if one 
be weaker than the rest, they subdue it ; there comes 
a low place in the hedge 5 that low place becomes a gap -, 
and a hedge with a gap in' it, is, in fact, no fence at all, 
any more than a wall with an open door in it is a pro- 
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tectioD to a hoase. Having got the plants ready ; or> 

father, before they be taken up out of the ground, you 

prepare the place to receive them.* You make a ditch 

six feet wide, at the top, and two and a half wide at the 

bottom. I suppose the ground to be trenched to the 

width of eighteen feet from the wall. You take all the 

good earth from the top of the place that is to be the 

ditch, and lay it upon the trenched ground to the extent 

of two feet wide, which will make a very good and deep 

bed of earth for the^ plants which are to form the hedge 

to grow in. Then the ditch ought to be dug out to the 

depth of three feet, and shovelled out very clean and 

smooth at the bottom. This bottom earth of the ditch 

must be carried away } for it would not do to throw it up 

into the border* If it be convenient, the slope of the 

bank ought to be covered with turf, well beaten on, and 

in the autumn; because, if put on in the spring, the 

grass would be likely to die. If not convenient to get 

tarf, this slope ought to be thickly sown with grass seeds 

from a hay-loft ; and, in both eases, this slope of the 

bank ought to be hung very regularly with dead bushes, 

fastened to the bank by little pegs. This bank and ditch 

alone, if the bushes were well hung and fastened on, 

would be no bad protection : few boys, or young fellows, 

would venture, particularly by night, to take a jump over 

a ditch of six feet, with about two feet of elevation on 

the bank ; but the hedge, in addition to this ditch and 

bank, renders the storming literally impossible, except 

with the assistance of facines and scaling ladders, which 

are munitions that the besiegers of gardens are very 

seldom provided with. To return now to the planting 
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of the hedge, I entirely disapprove of great numbers of 
plants employed for this purpose. If the plants stand too 
close to each other, they never can be strong : they never 
get Stout st^ms : the hedge is weak at bottom ; and the 
hedge can never be what it would be if fewer and 
stronger plants were put in. The time of planting' is any 
where between September and April. The plants, when 
t^en up, should have all the fibres taken from their roots 
with a sharp knife, and their main roots shortened to the 
length of about siiL inches 3 then they should be planted 
with great care, the earth put in very finely about the 
roots, and, every plant fastened well in the ground by the 
foivt. The eaf th should be then made smooth after the 
treading, and the plants immediately cut down to within 
a foot of the ground. The distance that the plants 
should stand from each other ought to be about fifteen 
inches, and the row of plants ought to stand at about a 
foot from the edge of the bank. The plants should be 
kept perfectly clear from weeds all the summer, which is 
very easily efiPeeted by two or three hoeings. If plants 
be plentiful, and you desire to have an extraordinarily 
thick hedge, put in two rows of plants, one row eighteen 
inches from the other, and the plants of one row placed 
opposite the ihiddle of the intervals in the other row. The 
plants will make long and strong shoots the first sum- 
mer. The next spring cut them down to within an inch 
of the ground. Go over them in June, when they will 
have made considerable shoots, and cut off all the shoots 
close to the stem, except the two strongest of each plant. 
Let theni go on through another year, and these two 
shoots will then be about five feet high. Then, in winter, 
take one of the shoots of each plant, and plash it close to 
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the bottom ; that U to 6aj, bend it down longwise th^ 
hedge, snd give it a cut on th^ upper side about two 
inches fpona the stem $ cut off the top of it so as to leave 
the remainder a foot long; bend it down to the ground; 
making it lie as clode as possible to the stems of the 
neighbouring plants and fasten it to the ground with two 
pegs. When you have done this all the way along, there 
will be one plash for every interval between the stems of 
the plants. When this is done, cut down the upright 
shoots, which you have not plashed down, to within four 
Inches of the bottom ; or, rather, to within an inch or so 
of that part of the stem out of which the plashed shoot 
issues. The next October, that is to say, at the end of 
the fourth suti\nier> you will have a cotnplete, efficient, 
and beautiful f^nce. This fence will waiH topping and 
clipping, in order to keep it of uniform height, and 
smooth on the sides. You may let it go to what height 
you please 5 but, in order to have a hedge thicic at the 
bottom, yoii must trim the hedge in such a way as for 
&e outsides of the bottom of it not to be dripped by the 
upper parts of the hedge. This is a very important 
matter 5 for, if the bottom of the hedge be hollow, holes 
are easily made in it, and it soon becomes no fence at all. 

S3. If the hedge be made of honey locusts, two rows 
of plants are better than one^ the distances being the 
same as before-mentioned. These do hot do so well for 
pleuhiHg as the hawthorn or black t^orn 5 but they send 
out numerous side-shoots, and these very strong. These 
locusts should not be cut down till the ehd of the autumn 
after plantings or they may be cut down the next spring, 
and dose to the ground. Each will then send up three 
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or four stout shoots . When these have grown through the 
summer^ take out any little weak shoots> close to the 
steiD, and cut down the stout ones withm three or four 
inches of the ground. Out of these steins will come such 
quantities of shqots^ that the fence will be complete in a 
very short time, and will only want trimming and clip- 
ping. The whole of the space between the two rows 
will be filled up by the side shoots ; and the hedge will 
be quite impassible by any animal bi^er, at any rate, 
than a rat or a cat -, and, besides all the rest, the foliage 
is so very fine, that even as an ornament^ it would be de- 
sirable to have it as a hedge. ' 

34. With regard to the height of this hedge, it might 
be six or seven feet ^ but not higher 5 for^ if too high, it 
would keep the sun from part of the wall on the south 
side of the garden. If higher, it would give more shelter, 
indeed -, but then this benefit would be over-balanced by 
the injury done in the way of shade. By the means of a 
hedge of this sort, you not only secure the use of the 
outsides of your walls 5 but you obtain security for the 
produce of the inside. For gardeners may scold as long 
and as vehemently as they please, and law-makers may 
enact as long as they please, mankind will never look 
updn taking fruit in an orchard, or a garden, as felanif, 
nor even as a serious trespass, . Besides, there are such 
things as bays, and every considerate man will recollect, 
that he himself was once a boy. So that, if you have^a 
mind to have far your own exclusive use what you grow 
in your garden, you must do one of two things j resort 
to terrors and punishments, that will make you^ detested 
by your neighbours, er provide an insurmountable fence. 
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This prevents temptation, in all cases dangerous, and par- 
ticnilsriy in that of forbidden frnit. Resolve, therefore, 
toishare the produce of your garden with the boys of the 
whole neighbourhood ; or, to keep it for your own use 
by a fence that they cannot get through, over, or under. 
Six feet is no great height ; but in the way offence, four 
feet of good thorn-hedge will keep the boldest boy from 
trees loaded with fine ripe peaches j and, if it will do 
that, nothing further need be said in its praise ! The 
^height is nothing; but, unless the assailant have wings, 
he must be cootent with feasting his eyes ; for, if he at- 
tempt to climb, he receives the penalty upon the spot } 
and be retreats as the fox did from the grapes, only with 
pain of body in addition to that of a disappointed long- 
ing. I really (recollecting former times) feel some re- 
morse in thus plotting against the poor fellows ; but the 
worst of it is, they will not be content with fair play : 
they will have the earUesi in the season, and the best, as 
long as the season lasts 5 and, therefore, I must, however 
reluctantly, shut them out altogether. 

36. By the time that the wall-trees begin to produce 
my thing of a crop, the hedge will become an effectual 
fence : the latter will go on providing protection as the 
trees go on in making provision for fruit. The ditch and 
the bank should be attended to during this time. If the 
earth moulder down, it should be put up again : an^ 
holes or washings that appear in the bank should be 
regularly stopped, and the earth carefully replaced every 
automn : the prunings and clippings should be regularly 
and ctfrefttUy performed, mice every winter, and once 
every summer, about the middle of the month of July^ 



This tomraer dippmgiDiiBt be earlier or Idter^ according 
to the season/ or to the climate : but it should takeplaee 
just before the starting of the Midsummer shooU All tveed 
shoot twice in the year : the shoot that oomaa out iii the 
spring eods about Midsummer, and then begins anoibeif 
shoot that comes out of the eAd of it; which is about 
one third and sometimes about one balf« sataOer than the 
spring sboot^ and the pruniog or clipping should tak^ 
place just before this new shoot comes out : this opera^ 
tion causes many new and^mall shoots, to come forthi 
and gives the hedge a very beautiful appearance ; and 
also makes it much thicker than it otherwise would be; 
This leed of the black thorn is a little sloe^ and not^ea^ily 
to h^ obtained in any quantity : its leaf is not so beautit 
ful as that of the hawthorn ; but its wood is stisongerj 
and its thorns a great deal more formidable. A holly 
hedge only requires more patiencfe j and we should re<< 
collect that it is evergeen,: and as effectual^ in a fence» as 
either of our thorns ; for its leaves are so full of sharp 
prickles^ that no boy will face a holly hedge of any de* 
gree of thickness. To have such a hedge, you roust 
gather the berries in autumn, keep them in damp sand for 
a year ; then sow them in November, and, when they 
come up in the spring, keep the bed carefully weeded^ 
not only then, but all through the summer $ let them 
ttand in this bed another summer $ then transplant them 
in rows in a nursery of rich ground ; there let them stand 
for two Or three years 5 then plant them for the hedge at 
the same distances, and i^ the same manner, as directed 
for the honey locusts -, then, when they have : steod; a 
year, thus, cut them down nearly close to the ground, 
which will bring three or four shoots oat of each plant ; 
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4Dd, with a little toppu^ and side-pruning, carefuHy per- 
formed, they will^ in about five years after being planted^ 
form a very beautiful and effectual fence. Neither of the 
thorns is raised much more quickly } and certainly there 
is DO comparison for such a purpose between an ever- 
green and a deciduous tree. And, there is this further 
advantage with regard to the holly, that it will flourish in 
any soil, from the dryest and most arid bank, to the 
wettest and sourest clay ; and as to duration, as a plant, 
oothing but the yew-tree equals the holly. 



LAYING-OQT. 



35. Having now given instructions relative to the 
Situation, the Soil, Form, and Extent, and the Enclosing 
of the garden, there remains to speak, in this Chapter, 
only of the laying of it out into plats, borders, paths, 
ud walks. A judicious distribution of the ground is a 
great matter ; for, if any part of it be awkward to get at, 
great additional labour is occasioned ; and, if there be 
not the proper quantity of paths and walks, there must 
he great trampling of the ground, and very great incon- 
veniences of various sorts. The outer garden, that is to 
>ay, the^rden between the hedge and the wall, will not 
require much attention in the making of paths : the 
whole of it will be land pretty constantly under cultiva* 
tion, to within about four or five feet of the wall 5 and a 
path there, that is to say, at that distance from the wall, 
trodden out upon the common ground, and just sufficient 
to pass along for the purpose of managing the trees 
whieh are against the wall, will be sufficient. 
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36. But, with regard to the garden itself, where the 
width is considerable, great care must be taken that 
every part of the ground can be come at without incon- 
Tenience \ that there be borders sufficiently wide for the 
roots of the wall-trees to extend themselves in ; and that 
the several plats of ground be easily come at for the 
purpose of manuring, and for all other purposes. I sub- 
join a plan, which I deem the most proper for a garden 
of the extent that I have recommended. I shall first 
give the plan on the opposite page \ and, when I have 
subjoined the explanations of the plan, I shall proceed 
to make some remarks on it. 



EXPLANATIONS OF THE PLAN. 

I. The whole length, from outside to outside, from East to West, is 
S47i feet, or IS rod. 

t. The whole width, from Nortii to South, is 185 feet, or 10 rod. *■ 

3. The outside line represents tiie place for the hedge. 

4. Hie double line represents the place for the wall. 

9. The walks are described by dotting, and all, except the middle walk, 
ar€ four -feet wide. 

0. The walk which goes all along the garden from East to West is six 
feet wide. 

7. a A door-way through the hedge, 3 feet wide. 

8. 6 a door-way in the wall, 3 feet wide, and 4 feet from the comer of the 
wall. 

9. c, c, c, c, is the outer garden, a clear rod wide, between the wall and 
thci hedge. 

10. d is the Hot-bed ground, 68| feet from East to West, and 62 feet frpm 
North to South. 

II. e « e is a border, 10 feet wide, under the inside of the wall. 

It. / is a plat of ground, 50} feet from East to West, and 40 feet from 
North to South. 

13. gt K ^ *» ftr« plAte of ground, each of which has 67 feet from East to 
West, and 49 feet from North to South. 

14. m is a door-way in the wall, 3 feet wide, and 4 feet from the oomer of 
thewaU. 

16 It is a border, 4 feet under the inside of the West wall. 

16. jv is a door-way in the Western hedge of the Hot-bed gnround. 

17. f is a door- way in the Southern hedge of the Hot-bed ground* 

18. r The tool-house. 

19. The letter N points out the North tide of the garden ; the letter E Ae 
9ut tide, and the other letters the South and the West tid^. 
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S8. It will be seen, that I make but one entrance into 
the garden, as at a ; because this entrance, which is a 
door*WBy in a hedge, is a somewhat difficult affair: 
hedges cannot be joined to wood work, as brick work 
can. There must be posts and a door-frame : and, if 
great pains be not taken, there will soon be a gap where 
these join the hedge. This will be the weak part of the 
fortification. There must be a bridge over the ditch ; 
and that which serves the garrison equally serves the 
besieger ^ therefore, this door ought to be well guarded 
on the top and on the sides by stout pieces of wood pro- 
jecting in every direction from the top and sides of the 
door, and well guarded with tenter-hooks. Frerention 
is better than cure : " lead us not into temptation," is the 
ndost sensible of all possible prayers : you intiict no 
hardship by removing temptation ; but you inflict great 
hardship in the pursuit of compensation or punishment : 
let the whole neighbourhood be convinced that forcible 
entry into the garden is not to be accomplished without 
infinite difficulty : and that is a great deal better than all 
the steel-traps, spring guns, and penal laws in the world. 
It is better to have sentry-boxes and sentinels in them 
than to resort to the steel- trap and spring-gun system ; 
and, for my own part, mortified as I should be at spo- 
liations committed in the garden, I would submit to 
them, and even to the destruction of the garden itself, 
rather than disgrace my premises by such terrific threats. 

39. The door-way at a lets you into a short path to 
another door-way in t^e wall at 6. Through these door* 
ways the materials naturally go for the making of hot- 
beds ', and, therefore, the hot-bed ground, d, is the first 
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port of tile willed garden 4nto wiilch jeu enter* I will, 
before I go farther, give a patticttlar descripthm of M§ 
hot-bed ground^ which is by no means an usiniportaBt 
jNUtof the concern. It is fifty-^ight feet and a half fKMB 
east to west^ and sixty-three feet from north to south. A 
door goes out of it at 9, another door at p. These door* 
ways lead to the several parts of the garden^ and are con^ 
venient outlets for all purposes, whatsoever. There is, 
yoa will perceive, the wall, on the north side of this hot- 
bed gronndy and the waU on the west side. The othef 
two sides should be bounded by a hedge ; and that hedge 
should be of yeio. The fences to hot-bed grounds a|« 
fipeqaestly made of reed, which are very good for the 
pvrpose of shelter > but which are dead-looking things 
at the best# The fences to such places are sometimei 
nade of hornbeam 3 but this sort of hedge loses its 
leaves in the winter, and is of little use predsely at the 
ieaioB when it is most wanted. The yew is evergreen* 
it is by no means difficult to make gi%»W; it does not 
gmw slowly j it is clipped into any form that you please ; 
f^^ularly clipped, it remains in the same form for ever ; 
it is ^ close at the bottom as in the middle of its height ; 
it has all the regularity of a wall itself 5 and, in such a 
case, It is a great deal better than a wall, because it oc- 
cuions no recoiling or reverberation of the wind. The 
beig^t of the hedge should not much exceed six feet, for 
then it would shade part of llie beds ; and it is hardly 
necessary to say, that it should be kept regularly clipped 
twice in the year, in the same manner as is directed for 
the hawthorn, hedge. There should not only be door« 
ways at p and g, but doors also ; otherwise the wind 
would sweep in, and, in part, defeat the object of the 



liedge. Hardly any family can want a greater space than 
this for the raising of things for which hot-beds are ne- 
cessary J and, if the space were found to be larger than 
was wanted, this would be a very good place for the de- 
positing of a heap of compost or any other thing which 
is unsightly, and which, if not somewhat hidden, would 
disfigure the garden. 

40, The borders t are, as has been seen in the explana- 
tions^ten feet wide 5^ and the earth in them ought to 
have a little declivity from the wall : it may be very 
trifling, but it ought to be a little. As to the plats /, g, 
h^ i, ik, they are for the growth of garden- plants in 
general ; and the parts of them best suited for diflferent 
plants at different seasons of the year, will be spoken of 
under the heads of the particular plants. The paths 
and walks ought to be of gravel, if possible,' for^ 
whatever expense this may be attended with in certain 
cases, there are hardly any other means of having dry 
paths and walks in winter. Grass is very bad, for it must 
not only be walked upon, but frequently wheeled upon 
with barrows heavily laden, and especially in winter- 
time ; and this soon makes them a mass of dirt and of 
ugliness. But, you cannot have gravel- walks or paths, to 
be kept in any thing like order, unless you make them 
well in the first place, and protect them against the falling 
down of earth upon them for ever afterwards. There- 
fore, when you have laid out the garden by lines and 
stumps, the place or places for the walks and paths, 
should be dug out to the depth of all the fop'-soil, which 
ought to be thrown over thc^ adjoining ground on both 
sides, and made perfectly level at the bottom. Then 
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there should be a bed of brick-bats, or of large flinl> of 
of other stones 3 and npon the top of that bed, about six 
incites of clean graveL 

41. The next thing is to make efficient provision for 
preventing the earth from the borders and plats, which 
ought to be about four inches higher than the tops of the 
walks^ from tumbling into the « walks when digging, 
hoeing, and other operations take place 5 but especially 
digging 5 for it is impossible to dig the ground close to 
a walk which has not a sufficient protection, without 
bringing dirt upon the walk : all the shovelling in the 
world will not get it off again clean, unless you go down 
10 deep as to take up part of the gravel with the dirt ; 
so that, your walk must soon become a dirty-looking 
afliur, in whicfi. weeds and grass will be everlastingly 
coming : or you must take away, little by little, the 
gravel, by shovelling, till you have flung it pretty nearly 
all upon the borders and plats, and thereby not only 
destroyed your walk, but injured your cultivated land. 
To prevent these very great troubles and injuries, you 
must resolve to have an efficient protection for the walk 5 
and this, I venture to assert, is to be obtained by no other 
means than by the use of box. Many contrivances have 
been resorted to for the purpose of avoiding this pretty 
little tree, which, like all other really valuable things, 
requires some little time 3 some little patience, and great 
attiention, after you have got it. In the end, indeed, it is 
a great deal cheaper than any thing else ; but it requires 
some attention anil patience at first, and regular clipping 
every year twice. I haye seen, and have had, as an 
«%in^ (which ramparts of this sort are called), a little 
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flbw^ing plant allied thrift : I have seen strawberries 
thickly planted for this purpose : I have seen daisies^ and 
various other things, made use of as edgings : but, all 
these herbaceous things ramble very quickly over the 
ground ; extend their creepers over the walk^ as well as 
over the adjoining ground ; and, instead of being content 
to occupy the space of three uiches wide, to which it ii 
vainly hoped their moderation will confine them> they 
encroach to the extent of a foot the first summer ; and, 
if left idone for only a couple of years, they will cover the 
whole of a walk six feet wide, harbouring all sorts oi 
reptilesj making the walk pretty nearly as dirty as if it 
did not consist of gravel. I have sometimes seen narrow 
edgings of grass, which, perhaps^ are the worst of all. 
.Make such an edging, of four inches wide, in the autumiii 
and it will be sixteen inches wide before the next autumn* 
unless you pare down the edges of it three or four times, 
llils must be done by a line -, and even then, some dirt 
must be cut from the edging, to come into the walk : 
this is, in &ct, a rampart of dirt itself. It must be 
mowed not less than ten times during the summer, or it 
is ugly beyond description ^ besides bringing you an * 
abundant crop of seeds to be scattered over the walk, and 
over the adjoining ground. Of all edgings, therefore* 
this is the least efficient for the purpose, and by far the 
most expensive. 

42. The box is at once the most efficient of all possible 
things, and the prettiest plant tfa&t can possibly be con- 
ceived t the colour of its leaf j the form of its leaf; it$ 
•docility as to height, width, and shape } the compactness 
of its littte branches 5 its great durability as a plant ; its 
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thriving in all sorts of soils, and in all sorts of aspects i 
its freshness under the hottest sun, and its defiance of all 
shade and all drip : these' are beauties and qualities, 
which, for ages upon ages, have marked it out as the. 
ebosen plant for this very important purpose. 

43. The box, to all its other excellent qualities, adds 
that of facility of propagation. You take up the plants, 
when they are from three to six inches high, when they 
have great numbers of shoots coming from the same 
stem ; you strip these shoots off, put them into the 
ground, to about the depth of two inches, or a little 
more -, fasten them well there, first with the hand, and 
then with the foot ; clip them along at the top to within 
about two inches of the ground, and you have a box 
sdging at once. You must, indeed, purchase the plants, 
if you have not taken care to raise them before-hand ; 
and, as to thrift, strawberries, daisies, or grass edgings, 
there are generally cart-loads of them to be thrown away, 
or to be dug from a common. I should suppose,* how- 
ever, that ten pounds' worth of box, bought at the 
nurseries, would be sufficient for the whole garden j and, 
then, with common care, you have neat and efficient 
edgings for a life-time. 

44. To plant the box, some care must be taken. The 
edging ought tfi be planted as soon as the gravel walks 
are formed. The box ought to be placed perpendicu- 
larly, and in a very straight line, close to the gravel j and 
with no earth at all betweeu it and the gravel. It ought 
to stand, when planted and cut off, about four inches 
kigh ', and the earth in the borders or plats ought to be 
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pushed back a little, and kept back for the first year, to 
prevent it from being washed back over the walks. When 
the edging arrive at its proper height, it will stand 
about seven inches high, on the gravel side, and will be 
about three inches higher than the earth in the border, 
and will act like a little wall to keep the earth out of the 
walks ; which, to say' nothing of the difference in the 
look, it will do as effectually as brick, or boards, or any 
thing else, however solid. The edging ought to be clipped 
in the winter, or very early in the spring, on both the 
sides and at top -, a line ought to be used to regulate 
. the movements of the sheers : it ought to be clipped 
again, in the same manner, just about Midsummer; and, 
if there be a more neat and beautiful thing than this in 
the world, all that I can say, is, that I never saw that 
thing. 

• 

45. There is yet one thing to notice in this laying-out 
of the garden -, namely, that there must be a shed to serve 
as a place for depositing tools, flower-pots, and the like , 
and also, for the gardeners to retire to in case of rain, 
and to do works there when they cannot do work out of 
doors. This is a very necessary part of the garden pre- 
mises, and ought to be sufficiently spacious not only for 
the purposes just mentioned, but for the hanging up of 
seeds to dry, and for various other purposes. This shed 
ought to stand also as near to the hot-bed ground as 
convenient, and yet it is too dissightly to be in the inside 
of the garden. A shed about forty feet long, and about 
seven feet wide, might suffice for this purpose ; and it 
might stand very conveniently, as at r in the outer gar- 
den^ on the east side of the entrance at a, the back of the 
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MdiBg being high enough to allow the eves of the roof 
to be six feet from the ground $ and the back being 
towards the hedge, and not towards the wall. As to 
waieTf I have not pointed out any particular plaoe 
in the garden for a well or other means of obtaining 
water. It will be seen^ by-and-by^ that I am of opinion 
tfaat a great deal of time and labour bestowed upon 
watering are> in general, so xnuch time and labour thrown 
away^ and to effect injury instead of good. Never- 
theless, there are many cases in which watering by hand 
b absolutely necessary : in hot-beds, for instance ; in the 
case of plants in pots ; in the case of things which can be 
shaded during the . day -, in the case of cauliflowers, 
which grow so much larger and finer when dishes are 
made round them and plenty of water given. Therefore, 
there must be water used in a garden of this extent ; and 
to bring it from any considerable distance would be 
a thiag extremely inconvenient and attended with great 
c^9ea)se. If running water can be brought through 
& part of the garden, that is the desirable thing > and, 
when we see the great number of situations where this 
might be done at a mere trifling expense, we are asto- 
oisbed at the small number of instances in which it has 
ever been attempted. There is scarcely an instance, 
where we find a mansion-house of any considerable size, 
where a river, a brook, or a spring, might not be made 
to furnish a run of water for the garden. Above ground 
Dr under ground, until it came to the wall, where an arch 
^d a grating might be made to let it in, a channel to 
^dacl it across, and another arch and grating to let it 
oat again. Running water, be&ides the prettiness of it, 
'WuW give banks or edges for the growth, of several 
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things wiiich delight in it : atrawberries, nspbcrties; 
quiuce-trees, and aknost every sort of tree. But> sup- 
posing it to be impossible to have the water ia this wi^, 
the qsual resource of a well must be resorted to.. Ftam 
this well, the water would be raised by a pump pouring 
the water into a large cistern^ made of brick and weU 
cemented, the walls rising about two feet above the 
grounds which cistern should be k«pt always pretty 
nearly full, in order for the water to get sm&tned by the 
air, and to be more lit for the uses of the garden. Hiere 
will be plenty of room for this pump and cistat^n in the 
hot-bed ground, at the south-east corner j and, from Ibis 
spot, it could be carried or wheeled to all parts of €be 
garden. No great pains need be taken with regu^ to the 
making of the cistern, so that it were well cemented : 
the brick-work should be nine inches thick, and the fomi 
should be circular, otherwise the sides might fall in: 

46. In conclusion of these instructions, as to the 
laying-out of the garden, I ought to observe that th^ 
narrow border at n, which is four feet wide between the 
wall and the path, is necessary, because the f>ath is to be 
at four feet distance from the wall, in order that the door- 
way in the wall on the south side may not be close to 
the corner, which would lessen the strength of the wall. 
In the work of laying-out, great care ought to be taken 
with regard to.straightness and distances, and particu- 
larly as to the squareness of every part. . To make Ifnes 
perpendicular, and perfectly so, is, indeed, no difficult 
matter, when one knows how to do it ; but one must 
know how to do it, before one can do it at all. If the gar^ 
dener understand this much of geometry/ he will do it 
without any. difficulty ; but, if he only pretend to under- 
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toid'the matter, and begin to walk backward and for- 
ward, stretcbing out lines and cocking bis eye^ make no 
bones witb him; send for a bricklayer, and see tbe 
stomps driven into the ground yonrself. The four out< 
side lioes being laid down with perfect truth, it must be 
a^lNngUng ftUow, indeed, that cannot do the rest ; but 
if they be only a little askew, you have a botcb in your 
eye for the rest of your llfb, and a botch of your own 
making too. Gardeners seldom want for confidence in 
dieir own abilities 3 and, in maiiy caseSji it requires time 
and some experience of their doings, to ascertain whether 
Ibiey know tlieir business or do not 5 especially when 
is pretensions they are so bold, and the result is at a con- 
siderable distance, and clouded with so many intervening 
cbcamstances ^ but this affair of raising perpendiculars 
^u a given line, is a thing settled in a moment : you 
lisre nothing to do but to say to the gardener, '' Come, 
ktus see how you do it." He has but one way in which 
lie can do it ; and, if he dp not immediately begin to 
work in that way, pack him off to get a bricklayer, even 
s botch in which trade will perform the work to the 
Mb of a hair. 



HOT-flEDS Chap. 



CHAPTER III. 



On the maku^ and managing of Hat-beds and Green^hauses* 



48. I OBSERVRD before^ that it did not accord with my 
plan to treat of Hot-houses, which; as I then observed^ 
was a branch wholly distinct from gardening in general^ 
and applicable to the circumstances of comparatively very 
few persons; and that>. therefore^ to enter on such a 
treatise^ would be of little use to the public in general^ 
while it would injuriously augment the bulk of my work* 
Hot-beds are, however^ of a different character : they 
may be made an amusement, and are even things of real 
utility, to a very considerable number of persons : to all, 
in short, who have gardens, and who have the stable- 
dung of two or three horses, or even of otie horsey at 
their command, or who can procure such materials (as U. 
the case in the neighbourhood of great towns), at a 
reasonable rate. A green-house, upon a small scale, or 
adapted to the particular circumstances of the proprietor, 
is within the reach of a very considerable part of the 
community ; and, therefore, without, however, consider- 
ing it as an essential object, or one worthy of very great 
attention, I shall give my opinions upon that species of 
gardening also. 

49. Hot-beds are used either for raising such things as^ 
pre 4U)t to be raised during the winter or the spring with-* 
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<mt such aasistahce, or for the raising of such things as 
are not to be had at all in our dimate, without artificial 
heat of some kind. Before we sp^ak of the form and 
dimension^ of a hot-bed, it will be best^ perhaps, to de* 
scribe the fromet which is to go upon it ; because the 
reasons f<Hr the directions for the making of the bed will 
tben the mote manifestly appear. A frame consists of 
feof pieces of wood 3 and, let us suppose it to be twelve 
feet long, and four feet wide. Frames are sometimes of 
greater and sometimes of less dim^n^ions ; but for the 
sake of illustration, let us take a frame of this size. There 
most be one board or two boards joined together, to 
make the back^ twelve feet in length, and eighteen inches 
wide ; one board, to make the front, twelve feet in length, 
and nine . inches wide. One board at each end, to be 
joined on to the ends of the frcmt itnd the back ; eighteen 
inches at the badk, i^d nine inches at the front. These 
boards being well dove-tailed together at the four cor- 
ners, and being about tw'o inches thick, form the frame. . 
Upon this frame^ glazed sashes are put, which are called 
^htSf and which rest upon the back and front and ends 
of the frame, and also upon bars put across and fastened 
into the sides of the frame, in such a way as to form 
resting-places for the sides of the lights. This is quite 
enough of description; because the carpenters know 
how to make these things ; and all that I have to ^o in 
this place, is, so to designate tbejn that the reader may 
bow what I am talking about. 



SO. Having the intention to make a hot*bed, you must 
fait see that you hfgv^ a siifficien^yof materials. Yoii 
tike the stable dui^, carry it into the hot-bed ground 

p2 
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](le4;ier d in tlie plan of the gardes>> and there pot it ibte 

h conical heap. If yoo have not eoaof^oi dmngfrwrn 

the staUe-door, some from cow^atalU, sheep^yarda, mid 

evea long 8ta£ffrom pig-bed^ or pig«8tye8> half-staiaed 

Utter } or any tfaiog of a grassey khid^ aiad not etttirelj 

dry^ will lend you assistance ; bnt, let it be understood, 

that the best of all possible materials fbr the lui&in^ of 

hot*beds is dang from the stable of dom-fed bcHves ; ^lad 

the next best comes from a sheep*yard^ or from statta 

where ewes and socking lambs have been kept. Wheat- 

atcaw is by hr the best straw to have been used as litter, 

when the dmig is wanted for hot-beds. Bearing in naind 

that this is the best sort of materials, you must take 

what you have ; and, if it be of an inferior qualky, there 

must, at any mte, be a greater quantity of ft. Having 

collected your materials together in the hot-bed ground> 

you next shake them up well together into a heap> in a 

flattish conical form. It is not sufficient merely to put 

the dung up together in this Ibrtn : it imist be taken a 

pi*ongful at a time, and shaken entirely sdraw from strasv", 

and mixed, long with short, duly and tmily through every 

part of lihe heap, f^om the bottom to the top. When 

thus shaken up, the short stuff on the grotoad where Ate 

dung was tossed down out of the wheel-barfow, oi^ht 

to be shovelled up very clean, and flung over the heap. 

If the dung be good, ybu will see it beg^n to smoke the 

next day. It should lie oaly two dayt and h h^, or 

three days, before it be moVed again. It shofdd lioW be 

turned over very truly, well shaken to pieces again, and 

another conical heap ibrmed of it, care beitag taken -to 

put the ouit8ides> (^tht first heap to^ward^ the hisid^ of ^e 

second heap. In two oi^thr^e dayfer more. It #^ have 
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IwMed again suffieuliitly j and then' it should be tamed 
ooee more* csiieeialiy if ikere be a ^eat proportion of 
long litter ih it. If the dvng be very dry/and the 
weather be dry aUo, and e8|>eeiaUy if it have a lai^ pop- 
tioR mS long littery stuff in it« it should be watered with a 
watering-pot, when it is first mixed up, a watering being 
girpn all over the heap at every foot of height that the 
heap rieeB to. This is necessary to cause tluat fermentation 
without which there cannot be a hot-bed ; but, g^ierally 
speaking, this is not necessary, for dung is seldom flung 
oat with so large a portion of dean straw, as to prevent 
it from heating when thrown up in a heap. 

51. It IB as well to consider it to be a general xule^ 
mrf^ely ever to be departed from, that the dung should 
fmnent three several titoes during the space of nine 
Atf$,heSore it be put into a hot-bed. jUnless this be the 
fsse» tihe heat of the bed (unless the dung be very short 
it the .beginning) will not be lasting^ and will never be 
legalar; nor will the bed be solid and uniform. It will 
sink more in some places than in others, and will be 
hotter in some places than in others } therefore, it is 
useless to be imjtetient, since the thing cannot be done 
wdl without this previous preparation. 

52. The dung being duly prepared, you make the bed 
b the following manner^- having first made the ground 
on which it is to stand, p&fectly leoeL If the general 
forface of the ground round about be on the slope, you 
mnst take care so to change the situation of that part of 
tibe ground on which the bed is to stand, as to make 
that part perfectly level. It is not sufficient that you 
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have tbe top of the bed level. The bottom must l;e level 
also, or else the sinking on one side or at one end, will 
be greater than on the other side, or at the other end 3 
tiie frame will stand unevenly j , the slope of the lights 
will be too steep, or not steep enough ; the bed wiU 
sometimes crack 3 the water will run off and not sink 
■into the earth ; and, in short, without a perfect l^vel 
whereon to place the bed, the inconveniences are 
endless. 

53. Having got the level spot, you are to make a bed 
as nearly as possible of the dimensions of the frame 3 and 
the best possible way is to take the frame itself, put it 
upon the ground where you intend the bed shall stand, 
put up a straight piece of wood on the outside of each 
corner of the frame; while it is standing upon the 
ground 3 then take the frame away 3 then put a thin 
board edgeways upon the ground on the back, and on 
the front, and at the two ends, which board ought to 
eome on the outsides of the four stakes, and to be held 
up by four pegs. You have then a tnie guide for making 
the bottom of the bed 3 and you begin by putting a little 
of the longest of the diing just at the bottom. Then 
you go on shaking the dung into this sort of box, divid- 
ing straw from straw, and mixing long and short duly 
together, in the same manner as was before directed in 
the case of the conical heaps, and taking care to keep 
beating the dung down with the prong in every part of 
the bed. When you hav^ shaken on dung to the thick- 
ness of four or five inches, beat all ^ver again, and so on 
at every four or five inches ueep, until the work be 
finished. When you get to the top of the boards, you 
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will proceed very well without any ; but you. must be 
very careful to keep the outsides and ends perfectly up- 
right ', for this purpose, great care must be taken that 
the stakes at the four corners of the bed be placed per- 
pendicularly. Strain the line now-and-then from stake to 
stake, and that will be your guide. Particular care mast 
be taken to keep the edges of the bed well-beaten as you 
proceed -, for, if you fail to do this, they will sink more 
than the middle will sink $ and then there will be a crack 
in the earth in the middle of the bed. As you proceed, 
the perpendicular sides and ends ought to be well beaten 
also j and, when the work is finished, it ought to be a 
building as smooth and as upright as a Mrall, being per- 
fectly level at the top^ and, of course, of uniform height 
ia all its parts« 

54. When the bed is completed, put on the frame im* 
mediatdy. If the foregoing instructions have been ob- 
served, the bed will be about an inch longer, and an 
inch wider than the frame. It should not be more, on 
any account j especially if it be intended to redeive those 
Imngs of which I shall have to speak hereafter. After 
patting on the frame, put on Hie lights ; and, as you will 
not push the lights down in order to give air, you will 
find that the heat of the bed will begin to rise in the 
course of twelve hours, or thereabouts. As soon as the 
heat begins to rise, thbre should be some air given to the 
bed by pushing the lights, or some of them, down four or 
five inches from the back, or drawing them up four or 
five inches from the fronts for, stench is not good, 
whether before, or after, plants be put into the bed. In 
aboi9[t. three days, the bed will be in full heat. Some 
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persons recommend to put a sharp-pointed stick down a 
foot> or a foot and a* half into the bed, to ascertain the 
degree of the heat. Your finger is a great deal better 
than a stick : whaterer heat there is must discorer itself 
at the top of the bed, ^nd there it is that your finger, 
well poked down into the centre of the bed, will enable 
you to judge of this matter a great deal better than igiy 
thii^ else. It is a very delicate matter : it is one of the 
things that demands the greatest possible attention 3 for, 
the heat of dung, though il will not probably come to a 
blase, in any ease, as a hay-rick sometimes will, it will 
bttm as completely as fire ) and, if the earth be put <Stk 
too soon, it will bum the earth into a sort of cinder, in 
which nnttiing wOl evev groi^ until that eartli has been 
for some time exposed to the atmosphere. You must, 
therefore, be very careful to ascertain that the burning 
powecs of t^e bed are passed, before you put on the 
earth. The rule for arriving at a certainty of this know* 
ledge is this : the next morning after you have made the 
bed, poke your fore-finger well down into the centre of 
the top^of it ', and continue to do the same every morn^ 
iog and every evening, or more frequently. You will 
find the heat increase, tQl (if the bed be a strong one) 
the heat be too great for you to endure your finger in it 
for a moment : soon after l^is, you will find the heat 
begin to decline 3 and, as spon as you can|bear joixt 
finger in it without any inconvenience, you may put on 
the earth all over the bed to about six inches depth, 
which earth ought not to be as dry as dust 3 but ought, 
at the same time^ not to be wet. 

65. Thus is the bed ready for the receiving of seejds or 
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plants : thus is the hot- bed made : these are the general 
instructions for the making of hot-beds^ which are to be 
of different heights^ of different strength^ and managed 
subsequently in a different manner, according with the 
nature of the different plants to be cultivated in them, 
and according to the season of the year, when the sow- 
ing, planting, and cultivation is to take place. Cucum- 
bers and melons, are, in England, the principal things for 
the rearing of which hot-beds are usually made : there 
are, however, several other things which are forced for- 
ward by the means of hot-beds 3 and, in the treating of 
cucumbers and melons, and of those other sorts of garden 
plants which are raised in hot-beds, I shall, under the 
names of these several plants, in the alphabetical list, 
give direction for the management of the hot-beds in 
which they are placed* A hot-bed for the purpose of 
getting early radishes, is a very ((ifferent thing from 
a hot-bed adapted to the raising of melons and cu- 
cumbers 'y and, therefore, no general directions for the 
management of the beds can be complete: the heat 
which is absolutely necessary to bring cucumbers to per- 
fection, would tojtally destroy radish plants, or, at least, 
prevent them from ever producing a radish fit to be 
eaten j but, as to the manner of making beds, it is the 
same in all cases ; and of that manner, I think I have 
here given directions sufficient for any person, even 
though he had never seen a hot-bed in his life. I will 
just add, that the quantity of materials may be augmented 
by using a great plenty of straw as litter, instead of 
being sparing of straw 3 and that, if you have the mak- 
ing of hot-beds in your eye, it is good, during the fall 
and the early part of the winter, while the materials are 

d5 
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creating^ to let the dung from the stable be flung rather 
widely about ; and not into heaps^ in which it would 
heat^ and exhaust itself before-hand. 

56. As to the making of ^green-houses, I shall th^nk 
of nothing more than a place to preserve tender plants 
from the frost in the winter, and to have hardy flowers 
during a season of the year when there are no flowers 
abroad. It is necessary, in order to make a green-house 
an agreeable thing, that it should be very near to the 
dwelling-house. It is intended for the pleasure, for the 
rational amusement and occupation of persons who 
would otherwise be employed in things irrational ; if not 
in things mischievous. To have it at a distance from the 
house would be to render it nearly useless j for, to take 
.a pretty long tramp in the dirt or wet, or snow, to get 
at a sight of the plants, would 'be, nine times out of ten, 
not performed ; and the pain would, in most instances, 
exceed the pleasure. A green-house should, therefore, 
be erected against the dwelling-house. The south side of 
the house would be the best for the green-house -, but 
any aspect, to the south of due east and due west may do 
tolerably well -, and a door into it, and a window, or win- 
dows looking into it, from any room of the house, in 
which people frequently sit, makes the thing extremely 
beautiful and agreeable. It must be glass on the top, at 
the end most distant from the house, and in the front from 
about three feet high. There should be an outer door 
for the ingress and egress of the gardener, and a little 
flue running round for the purpose of obtaining heat saf" 
ficient for the keeping of a heat to between forty and fifty 
degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. Stagey, shelves. 
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and other things necessary for arranging the plants upon, 
would be erected according to the taste of the owner, and 
the purposes in view. Besides the plants usually kept in 
green-houses, such as geraniums, heaths, and the like, 
I should choojse to have bulbous-rooted plants of various 
8orts> even the most common, not excluding snow-drops 
and crocuses. Primroses and violets (the common single 
sorts, for the others have no smell), cowslips and 
daisies ; some dwarf roses i and thus a very beautiful 
flower-garden would be to be seen in the month of 
February, or still more early. Green-house plants are 
always set out of doors in the summer^ when they are 
generally very much eclipsed in beauty by plants of a 
hardy and more vigorous description. If there be no 
green-house, these plants are taken into the house, shut 
up in a small space, very frequently in the shade, and 
always from strong light, especially early in the morn- 
ing ; which greatly injures, and, sometimes, totally de- 
stroys, them ; besides, they really give no pleasure, ex- 
cept in winter ; for, as was observed before, after the 
month of May comes, they are far surpassed in beauty 
by the shrubberies and the parterre. 

57. Nor is such a place without its real use, for, few 
persons will deny that fruit is of use 3 none will deny 
that fine grapes are amongst the best of fruity we all 
know that these are not to be had in England, in the ge- 
neral run of years, without the assistance of glass j and 
the green-house, in which the shade of the grapes would 
do no ii^ury to the plants, because these would be out 
in the open air, except at the time when there would be 
Uttle of leaf upon the vines^ is as complete a thing for a 
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grapery as if made for that sole piiq)Ose j for, it the heat 
of from forty to fifty degrees would bring the vines to 
bear at a time, or^ rather^ to send out their leaves at a 
time inconvenient for the plants, you have nothing to do 
but to take the vine branches out of the house, and keep 
them there until such time that they might be put in 
again without their leaves producing an inconvenient 
shade over the plants, previous to the time of these latter 
being moved out into the open air. 

58. As the green-house would have given you a beau- 
tiful flower-garden and shrubbery during the winter, 
making the paft of the house to which it is attached the 
pleasantest place in the world, so, in summer, what can 
be imagined more beautiful than bunches of grapes hang- 
ing down, surrounded by elegant leaves, and proceeding 
on each grape from the size of a pin's head to the size 
of a plum ? How the vines are to be planted, trained and 
pruned 5 and how the several plants suited to a green- 
house are to be propagated, i:eared and managed y will be 
spoken of under the head of Vines, and under those of the 
several plants and flowers 5 but I cannot conclude tht» 
Chapter without observing, that it is the moral effects 
naturally attending a green-house, that I set the most 
value uppn. I will not, with' Lord Bacon, praise pur- 
suits like these, because " God Almighty first planted a 
garden /' nor with Cowley, because " a Garden is like 
Heaven J** nor with Addisoij, because a ^* Garden was 
the habitation of our first parents before their fall 5** all 
which is rather far-fetched, and puts one in mind of the 
dispute between the gardeners and the tailors^ as to the 
aintiquity of their respective callings 3 the former con- 
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tending that the planting of the garden took place before 
the sewing of the fig-leaves together -, and the latter con- 
tending, that there was no gardening at all till Adam was 
expelled^ and compelled to work 3 but^ that the sewing 
was a real and bon& fide act of tailoring. This^ to be 6ure> 
is vulgar and grovelling work ; but, who can blame such 
persons when they have Lord Bacon to furnish them with 
a precedent ? I like, a great deal better than these 
writers. Sir William Temple, who, while he was a man 
of the soundest judgment, employed^ in some of the 
greatest concerns of his country, so ardently and yet so 
rationally and unaffectedly praises the pursuits of gar- 
dening. Id which he delighted from his youth to his old 
age ', and of his taste in which he gave such delightful 
proofs in those gardens and grounds at Moor Park in 
Sarrey> beneath the turf of one spot of which he caused, 
by his will, his heart to be buried, and which spot, toge- 
ther with all the rest of the beautiful arrangement, has 
been torn about and disfigured within the last fifty years 
by a succession of wine-merchants, spirit-merchants. 
West Indians, and God knows what besides : I like a 
great deal better the sentiments of this really wise and 
excellent man 3 but I look still further as to effects. 
There must be amusements in every family. Children 
observe and follow their parents in almost every thing. 
How much better, during a lon^ and dreary winter, for 
daughters, and even sons, to assist, or attend, their 
mother, in a green-house, than to be seated with her at 
cards, or, in the blubberings over a stupid novel, or at 
any other amusement that can possibly be conceived ! 
How much more innocent, more pleasant, more free 
from temptation to evil, this amusement, than any other ! 



^ 
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How much more instructive, too! ^'Bend the twig 
when young :V but, here, there needs no force ; nay, not 
even persuasion. The thing is so pleasant in itself; it 
so naturally meets the wishes ^ that the taste is fixed at 
once, and it remains, to the exclusion of cards and dice, 
to the end of life. Indeed, gardening in general iarfa- 
vourable to the well-being of man. As the taste for it 
decreases in any country, vicious amusements and vicious 
habits are sure to increase. Towns are preferred to* the 
country ; and the time is spent in something or other 
that conduces to vice and misery. Gardening is a source 
of much greater profit than is generally imagined ; but, 
merely as an amusement, or recreation^ it is a thing of 
very great value : it is a pursuit not only compatible 
with, but favourable to, tbe study of any art or science ; 
it is conducive to health, by means of the irresistible 
temptation which it offers to early rising -, to the stirring 
abroad upon one*s legs ; for a man may really ride till 
he cannot walk, sit till he cannot standi and lie abed till 
he cannot get up. It tends to turn the minds of youth 
from amusementsand attachments of a frivolous or vicious 
nature : it is a taste which is indulged at home : it tends 
tQ make home pleasant, and to endear us to the spot on 
which it is our lot to live : and, as to the expenses attend « 
ing it, what are all these expenses, compared with those 
pf the short, the unsatisfactory, the injurious enjoyments 
pf the card-table, and the rest of those amusements or 
pastimes which are sought for in the town ? 
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CHAPTER IV, 

On Propagation and Cultivation in general. 



59. In order to have good products^ we must be care- 
ful and diligent in the propagation and cultivation of the 
several plants ; for, though nature does much, she will 
not do all. He who trusts to chance for a crop, de- 
serves none, and he generally has what he deserves. 

60. The propagation of plants is the bringing of them 

« 

fortkf^r the increasing and multiplying of them. This is ef- 
fected in several different ways : by seed, by sucken, by off-^ 
seff, by layers^ by cuttings. But, bear in mind, that all plants 
from the radish to the oak, may be propagated by the 
means of seed; while ther^ are many plants which can 
be propagated by no other means -, and, of these the radish 
and the oak are two. Let me just qualify here, by ob- 
serving, that I enter not into the deep question (which 
80 many have puzzled their heads with) of equivocal ge* 
neration. I, confine myself to things of which we have a 
certain knowledge. 

# 

61. With regard to propagation by means other than 
that of seed, I shall speak of it fiilly enough under the 
names of the several plants, which are, as to the way of 
propagating them, to be considered as exceptions to the 
general rule. Therefore^ I shall, in the present Chapter, 
treat of propagation by seed only. 
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62. Cultivation niust> of course^ differ^ in some re- 
spects, to suit itself to certain differences in the plants t9 
be cultivated ; but^ there are some principles and rules, 
which apply to the cultivation of all plants 5 and it is of 
these only that I propose to speak in the present Chapter. 

63. It is quite useless, indeed it is grossly absurd, to 
prepare land and to incur trouble and expense, without 
duly, and even t?«ry carefully, attending to the seed that 
we are going to sow. The sort, the genuineness, the sound" 
ness, are all matters to be attended to^ if we mean to 
avoid mortification and loss. Therefore, the first thin^ 
is the ^ 

SORT OP SEED. 

64. We should make sure here ; for, what a loss to 
have late cabbages instead of early ones ! As to beans, 
peas, and many other things^, there cannot easily be mis- 
take or deception. But, as to cabbages, cauliflowers, 
radishes, lettuces, onions, leeks, and numerous others, 
the eye is no guide at all. If, therefore, you do not save 
your own seed (df the manner of doing which I shall speak 
by and*by), you ought to be Very careful as to whom you 
purchase of 5 and, though the seller be a person of per- 
fect probity, he may be deceived himself. If you do not 
save your own seed, which, as will be seen, cannot 
always be done v(rith safety ; all you can do, is, to take 
every precaution in your power when you purchase. Be 
very particular, very full and clear, in the order you give 
for seed. Know the seedsman well, if possible. Speak 
to him yourself on the subject, if you can ; and, in short, 
take every precaution in your power, in order to avoid 
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the mortifications like those of having one sort of cab- 
bf^ when jon expected another> and of having rape 
when yon expected turnips or ruta baga. 
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65. BuT^ besides the kind, there is the genuineness to be 
considered. For instance, you want sugar-loaf cabbage. 
The seed you sow may be cabbage : it may, too, be sugar- 
loaf, or more that than any thing else : but, still, it may 
not be true to its kind. It may have become degenerate f 
it may have become mixed, or crossed, in generating. And 
thus, the plants may very much disappoint you. True 
seed is a great thing ; for, not only the time of the crop 
coming in ', but the quantity and quality of it greatly de«- 
pend upon the trueness of the seed. You will have plants 
to be sure ; tiiat is to say, you will have somi^hing grow ; 
but you will not, if the seed be not true, have the thing 
yoa want. 

66. To insure truth in seed, you must, if you purchase, 
take all the precautions recommended as to sort of seed. 
It win be seen presently, that, to save true seed yourself, 
is by no means an easy matter. And, therefore, you must 
sometimes purchase. Find a seedsman that does not de- 
ceive you, and stick to him. But, observe, that no 
seedsman can always be sure. He cannot raise all his 
seeds himself. He must trust to others. Of course, he 
X may, himself, be deceived. Some kinds of seed will keep 
good many years 5 and, therefore, when you find that 
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.you have got some very true seed of any 8ort> get some 
more of it ; get as much as will last you for the number 
of years that such seed will keep ; and, to know how 
many years the seeds of garden plants will keep, see. 
paragraph 150. 
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67. Sbbd may be of the right sort; it may be true to 
its sort 5 and yet„ if it be unsound, it will not grow, and, 
of course, is a great deal worse than useless^ because the 
sowing of it occasions loss of time, loss of cost of seed, 
loss pf use of land, and loss of labour, to say nothing 
.about the disappointment and mortification. Here, a^aiOi 
.if you purchase, you must rely on the seedsman > and, 
therefore, all the aforementioned precautions are neces- 
jsary as to this point also. In this case (especially if the 
.sowing be extensive) the injury may be very great ; and, 
there is no redress. If a man sell you one sort of seed for 
another ; or, if he sell you untrue seed'; the leiw will give 
you redress to the full extent of the injury proved ; and 
the proof can be produced. But, if the seed does not 
come up, what proof have you ? You may prove the 
sowing; but, who is to prove, that the seed was not 
chilled or scorched, in the ground ? That it was not eaten 
by insects there ? That it was not destroyed in comiH 
up, ox in germinating? 

68. There are, however, means of ascertaining, whether 
seed be sound, or not, before you sow it in the ground. I 
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know of no seed^ which^ if sound and really good, will 
not sink in water. The unsoundness of seed arises from 
several causes. (/nr^Mxei^ hUghi, mouidiness, and age, are 
the most frequent of these causes. The two firsts if ex- 
cessive, prevent the seed from ever having the germinat- 
ion quality in them. Mouldiness arises from the seed 
being kept in a damp place, or from its having heated. 
When dried again it becomes light. Age will cause the 
germinating quality to evaporate } though, where there 
is a great proportion of oil in the seed^ this quality will 
remain in it for many years^ as will be seen by-and*by. 

69. The way to try seed is this. Put a small quantity 
^ it in luke-^arm warm, and let the water be four or 
five inches deep. A mug, or basin, will do, but a large 
tambler glass is best 5 for then you can see the bottom as 
Well as top. Some . seeds, such as those' of cabbage, 
n&h, and turnip, will, if good, go to the bottom at 
once. Cucumber, ' melon, lettuee, .endive, and many 
others, require a few minutes. Parsnip and carrot, and 
«ll the wmged seeds, require to be worked by your fingers 
io a Uttle water, and well wetted, before you put them 
into the glass ; and the carrot should be rubbed, so as to 
get off part of the hairs, which would otherwise act, as 
^e feathers do as to a duck. The seed of beet and 
^'''^gel wurzel are in a case or shell The rough things 
^t we sow are not the seeds, but the cases in which the 
*wd8 are contained, each case containing from one to five 
*«ed8. Therefore the trial by water is not, as to these 
two seeds, conclusive, though if the seed be very good 5 
if there be four or five in a case, shell and all will sink in 
*atcr, after being in the glass an hour. And, as it is a 
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mattar of such great importance, that every aeed sbtwdd 
grow in a case where the plants stand so far 4part} ai 
gaps in rows of beet and mangel wurzel are so very in- 
jorious, the best wtty is to reject all seed that will sol 
sink, case and al1> after being put into warm water, aod 
remaining Ihere an hour, j 

. 70. But, seeds of all sorts are^ sometimes, if not 
always, part sound and part unsound ; and, as the former 
is not to be rejected on account of the latter, the pro* 
porikm of each should be ascertained, if a separation be 
not made. Count, then, a hundred seeds, token pro- 
miscuously, and put them into water as before Erected* 
If fifty sink and fifty swim, half your seed is bad, and 
half good ; and so, in proportion, as to oUi«r numbers of 
sinkefs and sWimmen. There may be plants, the sound 
seeds of which will m>t mnk} but I 'hum of none. If i^ 
be found in any instance, they wottld> I think, be Ibtuid 
in those of the tulip-tree, the ash, the birch, and the 
pBSsnip, ail of which are furnished with so large a portion 
of wing. ~ Yet all these, if sound, will sink, if put into 
tMnm water, with the wet wraked a little into the wings 
first. 

71. There is, however, another way of ascertaining this 
important fact, the soundness, or unsoundness of seed f 
and that is, by sowing them. If you have a hot-'bed (or, 
if not, how easy to make one for a hand-glass ?), put a 
hundred seeds, taken as before directed, sow them in a 
flower*pot, and plunge the pot in the earth, under tbc 
glass, in the hot-bed, or hand-glass. The climate, under 
the glass, is warm ; and a very few days will tell you what 
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prqiortion of jour seed is soond. But diere is thaa to be 
Miid; that^ with stFong heat vnder, and with such com* 
plete protection above^ seeds may come up that would not 
come up in the open ground. Tliere may be enough of 
tiie germinating principle to cause regetation in a hot- 
M, and not enough to cause it in the open air and cold 
gronnd* Itierefore I incline to the opinion that we 
ihould try seeds as our ancestoi^ tried Witches ; not by 
fire^ but by water ; and that^ following up their practice, 
ve skould reprobate and destroy all that do not readibf 
sink. "^ 



SAVING AND PRESBRVING SEED. 

■s 

78. Tins is a most important branch of the Gardener B 
Imshaess. There al« rules i^Ucable to particular ptanta. 
Those will be given in their proper places. It is my 
^ludness here to speak of such as are applicable ta all 

plants. 

73. firsts as to the saving of seed^ the truest plants 
should be selected ; that is to say, such as are of the most 
perfect shape and quality. In the Cabbage we seek small 
sttot, weU-fbrmed loaf, few spa:re, or loose, leaves $ in 
ttie tbmip, large bulb, small neek^ slender-stalked leaves^ 
toHd HeiBil, or pulp; in the radish, high colour (if ved 
orscariiet), small neck> few and short leaves, and long 
top. The marks of perfection are well known, and none 
but perfect plants should be saved for seed. The- case is 
tomewlMl different as toplants> which are some miile ami 
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others female, but, these present exceptions to be noticed 
under the names of such plants. 

74. Of plants, the early coming of which is a circum- 
stance of importance, the very earliest shonld be chosen 
for seed 5 for, they will almost always be found to include 
the highest degree of perfection in other respects. They 
should have great pains taken with tbem 5 the soil and 
situation should be good ; and they should be carefblly 
cultivated, during the time that they are carrying on their 
seed to perfection. 

75. But, effectual means must be taken to prevent a 
mixing of the sorts, or, to speak in the language of 
farmers, a crossing of the breeds. There can be no cross 
between the sheep and the dog : but there can be between 
ih^.dog and the wolf; and, we daily see it, between :the 
greyhound and the hound; each valuable when true to his 
kind ; and a cross between the two, fit for notlung but 
the rope: a word which, on this occasion, I use, in pre** 
ference to that of halter, out of respect for the modem 
laws and usages of my country. 

76. There can be no cross between a cabbage and a 
eorrqi ; but there can be, between a cabbage and a iiumip ; 
between a cabbage and a cauliflower nothing is more com* 
IQPQ 5 : and, as to the different sorts of cabbages, they wiU 
prQdUfse crosses, presenting twenty, and perhaps a thoU'* 
sanil, degrees, from the Early York to the Savoy. Turnips 
will mx with radishes and ruta-baga^ all these with 
rape ; the result will mix with cabbages and cauliflowers ; 
so th^A.if nothing were done to preserve plants true to 
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tbeir ]^nd, our gardens would soon present us witih Utile 
besides mere herbage. 

77* As to the causes, I will not here dive into them. 
Saffice it^ that we know^ that sorts will mix^ when seed- 
^^kats of the same tribe stand near each other ; and we 
may easily suppose^ that this may probably take place 
though the plants stand at a considerable distance apart; 
aooe I have, in the case of my Indian cdrn> given proof 
of mixture, when the plants were three hundred yards 
from each other. What must be the consequence, 
then, of saving seed from cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, 
ttjnashes, and gourds, all growing in the same garden at 
tk same time ? To save the seed of ^100 sorts of any 
tribe, in the same garden, in the same year, ought not to 
be attempteid } and this it is, that makes it difficult for 
any one man to raise all sorts of seeds good and^ true, 

78. However, some may be saved by every one who 

has a garden } and when raised, they ought to be 

caiefiilly preserved. They are best preserved in' the pod, 

or on the stalks. Seeds of many sorts will be perfectly 

^good to the age of eight or ten years, if kq)t in the pod 

or on the stalks, which seeds, if threshed, will be good 

for little at the end of three years or less. However, to 

keep seeds, without threshing them out, is seldom con- 

. veaient, often impracticable, and always exposes them to 

^injury from mice and rats, and from various other ene- 

nties, of which, however, the greatest is carelessness. 

Xlierefore, the best-way is, except for things that are 

very carious, and that lie in a small compass, to thresh 

out all seeds. 
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79. They should staod till p$rftGt!f fipe^ if possUtle. 
They should be cut^ or pulled^ or gAthered> when it 
is dry ; and, they should^ if possible, be dry as dry can 
be, before they are thfesluid out. If, when thuesbed, any 
mckiure remain about them, they riumld be placed in tin 
sun i or, near a fire in a dry room 5 and, when quite dry,; 
should be put into bags, and hung up against a very dry: 
wall, or dry boards^ where the;^ will by no aoddent get 
damp. The best place is sonae Foom, or place, wbcre 
there is, occasionally at least, a jiCre kept in winter. 

80. Thus pvesenred, hept from opat m and' from doMfv 
liie seeds of vegetohUs wfll keqs sound and gvsod liyr.i 
sowing for the number of yean stated in the foUowii^ 
Mat I to whieh the reader will particularly attend. Same 
of the seeds in this list will keq), sonietiines, a year 
longer, if very well saved and very well preserved^, 
and especially if closely kept from exposure to the open 
ail*. But, to lose a crop from unsoundness <rf seed is a 
sad thing, and, it is iadoed, negligence whoHy ines* 
cusable to sow seed of the sounduesa of win^fa we mn 
not certain. 
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Y£AR8 

Artichoke - - - 3 

Aftpuragus ... 4 

Ualm - - ... 2 

Basil 2 

Bean ----- 1 

Bean (Kidney) - • 1 

feet - - - -. - 10 

Borage - - - - 4 

Broccoli - - - - 4 

Bomet ... - 6' 

Cabbage ... - 4 

Calabash - - . - 7 

Cale - . . - . 4 

Cale(Sea) - - - 3 

Canjomile - - - 2 

Capsicum - r - 2 

Cwaway - . - - 4 

Carrot - - . - 1 

Cauliflower .- . - 4 

Celery - ... 10 

Chervil - ... 6 

Cives -•*--- 3 

Corn - - - . - ,3 

Corn-Salad - - - 2 

Coriander - - - 3 

Cress ^ - - - - 2 

Cucumber - - - 10 

DaadelioQ - - - ID 

Dock - - . . 1 

Endive - - - - 4 

Fennel - - - . 5 

Garlick - ... 3 

Gourd - - - - 10 

Hop 2 

Horse-Radish - - 4 

Hyssop - - - - 6 

Jerusalem Artichoke 3 

lavender - - - 2 

Leek 2 









YEARS 


Lettuce - 


- 


- 


. 


3 


Mangel Wurzel - 


■V 


10 


Marjoram 


- 


- 


- 


4 


Marigold 


- 


- 


- 


3 


Melon 


- 


- 


- 


10 


Mint - - 


- 


— 


- 


4 


Mustard - 


— 


- 


- 


4 


Nasturtium 


- 


- 


- 


2 


Onion 


'- 


. 


- 


2 


Parsley - 


y 


- 


- 


6 


Parsnip - 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Pea - - 


■V 


- 


- 


1 


Pennyroyal 


- 


- 


- 


2 


Potato - 


- 


- 


m 


3 


Pumpkin - 


- 


- 


- 


10 


Purslane - 


4 


- 


J» 


9 


Radish 


. 


- 


- 


3 


Rampion - 


- 


- 


- 


% 


Rape - - 


- 


- 


- 


4 


Rhubarb - 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Rosemary 


- 


- 


- 


3 


Rue - - 


mm 


— 


- 


3 


Ruta-Baga 


- 


- 


— 


4 


Salsify - . 


- 


-_ 


- 


2 


Samphire 


» 


- 


- 


3 


Savory 


- 


- 


- 


3 


Scorzenera 


itm 


. 


- 


2 


Shalot - 


. 


- 


- 


4 


Skirret - 


«■ 


- 


. 


4 


Sorrel 


. 


- 


at 


7 


Spinage - 


- 


^ 


JM 


4 


Squash - 


»^ 


- 


- 


10 


Tansy 


• 


- 


- 


3 


Tarragon 


- 


- 


- 


4 


Thyme - 


- 


- 


- 


2 


Tomatum 


. 


- 


- 


2 


Turnip - 


- 


- 


- 


4 


Wormwood 


. 


- 


- 


2 
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PROPAGATION AND ChAP< 

81. Notwithstanding this list, I always sow new seed 
in preference to old, if, in all other respects^ I know the 
new to be equal to the old. And, as 'to the notion, tkai ] 
seeds can be the better for being old, even more than a 
year old, I hold it to be monstrously absurd : and this 
opinion I give as the result of long experience, most ai- 
teiitive observation, and numerous experiments made for \ 
the express purpose of ascertaining the fact. - ; 

\ 
S^, Yet, it is a received opinion, a thing taken for j 

granted, an axiom hi horticulture, that melon seed is | 

the better for being old, Mr. Marshall says, that J 

it ought to be *' about four years old, though some] 

prefer it much oldei\** And he afterwards observes, \ 

that " if new seed only can be had, it "should be; 

carried a week or two in the breeches^pocket, " to i 

dry away some of the more watery particles!*' K| 

age be a recommendation in rules as well as in nieloD'* ; 

seed, this rule has it ; for, English authors published it, 

and French authors laughed at it, more than a centurj/ 

past ! 

83. Those who can afford to have melons raised ifl 
their gardens, can afford to keep a conjuror to raise 
them 5 and a conjuror will hardly condescend to follow 
common sense in his practice. This would be lowering 
the profession in the eyes of the vulgar ; and, which 
would be very dangerous, in the eyes of his. employer. 
However, a great deal of this stuff is traditionary ; ao^^ 
how are we to find the conscience to blame a gardener ; 
for errors inculcated by gentlemen of erudition ! 
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84. i cannot dismisa this part of my subject without 

once more oautioning the reader against the danger of 

wripe seed. In cases where winter overtakes you before 

your seed be quite ripe> the best way is to pull up the 

plants and hang them by the heels in a dry airy place^ till 

in ^reen depart from the stalks, and until they be quite 

irj, and wholly rid df juice. Even in hot weather^ when 

tbe seed would drop out, if the plants were left stand- 

iig, p«ll, or cut the plants, and lay them on a cloth in 

tbe sun, ttU the seed be all reatly to fall out 3 for> if 

farced from the pod, the seed is never so good. Seeds 

will grow if gathered when they are green as grass, and 

afterwards dried in the sun ; but they do not produce 

flints like those coming from ripe seed, I tried, some 

yevff ago, fifty grains of wheat, gathered green, against 

! tty gathered ripe. Not only were the plants of the 

[• ibnner feeble, when compared with the latter ; not only 

WW the produce of the former two-thirds less than 

*»t of the latter -, but even the quality of the grain was 

oot bsdf so good. Many df the ears had smut, which was 

^ tiie case with those that came from the ripened seed, 

^^'^"^ the land and the cultivation were, in both cases, 

' ftessme. 



SOWING. 

^. The first thing, relating to sowing, is> the prepara- 
of the ground. It may be more or less fine, accord- 
to tfa« sort of seed to be sown. Peas and beans do 
of course, require the earth so fine as small seeds 
Bat, still, the finer the better for every things for, it 
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is best if the seed be actually pressed by the earth in 
every part 5 and many seeds, if not all, are best situated 
ivhen the earth is trodden dxnon upon them. 

86. Of course the ground should be good, either in 
itself, or made good by manure of some sort. But, in <rtt 
cases, the ground should he fresh; that is to say, it 
should be dug just before the act of sowing, in order that ; 
the seeds may have the full benefit of the /ermcjito(ioff,j 

that takes place upon every moving of the earth. 

I 

i 
♦I, 

87. Never sow when the ground is wet ,• nor, indeed, \ 
if it can be avoided, perform any other act with, or od> 
the ground of a garden. If you dig ground in wet 
weather, you make a sort of mortar of it : it hinds when 
the sun or wind dries it. The fermentation does not I 
take place : and it becomes unfavourable to vegetation, 
especially if the ground be, in the smallest degree, 8til< 
in its nature. It is even desirable, that wet should notj 
come for some days after ground has been moved ; for* 
if the wet come before the ground be dry ut top, the eartii 
will rm together, and will become bound at tpp. Sow, 
therefore, if possible, in dry weather, but in freshly- 
moved ground. 

88. The season for sowing will, of course, find a pl«« 
under the names of the respective plants ; and, I do 
hope, that it is unnecessary for me to say, that sowing 
according to the Moon is wholly absurd and ridiculous j 
and that it arose solely out of the circumstance, that o«« 
for^thers, who could not read, had neither Alfiianacfc 
jior Calendar to guide them, and who counted by Jiooftf 
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and FistiyalSj instead of by Months, and days of 
Months. 



89. As to the ctct of somng, the distances and depths 

differ with different plants, and these will, of course, be 

pointed out under the names of those different plants } 

but, one thing is common to all seeds -, and that is, that 

they should be sown in raws or drills } for, unless they be 

sown in this way^ all is uncertainty. The distribution of 

the seed is unequal ; the covering is of unequal depth ; 

«nd, when the plants come up in company with the 

weeds, the difficulty of ridding the ground of the latter, 

without destroying the former, is very great indeed^ and 

attended with ten times the labour. Plants, in their ear* 

iiest state, generally require to be thinned ; which cannot 

be done with regularity, unless they stand in rows ; and, 

as to every future operation, how easy is the labour in 

the one case, and how hard in the other ! It is of great 

idvantage to almost all plants, to move the ground some* 

what deep while they are growing 5 but, how is this to 

be done, unless they stand in rows ? If they be dispersed 

promiscuously over the ground, to perform this operation 

is next to impossible. 

90. The great obstacle to the following of a method 
so obviously advantageous, is, the trouble. To draw lines 
^ peas and beans is not deemed troublesome ; but^ to 
^ this for radishes, onions, carrots, lettuces, beds of 
<^bages, and other small seeds, is regarded as tedious, 
When we consider the saving of trouble afterwards, this 
^ble is really nothing, even if the drills .were drawn 
<>oe at a time by a line or rule ; but, this need not be 
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the case ; foo a very ch^ip and single tool does the 
business with as much quickness as sowing at random. 

91. Suppose there be a bed of oniom to be sown. I 
make my drills in this way. 1 have what I call a Driller, 
which is a rake six feet long in the head. This head is 
made of oak, ^ inches by 2^ ; and has teeth in it at e^hi 
inches asunder, each tooth being about six laches long^ 
itnd an inch in diameter at the- head^ and is pointed a 
little at the end that meets the ground. Tliis gires nm 
teeth, there being four inches over at each end of the 
head. In this heacU there is a handle fixed of about six 
feet long. When my ground is prepared^ raked nice and 
smooth, and cleaned from stones and dods, I begin at 
the left hand end of the bed, and draw across it ninerswi 
at once, I then proceed, taking- care to keep the left ba&d 
tooth of the Driller in the right hand drill that has ju^t 
been made ; so that now I make but eight new dnUs, 
because (for a guide) the left hand tooth goes this time 
in the drills which was before made by the right hand 
tooth. Thus, at every draw, I make eight drills* Andi 
in this way, a pretty long bed is formed into nice, straight 
drills, in a very few minutes. The sowing, after thiSi i^ 
done with tmth, and the depth of the covering must be 
alike for all the seeds. If it be parsnips or carrots, which 
require a wider distance between the rows $ or, cabbage 
plants, which, as they are to stand oidy for a while, do 
not require distances so wide: in these cases, other 
Drilla^ may be made. 

9^. In the oase of large pkces ^ ground, a hand J>riUei' 
IS not sufficient. Yet, if the land be ploughed, furrows 
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might make the paths^ the harrow might smooth the 
^und^ and the hand-driller might be used for onions, 
or for any thing else. However, what I did^ in America, 
(or Kidney Beans, was this. 1 had a roller drawn by au 
ox, or a horse. The roller was about eight inches in 
diameter, and ten feet long. To that part of the frame 
of the roller, which projects, or brings over, beyond the 
roller behind, I attached, by means of two pieces of wood 
and iwo pins, a bar ten feet long. Into this bar I put t^ 
tteth; and near the middle of the bar two handles. The 
roller being put in motion, breaks all the clods that the 
harrow has left, draws after it the ten teeth, and the ten 
teeth make ten drills, as deep, or as shallow, as the man 
iihooses who follows the roller, holding the two bandies 
of the bar. The two pieces of wood, which connect the 
kar with the hinder projecting part of the frame of the 
roller, teork on the pins, so as to let the bar up and down, 
aa occasion may require ; and, of course, while the roller 
id turning, at the end, the bar, with the teeth in it, is 
Rused from the ground. 

93. Thus are ten drills made by an ox, in about Jive 
wuies, which would perhaps ^require a man more than a 
day to make with a hoe. In short, an ox, or a horse, and 
t man and a boy, will do twelve acres in a day with ease. 
Aod to draw the drills with a hoe would require forty' 
fight men at the least ; for, there is the line to be at 
voH& as well as the hoe. Wheat, and even peas, are in 
the fields, drilled by machines ; but beans cannot, and 
especially kidney beans. Drills must be made : and« 
where they are cultivated on a large scale, how tedious 
aad expensive must be the operation to make the drills. 
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by lioe and hoe ! When the drills are made, the beans 
are laid in at proper distances, then covered with a light 
harrow ; and after all comes the roller, with the teeth 
lifted up of course ; and all is smooth and neat. The ex- 
pense of such an apparatus is, really, nothing worth 
notice. 

94. In order to render the march of the ox straight, 
my ground was ploughed into lands, one of which took 
the ten rows of kidney-beans 5 so that the ox had only 
to be kept straight along upon the middle of the land. 
And, in order, to have the lands ^t, not arched at all, the 
ground was ploughed twice in this shape, which brought 
the middle of the lands where the furrows were before/ 
If, however, the ground had been flat-ploughed, without 
any furrow, there would have been no difficulty. I shouli 
have started on a straight side, or on the straightest side, 
leaving out any crook or angle that there ' might have 
been. I should have taken two distinct objects, found, 
or placed, beyond the end of" the work, and should have 
directed the head of the ox in a line with those two ob- 
jects. Before I started, I should have measured off th6 
width to find where the ox ought to come to again, and 
then have fixed two objects to direct his coiping back. 1 
should have done this at each end, till the piece had beeil 
finished. 

95. When the seeds, in the garden-sowing, are pro- 
perly, and at suitable distances, placed in the drills, rake 
the ground, and, in all cases, tread it with your feet, 
unless it be very moist. Then rake it slightly again ; for 
all seeds grow best when the earth is pressed closely 
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about them. When the plants come up, thin them, kee^ 
them clear of weeds, and attend to the directions given 
tinder the names of the several plants. 
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TRANSPLANTING. 

96. The weather for transplanting, is the same as that 
for sowing. If you do this work in wet weather, or when 
the ground is wet, the work cannot be well done. It is 
no matter what the plant is, whether it be a cucumber 
plant, or an oak-tree. It has been observed, as to seeds, 
that they like the earth to touch them in every part, and 
to lie close about them. It is the same with roots. One 
half of the bad growth that we see in orchards, arises 
from negligence in the planting : from tumbling the earth 
carelessly in upon the roots. The earth should be as 
fine as possible j for, if it be not, part of the roots will 
remain untouched by the earth. If the ground be wet, it 
cannot be Jine. And, if mixed wet, it will remain in a 
sort of mortar, and will cling and bind together, and wiH 
leaTe more or less of cracks, when it become dry. 

97. If possible, therefore, transplant when the ground 
18 not wet 'y but^ here again, as in the case of sowing, 
let it he dug, or deeply moved, and well broken, imme- 
diately before you transplant into it. There is a fermen- 
taiion that takes place immediately after nioving, and a 
dew arises, which did not arise before. These greatly ex- 
ceed, in power of causing the plant to strike, any thing to be 
obtained by rain on the plants at the time of planting 

E 5 
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wc by planting in wet earth. Cabbages and Kuta 3aga 
(or Swedish Tarnip) I have proved, in innumerable in- 
stances, will, if planted in freshly-moved earthy under a 
burning sun, be a great deal finer than those planted iu 
wet ground, or during rain. The causes are explained 
in the foregoing paragraph ; and there never was a 
greater, though a most popular error, than that of waiiini^ 
for a shower, in order to set about the work of transplant- 
ing. In all the books that I have read, without a single 
exception : in the English Gardening books 5 in the 
English Farmer's Dictionary, and many other works on 
English husbandry ; in the Encyclopedia 3 in short, in 
all the books on husbandry and on gardenipg that I have 
ever read, English or French, this transplanting in 
showery weather is recommended. 

98. If you transplant in hot weather, the leaves of the 
plants will be scorched 5 but the hearts will live j and 
the heat, assisting the fermentation, will produce new 
roots in twenty-four hours, and new leaves in a few days. 
Then it is that you see fine vegetation come on. If you 
plant in wet, that wet must be followed by dry ; the 
earth, from being moved in wet, contracts the mortary 
nature -, hardens first, and then cracks ; and the plants 
will stand in a stunted state, till the ground be moved 
about them in dry weather. If I could have my wish in 
the planting of a piece of cabbages, ruta baga, lettuces, 
or almost any thing, I would find the ground perfectly 
dry at top 5 I would have it dug deeply ; plant imme- 
diately ^ and hate no rain for three or four days. I 
would prefer no rain for a month, ^ to rain at the time of 
planting. 
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99. This is a matter of primary importance. How 
many crops are lost by the waiting far a shower 1 And, 
when the shower comes, the ground is either not dug, or 
it has been dug for some time, and the benefit of the 
fermentation is wholly lost. 

MX), However, there are some very tender plants; 
plants so soft and juicy as to be absolutely burnt up, and 
totally destroyed, stems and all, in a hot sun, in a few 
bonrs. These, which lie in a small compass, must be 
Guided at least, if not watered, upon their removal 5 a 
more particular notice of 'which will be taken as we pro- 
ceed in the Lists of the Plants. 

101. In the act of transplanting, the main things are to 
take care not to bury ike heart of the plant ^ and to take 
care that the earlh t>e well pressed about the pinnt of the 
»w<of the plant. To press the earth very closely about 
the item of the plant is of little use, if you leave the point 
of the root loose. I beg that this may be borne in mind ; 
fcr the growth, and even the life of the plant, depend on 
freat care as to this particular. See Cabbage, paragraph 
199, for a minute description of the act of planting* 

lOS. As to propagation by cuttings, slips, layers, and 
«6ets, it will be spoken of under the names of the seve- 
ral plants usually propagated in any of ^hose ways* 
OiUings are pieces cut off from branches of trees and 
plants. Slips are branches pulled off, and slipped down 
at a joint. Layers are branches left on the plant or tree, 
«id bent down to the ground^ and fastened, with earth 
Wd upon the part between the plant and the top of the 
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branch. Offsets are parts of the root and plant separated 
from the main root. 



CULTIVATION. 

103. Herb> as in the toregoing parts of this Chapter, 
I propose to speak only of what is of general application, 
in order to save the room that would be necessary to re- 
peat instructions for cultivation under the names of the 
several plants. 

104. The ground being good^ and the sowings or plant- 
ing, having been properly performed, the next thing is 
the after^management, which is usually called the culd- 
vation, 

105. If the subject be from seed, the first thing is to 
see that the plants stand at a proper distance from each 
other ; because, if left too close, they cannot come to 
good. Let them also be thinned early } for, even while 
in seed-leaf, they injure each other. Carrots, parsnips, 
lettuces, every thing, ought to be thinned in the seed- 
leaf. 

106. Hoe, or weed, immediately 5 and, let me observe 
here, once for all, that weeds never ought to be suffered 
to get to any size either in field or garden, and especiaUy 
in the latter. 

107. But, besides the act of killing weeds, cultivatm 
means moving the earth between the plants while growia^i 
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This assists them in their growth : it feeds them : it 
raises food for their roots to live upon. A mere^*-' 
hoeing does nothing but keep down the weeds. The 
hoeing when the plants are become stout^ should be 
deep -J and, in general^ with a hoe that has spanes, instead 
of a mere fiat plate. In shorty a sort of prong in the 
IKfsture of a hoe. And the spane of this prong-hoe may 
be longer, or shorter, according to the nature of the 
crop to be hoed. Deep-hoeing is enough in some cases ; 
but, in others^ d^ging is necessary to produce a fine and 
foil crop. If any body will have a piece of cabbages^ 
and will dig between the rows of one half of them twice 
during their growth^ and let the other half of the piece 
, have nothing but a fiat-hoeing, that person will find that 
the half which has been digged between, will, when the 
crop is ripe, weigh nearly^ if not quite, twice as much as 
the other half. 

108. It may appear, that, to dig thus amongst growing 
plants is to cut ofi^, or tear off, their roots, of which the 
ground is full. This is really the case, and this does 
gieat good 3 for the roots, thus cut asunder, shoot again 
from the plant's side, find new food, and send, instantly, 
fresh vigour to the plant. The effect of this tillage is 
quite surprising. We are hardly aware of its power in 
producing vegetation ; and we afe still less aware of the 
^^tance^ to which the roots of plants extend in every 
direction. 

109. Mr. TuU, the father of the drill-husbandryi* 
gives the following account of the manner in which he 
dilcovered the distance to which certain roots extend. 
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i should observe here, that he was led to think of tb^ 
drilling of crops in the fields of England^ from having, 
when in France^ observed the effects of inter-tillage on 
the vines, in the vineyards. If he had visited America 
instead of France, he would have seen the effects of that 
tillage, in a still more striking light, on plants in tbe 
Indian corn-fields ; for^ he would have seen those plants 
spindling, yellow, actually perishing, to-day, for want of 
ploughing } and, in four days after a good, deep, clean, 
and careful ploughing, especially in hot weather, he 
would have seen them wholly change their colour, become 
of a bright and beautiful green, bending their leaves 
over the intervals, and growing at the rate of four inches 
in the twenty-four hours. 

110. The passage, to which I have alluded, is of so 
interesting a nature, and relates to a matter of so much 
importance, that I shall insert it entire, and also the 
plate made use of by Mr. TuU to illustrate his meaning. 
I shall not, as so many others have, take the thoughts, 
and send them forth as my own ; nor, like Mr. John 
C^RI6TIAN CuBWEN, a Member of Parliament, steal them 
,^rom TuLL, and give them, with all the honour belonging 
to ihem, to a Bishop, 

111* ^' A Method how to find the distance to which roots 
*^ extended horizontally, A piece, or plot, dug and^ade 
*' fine, in whole hard ground, as in Plate VL Fig. 1. 

" The end A, 2 feet, the end B. IS feet, the length oi 
*' the piece 20 yards -, the figures in the middle of it arc 
" 20 turnips, sown early, and well hoed. The manner of 
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*' this hoeing must be, at first, near the plants, with a 
spade, and each time afterwards, a foot distance, till 
the earth be once well dug j and, if weeds appear 
where it has been so dug, hoe them out shallow with 
the hand-hoe. But, dig all the piece next the out-lines 
" deep every time, that it may be the finer for the roots 
•' to enter, when they are permitted to come thither. If 
the turnips be all bigger, as they stand nearer to the 
end B, it is a proof that they all extend to the outside 
'' of the piece, and the Turnip 20, will appear to draw 
** nourishment from six foot distance from its centre.' But ' 
*' if the Turnips 16", 17, 18, 19, 20, acquire no greater 
'* bulk than the Turnip 15, it will be clear, that their 
'' roots extend no farther than those ^of the Turnip 15 
" does ; which is about four foot. By this method the 
" distance of the extent of roots of any plant, may be ' 
*' discovered. — There Is also another way to find the \ 
'* length of roots, by making a lobg narrow trench, at the 
" distance you expect they will extend to, and fill it 
'' with salt ; if the plant be killed by the salt, it is 
** certain that so^e of the roots enter it. 

112. ^' What put nie upon trying this method, was an 
*' observation of two lands, or ridges, (see Plate II. l'lg.2.) 
*' drilled with Turnipa in rows, a foot asunder, and very 
*' even in them ; the ground, at both ends and one side, 
*' was hard and. unploughed. The Turnips not being 
** hoed were very poor, small, and yellow, except the 
'' three outside rows, bed, which eXood next to the land 
** (or ridge) E, which land, being ploughed and harrowed, 
*' a{ the time the land A ought to have been hoed, gave a 

dark flourishing colour to these three rows ; and the 
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" Twmpi in the row d, which stood farthest off from the 
'' new ploughed land £^ received so much benefit from 
" it, as to grow twice as big as any of the more distant 
"rows. The row c being a foot nearer to the new 
[ "ploughed land^ became twice as large as those in d^ 
"but the fow h, which was next to the land £, jgrew 
"much larger yet. Fis a piece of hard whole ground^ 
" of about two perch in lengthy and about two or three 
'' foot broad, lying betwixt those two lands, which had 
" not been ploughed that year ; it was remarkable that^ 
"during the length of this interjacent hard ground^ the 
" rows h cd were as i^mall and yellow as any in the land. 
" The Turnips in the row d, about three foot distant from' 
"the land E, receiving a double increase, proves they 
" had as much nourishment from the land E as from the 
" land A, wherein they stood, Which nourishment was 
"brought by less than half the number of roots of each 
" of these rurwip*. In their own land they must have 
"extended a yard all round, else they could not have 
" reached the land E, wherein it is probable these few 
" roots went more than another yard, to give each tur- 
''oip as much increase as all the roots had done in 
"their own land. Except that it will hereafter appear, 
" that the new nourishment taken at the extremities of 
'* the roots in the land £, might enable the plants to send 
'* out more new roots in their own land, and receive 
" something more from thence. The row c being twice as 
"big as the row d, must be supposed to extend twice as 
'* fer ; and the row h, fo\ir times as far, in proportion as 
'' it was of a bulk quadruple to the row d** 

113. Thus, then, it is clear, that tillage amongst grow- 
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log plants is a great thing. Not only is it of great be- 
nefit to the plants $ not only does it greatly augment the 
amount of the crop^ and make it of the best quality ^ but 
it prepares the ground for another crop. If a summer 
fallow be good for the land^ here is a summer fallow ; if 
the ploughing between turnips prepare the land for wheat, 
the digging between cabbages and other crops wiU^ of 
course, prepare the land for succeeding crops. 

114. fVatering plants, though so strongly recommended 
in English Gardening books, and so much in practice, is ' 
a thing of very doubtful utility in any case, and, in most i 
cases, of positive injury. A country often endures present ' 
suffering from long drought ; but^ if even all the gar-» 
dtos and all the fields could, in such a case, be watered ^ 
with a watering-pot, I much question whether it would 
be beneficial even to the crops of the dry season itself. « 
It is not, observe, rain water that you can, one time out 
of a thousand, water with. And, to nourish plants, the 
water must be prepared in clouds and mists and dews* 
Observe this. Besides, when rain comes, the earth is 
prepared for it by that state of the air which precedes 
rain, and which makes all things damp, and slackens and 
loosens the earth, and disposes the roots and leaves for 
the reception of the rain. To pour water, therefore, 
upon plants, or upon the ground where they are growing, 
or where seeds are sown, is never of much use^ and is 
generally mischievous ^ for, the air is dry -, the sun comes 
immediately and bakes the ground, and vegetation is 
checked, rather than advanced, by the operation. The 
best protector against frequent drought is frequent dig^' 
gmg ; or, in the fields, pUmghmg, and always deep. Hence 
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vill arifle a fermentation and dew$. The gpround will havt 
wHstntre in it, ia spite of all droughty wbicb the hard, ua- 
moved ^ound, will not. But always dig or plough ia 
dxji weather, and^ the drier the weather, the deeper you 
ooght to go, and the finer you ought to break the earth. 
When plants are covered by lights, or are in a house, or are 
covered with cloths in the night time, they may need 
watering, and in such cases, must have it given them 
by band. 

115. I shall conclude this Chapter with observing, on 
what I deem a vulgar errot, and an error, too, which 
sometimes produces inconvenience. It is believed, and 
stated, that the ground grows tired, in time, of the same 
wH of plant ; and that, if it be, year after year, cropped 
with the same sort of plant, the produce will be small, 
>Bd the quality inferior to what it was at first. Mr. Tull 
has most satisfactorily proved, both by fact and argu- 
ment, that this is not true. And I will add this fact, that 
Mr. Missing, a barrister, living in the parish of Titchfield, 
in Hampshire, and who was a most excellent and kind 
neighbour of mine, has a border under a south wall, on 
which he, and his father before him, have grown early 
peas, every year, for HKwe, now, than fifty years -, and if, at 
any time, they had been finer than they were every one 
y^ of the four or five years that I saw them, they must 
^ve been something very extraordinary -, for, in those 
years, they were as fine, and as full bearing, as any that 
1 ever saw in England. 

U6. Before I entirely quitted the subject of Cultivation, 
there would be a few remarks to be made upon the 
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means of preventing the depredations of vermin^ some of \ 
which make their attacks on the seed, others on the roots*, 
others on the stem, others on the leaves and blossoms, and 
others oh the fruit ; but^ as I shall have to be very par- 
ticular on this subject in speaking of fruits, I defer it till 
I come to the Chapter on Fruits. 
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117. Having now treated of the Situation^ Soil, Fencing, '] 
and Laying out of Gardens ; on the making and manag* i 
ing of Hot- beds and Green-houses 3 and having g^ven 
some directions as to Propagation and Caltivatioa in ! 
general, I next proceed to give Alphabetical Lists of the 
several sorts of plants, and to speak of the proper treat' 
ment for each, under the three heads. Vegetables and 
Herbs $ Eruits^ and JFlowers. 



V, KITCHEN-CAROBN PLANTS^ — ^ARTICHOKB. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Kitchen'garden Plants, arranged in Alphabetical order, with 
Directions relative to the Propagation and Cultivation of 
each sort. 



118. The plants which are cultivated in the kitchen- 
gBTden are either such as are for food, or for medicinal 
purposes. The former are generally called vegetables, 
and the latter^ herbs ; and then there are pot-herbs and 
medicinal herbs^ which, altogether, forms a strange 
jumble and inconsistency ; every thing being a vegetable 
tbat grows out of the earth, from a blade of grass to an 
oak-tree. The best and most consistent way, therefore, 
is to give the name of Kitchen-garden plants to all the 
tilings grown in the kitohen-garden, except fruits, which 
will have a distinct Chapter allotted to themselves. The 
alphabetical order is also the best, because each article 
ia referred to with so much convenience. The reader will 
please to bear in mind what has been said in the fore- 
going Chapter with regard to propagation and cultivation 
IB general ; .that Chapter being written for the express 
PVpose of preventing the necessity of repeating, under 
every particular article, directions for selecting the sorts, 
for saving and preserving the seed, for sowing, for trans- 
pWiting and for after cultivation. The rules there laid 
down are applicable to all kitchen-garden plants 5 some 
Additional rules given in this Chapter^ will apply to each 
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plant respectively. After this preface, I begin the list of 
kitchen-garden plants in the manner before described. 

119. ARTICHOKE.— This plant is propagated either 
from seed or from offsets. If from the former, sow the 
seed in rows a foot apart, in the month of March 5 thin 
the plants to a foot apart as soon as they are an inch 
high I keep them cleanly weeded, and the ground moTed^ 
now-and-then, during the summer 5 and, in the autumn, 
they will be large enough to plant out where they are to 
stand and to bear. They are things that require a g'ood 
deal of room, and a very rich soil. Dung, which would 
be mischievous in some cases, can do no harm here. The 
ground ought to be fresh dug in the month of October, 
the plants taken up, and the points of the roots tipped 
with a sharp knife. They should be planted in clumps, 
at three feet apart in the row of clamps, and the rows 
should be about five feet apart. £ach clump should have 
four good plants in it, and these should be well ftisteoed 
in the ground, each plant standing at about nine inches 
from the other. When winter comes on, if hard frosts 
come, the clumps should be covered pretty thickly with 
litter, which, however, should be taken off again as soon 
as the frost is out of the groufid; biit no phint which luia 
been covered to be protected from the frost, should be 
uncovered, and the sUn left to come upon the grouAd 
where it stands, before the thaw has completely tacken 
place. In the spring, the ground about the clum{^ 
should be moved up a little with a fork, and nicely broken 
in dry weather, in March or April. These plants will 
bear fruit the first year 5 and, if properly managed, will 
continue to bear for a great many years. When their 
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loots reach stagnant water^ or any soil which they do 

not like> the plants begin to give out $ but other* 

wise^ they will keep bearing for a great namber of years. 

The next springs that is to say^ the second spring after 

hanng been planted out> you will find that they have 

sent out great numbers of side-shoots or offsets ; you 

should, therefore, move the earth away a little round the 

dump, and take off these offsets, which would otherwise 

prevent the great bearing of the plant. When you take off 

theseofl&ets, yon will find some very stout, while others-'wiU 

be very weak 3 and, if you want a new plantation, these 

offsets are as good plants as any ; and, if stout^ they will 

bear the first year, but, and very conveniently, they will 

' come into bearing after the old plants have done. The 

vtkihoke, although so robust a plant, is very sensible of 

the frost. Therefore, each clump should have the earth 

di&wn up pretty much about it in the fall of the year, 

bat in dry weather if possible, and, in very severe wea- 

tber, some litter should be laid on the top of each clnrnp^ 

being always taken off as soon as the frost is completely 

out of the ground. In the springs the whole of the 

ground ought to be carefully dug, and the earth levelled 

down from the sides of the clumps 3 the offsets should 

now be taken off, and the plants left to produce their 

crop. The rows of plants being five feet apart, affords 

«a opportunity for planting other things between them ; 

bat, this can hardly be done to any great advantage 

except you be in very great want of room -, for, what you 

gain in this way, you lose by the imperfect culture of the 

artichokes. They love cool ground, though, not stagnant 

water at the bottom ; and, perhaps, the best situation 

for them would be under the South side hedge of the 
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outer garden. O/ie row of clumps along under that 
hedge^ and at three feet from it, would contain fifty, 
clumps^ which would, if well cultivated, produce enough 
for any family in the world. The artichoke is a large, 
rude and tall thing, and, thus situated, it would not in- 
tercept the view of prettier crops. If part of that shady 
hedge were wanted for other things, you might have two 
rows of Artichokes, extending half the length of the 
row before mentioned. Those who are very fond of Arti- 
chokes might have some few clumps in an earlier spot -, 
and, to have them late in the year, the latest should be 
cut off with stems as long as possible^ and these stems 
stuck into moist earth or sand in a cool shed or in a 
cellar ; preserved in which manner, many people have 
them to eat in January. There are two sorts of this plant, 
the difference of which consists^ I believe, solely in the 
fruit, or rather of the flower j for, after all, the seed is 
the fruit. One of these sorts bear a conical head, and 
the other a head which is round. The latter is larger 
than the former, but I never heard that there was any 
difference in the quality. If you wish to save the seed 
of this plant, you ought to let some of the earliest heads 
remain uncut, they will flower like a thistle in the sum- 
mer, and the seed very much like that of the Sun-flower, 
will be ripe in the Fall. Gather it when perfectly, dry, 
rub it out of the husk, and put it by in a very dry place^ 
where it will keep good for thre^e years at the lea.9t. 

1^. ASPARAGUS,— -This plant is raised from seed 
only. It is contained in small berries which are first 
green and then red, each of which contains two or 
three black seeds which are ripe in the m.QQth pf Oc^- 
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bcilr. The seed shotild be then gathered, made perfectly 

•dry. Hie poda kept whole and hung up in a dry place 

fornse 3 when wanted to be sown^ it ahould be rubbed 

est of the pod. Out of the pod, the seed will keep four 

or five years ^ but, if in the pod and kept dry, it would 

probably keep twenty. To have asparagus beds, there 

ke two ways of going to work : first : sowing the seeds 

•ia the beds at once ; and, second, raising the plants else- 

-wliere, and transplanting them into beds. The beds 

- ought to be four feet wide, and not more, because you 

• <|light to be able to cut the asparagus without going upon 
tiie beds. If the ground where the beds are to be, have 
a dry bottom to a great cjep^, the beds may stand pretty 
ntBsAj upon a level with the common earth of the garden ; 
M, if the bottom be ^et, the paths between the beds 

• oaght to be deep ; they ought to serve as trenches ; for 
'ilpaira^gns does not like to have its roots sopping in wet ; 

aikd yet it likes rich and rather moist ground. It is un- 
derstood that the whole of the garden has been trenched 
to the depth of three feet nine inches, to which depth, 
however, the root of the asparagus will not be vety long 
in going } for, if the culture be good, and tbe bottom 
free from stagnant water, a plantation will last for a good 
ioog life-time, or more. The ground being manured 
weH, weU-dug, and made very fine, lay out your beds in 
Hareh in dry weather 3 or, indeed, in good ground, any 
time in Apnl may do very well. Suppose, four beds to 
be wanted,- each of them as long as the ividth of one of 
Ae plats in the garden. Lay out tiie four beds at the 
west end, for instance, of plat g; and the beds will, of 
course, ran from north to south : each bed is to be four 
fcet wide^ and each alley between the beds, two feet^ or 
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two feet abd a half wide. As you mArk out yopr beds^ 
drWe down, at each eOroar^ a-pin of sotne durable woo4« 
about the 4iae of your wridt (if it be a stout one)» and 
going doWn into the ground a foot and a half a% lem^, 
leaving aix inches to be aboye^ ground; these pins being 
always ready to apply the lioe to^ will prevcrut th^ beds 
from erer getting out of their proper shape. Having 
laid out the beds, make three lines: alosg ^eadi, p l aciqp 
the first line at sik indies from the outside of the li^. 
The lines are to be a foot apart, and that wlU leare aix 
inches from the outside line to the outaafe of the bed -, 
sow the seed along these . lines, press it wdl down info 
the ground, and cover it lig^y. The jriiants'wSl be up 
in June ; aad,«s soon as they are faiAy Up, thin tbei|:fc.to 
a foot apart, and keep them 'very dean and nie^ly hped 
all the Bummec. They will, in the autuAin, have SlAlks 
or haulm about a foot high, Which Will turn yeUow io tbe 
month of November. When it do 40, cut it qff, and 
cover the bed an inch or .two deep with aptixture of 
wood ashes or other compost. Thus •the beds "will Ue all 
the winter. In the apring, March or early in April, loove 
the tops of the beds with a fork^ a^d carefully pick out 
all weeds that make their appearance ; and t^n^tbrow 
upon the beds earth about two inches deep from the 
alleys, making that earth very fine, and keeping the 
edges of the alleys very smooth and straight. Hie 
plants will now send out several shoots from each crovm, 
and, if kept clean dtirii^ the summer, the haulm "wjll 
attain the height of three feet. This year, the plants "mil 
bear some seed y but, no notice is to be taken of < that ; 
and, in jhe month of November, when the haulm becoaiies 
yellow, you cut it off again close to the ^rowond, and ipiy 
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pn good, well prepared compost, P&rtly cQn^Uiuig of 
rotten dupg to the depth of two inches or a little mere. 
]n the spring, irf March, throw 4ipoa the beds three 
inches deep of earth out of the alleys. Break it very 
fine, find attend to keeping the sides of the bed very 
smooth and erect. This is the third year after sowing -, 
and^jf the ground be jg;ood in its natyire^ and, if all these 
instructions be duly attended to, there will be some 
be^ds ,of asparagus fit to cut. The four beds wiU con- 
mn 588 stools or crowns,- and, if you were to cut only 
fimr heads of asparagus from each crown, you would 
have above twenty . hundred bundles of aspai:agus, a 
hnnirred in each bundle. However, unless the crowns 
be very strong^ it would be best to wait another year ; 
sad then, without cutting any but what would be very 
fine, you would have more than any family of reasqnable 
fize would want to consume. In the faU of this third 
fear, cut down tlie haulm as before ; put on manure 
ag^io as before j and in .the next spring, take another 
two jmd a half inches of eeurth opt of the alleys and put 
on the beds as before. The alleys will uqw be deep 
enough, and you ne^ never throw any more earth upon 
the beds, except the shovellings up of what has fallen 
into them from the beds by washing or crumbling ^ and 
this ought to be done every spring, in March. Every 
M, the haulm ought to be cut 0^5 and some little 
natter of manure, rather of a littery sort, scattered on ; 
and this oug)it,to be forked up every spring, previous to 
the shovelling up of the. alleys. One very great fault in 
the nuuiagement of aspamgui^^beds, is, to i^itfer^he seed 
to drop and to remain on the beds. This seed will gro^ 
and become plants ; and, in a short time, you have the 

F « 
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bed all in confusion, young ones growing at the top, and 
old ones growing underneath. Therefore, the haulm 
ought to be cut off before the seed dro[) 3 and, if it 
should, by accident, drop, in the cutting of the haulm^ 
the seed ought to be swept carefully up with a broom 
and carried away. It is the practice of many persons, and 
of most persons, to sow lettuces, onions and radishes, 
upon asparagus beds, which are taken off before the 
haulm of the asparagus arise to any considerable height^ 
but this is a very bad practice : these plants rob the 

• 

asparagus, they prevent its due cultivation ; and> in 
short, the injury to you as a gardener is much greater 
than its good. In the cutting pf asparagus, great care 
must be taken to use a proper ipstrument, and to make 
the cut in a proper manner, The instrument is a knife 
made with teeth, like a saw, which ought to be put down 
close by the side of the shoot which you are going to cut off, 
and then you separate the shoot from the crown by a push 
almost perpendicular ; for otherwise, you might destroy 
three or four shoots in the cutting off of one. Those shoots 
which you do not cut off for th^ purpose of eating, are 
left to go on to become haulm, and these are cut down 
Annually at the time and in the manner described. Such 
^ Is the manner of raising asparagus from seed. The man- 
ner of raising from plants is this : you sow the aspara- 
gus in March or Aprils in the same manner as described 
for the beds, in some other spot ; and, when the plants 
come tip, you thin them carefully to the 'distance of about 
three inches apart, keeping them very clean all the sum- 
mer. Irt October, or in March the next year, you make 
your beds' as before *, and, instead of sowing seed in the 
Jrhree rows upon each bed as before directed, plant these 
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plants at a foot i^art in tbeserowsj placing their crowns 
about half an inch below the top of the ground^ and then 
covenqg the beds over an inch or two deep with good 
compost, or fine manure of some sort or other, having 
amongst it some salt, not too much> or a pretty good 
portion of wood-ashes. You then proceed with these 
bedS) autumn and spring, precisely in the same way with 
the beds of sown asparagus ; and you may, perhaps, 
hare them fit to cut a year earlier 5 and, if great care be 
taken, that will certainly be the case. The asparagus is 
80 excellent a plant ; it is so good, and is so great a 
fiiroarite, that it is one of the few garden plants that is 
worth the trouble and expense of a hot*bed, and particu* 
larly as the trouble which it gives is in an inverse propor- 
tion to its value. To have asparagus in hot-beds, which 
jou may have if yoii will, from November until the time 
that Jt comes in the open ground, this is the method ; 
make a bed, according to the rules lud down in Chap- 
ter HI. The bed ought to be. strong or weak ; that is to 
lay, high or Ipw^ according to the season of the year. In 
November^ for instance, you want but little heat : in 
Janaary and February a.great deal : less in March, and 
scarcely any in April. To have the plants, make a bed, 
the rows on which should be seven inches apart, and the 
plants six. inches apart in the row. Fill this.bed with 
plants that have stood one year elsewhere in the inann,er 
before-mentioned. Let them stand two years in .this 
bed, and be managed there just in the same manner as if 
they were going to stand there for ever. At the endof these 
two years, as soon as the haulm turns yellow, the plants 
will be fit to take up to put into hot-beds. When you 
have madciyoiur bed^ and the heat be spfficiently up, put 
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good earth tipoti it four ihche^ dbdp 6r thet^boutd. Then 
take up the plants, or, rathter, th^ erotics froid their bed, 
and place them i]|iott the earth iii the hot-bed as near 
together as they c&ii conveniently sttthd; Tilke care that 
the crowns are till of the same height in the hot-bed, and 
bring thetfi from the gardem beds With their balls of eartlk 
to them, and their roots as little torn as possible. Wbe^ 
you hare thecrt>Wns all neatly and evenly arranged upon 
the beds, fiW ill the interstices between them with fine 
earth, give the whdle a gentle wateribg, and then covet' 
the crowiis over whih fine earth six inches deep. If tlie 
bed be a pretty strong one, and, if you give air judt- 
cioudiy, and keep frostd effbctuiLlly out, you may cut 
asparagus in twenty days fW>m the time that you put At 
cro\^s into the bed ; but, ybii must be watchAll to give 
as much air as the season will permit, otherwise the a^ 
-p&t&giU will be spindling. Will be of a pale colour, and 
witt have very little taste. It may so happett, Ihiit, -wkeh 
you are ready to put your asparagus into the bed, the 
crowns will be locked up ttom you by fhDst. To b6 |ire- 
pared for this, put, in dtre time, mofe littet, or straw, 
upon your stock of ci'OWns than' the frosts ten penetrate 
through. If you wish to have but one hbt-bed of aspa- 
ragus every year, yotir annual provisiou of crowns wiH, 
of course, be accordingly. These crowns Will gfve yott, 
in the hot-bed, asparagus for a month or six weeks ; and 
that, too, if you [Aease, in January or February. When 
they have borne fheir crop, they are of no more use, and 
will, of course, be flcing away ; biit, they arie worth the 
trouUe, «nd I know of nothing that lA niore sur^ to 
be attended with success. If the ilreadiei* shotdd prove 
ve^ severe while the crdwns are'ifi the bed, not only 
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Wck eay^rfalga^ hati: Imbigti, Jm$t^ hp neortod. to^ and 
fiifiHt jmi. witt. imd Drilty daqrlW under: tt^e hf aji) of 
Ctci^lfM^ AAjtiiQ! tll0 aorU of aaparagus of which some 
pwfkiUiii, Ih^ fwr my Jferjtg oould never dj$cov^r any 
4i(bren«e.: some^talkof red<-tq[>ped and some of greea- 
tQ|iped y but I am convinced tha^t aU the difference that 
there is, is to be traced to the soil, the climate, ^nd the 
cohnre. 

191. BALM**-r'Uus. is a herb pnrely medickial, A 
levy Iktlft of it ifl snffiddit in any garden. It is propa* 
gited feaax secA, or feom oftets. When onqe planted^ 
Ae «dy care teq^tired jii to see that i do not extend 
ilNlf too widetty. 

ISt^ BASEL ia avieiry swe^t Minnal ppii-herb, h^\9gQ». 
tifoacnii, thnidwarf and thfitaS* {taholiM besowec on v^try 
i|ie eaiik endy in the spring, ai^d transplanted ilito earth 
sfmHyifine, with very great care* But, let me here speak 
of tile place for/ herbs in geiilenil. They dhonld all be 
coUeoted (ogethec in (>ne spot if possible. The beat form 
is a long bed, wifk an altey oo each side of it, the bed 
too aanov to need trampling in order to reach the 
middle oC U. The herbs should stand in rows made 
ienofls this bed,, the quantity of each being in due pro-* 
fotikm Co the eionsumptidn of the fiimily ^ ^r it is a 
made of gre&t wabt of judgment to occupy great spaces 
ti gmind with things th^t ^an be.of no possible use. 
Vie often Jee, in a gcsatleman'Srgavden, as mttph parsley 
gSMribgM Mwald be suQcient for th? sqpply of a targe 
tonntiry toawl y and, ad to mkiit I haive often seen it co- 
verii%; seveeAl rodd of gronnd« when %h/^ sensible original 
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intention was that it should be confined fHthin the space 
of a couple of square yards. Mint, howevefr, forms an 
exception to what has just been said about collecting the 
herbs together in one place; for its encroachments. ate 
such that it must be banished to some spot where those 
encroachments can occasionally be restricted by the ope^ 
rations of the spade. 

123. BEAN. — ^Bean is the name given to two plants 
having very little resemblance to each other in almost, 
any respect. In the French language, they have twa 
different names wholly dissimilar to each other. That 
sort which we call our bean, and which is an upright 
plant, rising very high, producing a very )Brge seed, and 
is called garden-bean or horse-bean: that species the 
French call/^^; that species which we call Iddney-betin 
(because the seed is exactly in the shape of a kidney)^ 
or French bean, because, I suppose, it came originally 
from France, the French call haricot; which latter nanie 
has given rise to an application of it, very enrious, bat 
quite congenial to the turn of mind and taste of those 
by whom it has been adopted. Thus, we see, a dish of 
stewed mutton, made richer than its own means would 
afford, by all manner of ingredients, call a haricot of 
mutton ; whereas the French mean by a haricot of mut- 
ton a dish full of haricots or beans, with a little morsel 
of mutton stewed along with them. The Sngljsh bean, 
which is that that we have now to speak of, has several 
varieties, the favourite amongst which, -is the broad bean, 
or Windsor bean. The long-pod is the next best, though 
there are several Others of nearly the same form, size and 
quality. But, there is one bean which is called the 
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Mtrngtm, which comes earlier thaa the rest, and which, 
oa that account, is justly esteemed by those who like 
this sort of vegetable, whicbi I must confess, I do not. 
All this tribe of beans thrive best in moist and stiffish 
ground ; but/-if we desire to have them early, we must 
sow them early ; and, near a wall, facing to the south, 
they may be sowed in November and even in October ; 
and, if kept earthed up pretty nearly to their tops, and 
In very sharp weather, covered from the frost, they will 
stand the winter pretty well ; and will be a little earlier 
than those which are sowed in the latter end of February 
or beg^ning of March. Another way to have these 
early beans, is, to sow a small patch, and to let them 
come up within an inch of one another. Standing thus 
iqpoB a small piece of grou9d> they are easily protected 
^l sharp wea.ther ; and a;re ready to be removed, by 
transplanting in the first mild weather in March > but 
eyen then they should go into the warmest part of the 
garden. Another sowing, even of these, should take 
place in the latter end of February, or very early in 
March, which is the time also for sowing the Windsor 
bean, the long-pod, and all the other varieties. Of the 
Windsor bean and the long-pod another sowing should 
take place in April, and in every month until Juty ; that 
is to say, if the family like them. The sowings ougl^ to 
be of small extent, hoivever, for the. crop is large, and 
the plant, when it has shed its blossom, is no great 
beauty, though exceeding almost all others in the sweet- 
ness of its flower. Mice are great enemies of beans, or, 
more properly speaking, they love them too much, as the 
cannibal said of his fellow-creatures. This love, how- 
ever, sometimes proves extremely inconvenient to the 
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beuti-ptanur ^ and> Hierdbi^^ iili^se getitry tmist be 1t«^ 
doWh,M\^hldi the)rteini!tyaK,1io^i^«r^t^;fty tn^^ 
gardiittefs know Verf well tn^w to ftet. The tite|^& tit 
wlifch tlf^ larger beanid ar^ soWed Is abbul three! ifiche)^ 
and the stAsAtr oneis ubout two incfaes stud t, half ; t»i4, 
in every c^e, all the e^th drawn otit di the di'm, JshOtfid 
he put in again tfpon the beans, und trodden derwn liptfn 
them with the Whole wdght of the body of a stotit msA ; 
fbr the more closely they tone pressed into ttie groiM, 
and the ground is pressed Hipon ttixsttk, the more certainly 
and the more tlgouroutly wiH-fhey grow ; 'and the tnofe 
difficult, too, will' it be for tlietticerto displace them. 

124. BBAN (KIDWEY), which the Pretfch call 
HARlCOT.^The varieties h'e« are perfectly entfesd ; 
but there are tWo distinct deseriptiDns trf '£he Utfoey- 
bean, dwaffs, and cUnibers, The mode, however, of pf<i- 
pagatlng and cultiioeiting fs thesame in both cases, except 
that the dwarfe require smiedler distances than the dihnber, 
and that the latter are grown witli the assistance of poi^s 
M^Mch the former arc not. This is a plant, Tery different, 
indeed, in its nature, from the fh^e, or, English ijeatt: 
it is a native of a warm climate 5 ^ery sensible tX fto% 
and only one degree more hardy than the cucumber, xirti 
^not at all more hardy tKan the-sgnash. The Very al^htetft 
•^Oflt-^ checks thte growth of the plant and changes tbe 
colour of the leaves^ and, the leaves are ab^blut^^ 
S(iorched up by frosts not sufficient to ♦produce ice no 
thicker than gauze; so that, we have here a stfmmer 
plant to a3l intents and pdrposes} aplant that mast he 
cultivated under cover of some sort, except at timciJ 
when there is' a complete absence of firost. The general 
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ti99 Imr 89VI9S kidocf *bQ^4i io grpmi ignite itpem 
vta 4)^|e is ^ slp^Uff of a^ Mirt* «id .wlier« ooveripg; 
« lM)y im^^^^^^l^^^^^' ^* the Jlrst of Ua%. I be^; tb» 
Ml#r to bear ibis ia wa^'^ i i jbc^v^ !^.^^ ^® thing- often 
•ajOdgb : Bjno $ifiie8 on|; of ten^ e^rUer sowii^ does no 
|ood ; mi eye? sowing at t2i|| time has frequently been 
found 0<> Q9Fty.' I ^ve bi4my kidney-beans all cut off 
id the n^onth of Jnn&$ ^n4 ^erefore;, if crop be the 
olljeQt* the fir^st wqek in May is quite e^rly enoughs 
fspci^dly fo» thp qfeflabwrs- 3ut, people wish to haive 
ftsoie m»il portion, at any nrte, of so capital a vegetable, 
M oariy a& jthey PPPsiWy can. . Those who have the 
|QSSS8> have thf^iii all the yrinUt in hot-houses 4 but a 
iKtrM OK Mt-b^. are insufficient for such a purpose, 
konr esse, (hereof e^ we must be content with the south 
jhoeof a jfrtfl, whwh, if paade proper use of for this 
{Nttpoie, will prpduqe beans from twelve to twenty days 
ttrikr than they c«n be ha4 in perfectly open ground, 
ittsgle row put m, two inql^s deep, qlose to the w^l, 
the bftos at about thre^ inches apart in the row, about 
fte tenth of April, and earthed yf to the seed leaf as spon 
18 they are above ground, an4 kept carefully screened 
£roiii frost every night by the leaning of a board or some 
oAter thing against th^.\f all j a>ingle roiv of these beans. 
Wag also of the earlieslt sort, wffl, in the south qf 
bgland, produce beans fit to gather in the last week of 
Jmic} wUle the same sort of beans sowed in the opeii 
giound at Ahe same tipap* will either rot in the ground 
Md Qe?er come up -, P.r will, after counng up, be so in- 
JMsd by the weather as to be overtaken by beans sowed 
early in May, and will, .alter all, not produce a crop half 
•0 abondmit. A good general time for sowii^ the first 
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dwarf beans for a crop« is^ the first of May : to have a 
constant supply, you should sow on the first of every 
month, August inclusiTe. The climbing' beans shonlct be 
sowed about the lOtfa of May. The culture of beaAa is. a 
▼ery easy matter. For the dwarf sorts, you -make dnils 
two feet apart and two inches deep, lay the beans along 
at three inches asunder, lay the earth over them and 
tread it down hard. As soon as they are up, whicli is 
very quickly, draw the earth from both sides (but not 
when it is wet) close up to the Stems, quite as high as 
the bottom of the stem of the seed leaf, and then give all 
the ground a good deep hoeing. The dwarf beans want 
nothing more than this : they push on at a great rate : 
they begin to show their blossoms in ten days, and i£ the 
frosts ket;p away, you have beans in a very short time. 
Even while they are producing, you can^ if you please, 
dig along the centre of the intervals, and there have 
another crop of beans -, or, if you like better, savoys, 
broccoli, or other things for the autumn or the winter. 
The beans are soon taken off, and your ground is ready 
for any succeeding crop. As to the climbers, they are 
sowed and cultivated in the same manner,* and- they will, 
if you please, creep about upon the ground ; but that is 
not the best way. They should be planted in a dotoble 
row, same depth as the dwarf* beans, ahd the' two rows 
about six inches apart. Then there should be an inter- 
val between each two double rows, of five or sii^ feet ; 
they should be earthed up in the same manner as de- 
scribed for the dwarf, beans, and, as soon as earthed up, 
the poles should be put to them. The poles ought to be 
about eight feet long, and there ought to be two rows of 
poles to every double row of beans, not placed upright. 
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b«t diagooallj ; m4r placed on tke ialenal 9ide of tfie 
beans. The. pedes on one aide of the douU^ row ought 
to point one way^ and those on the other aide^ the other 
way, forming, toge^ther, a sort of rough trellia*work. 
Beans mlL go on climbing and bearing till they get to 
the top. There are two yery distinct varieties of these 
dimbers* One has a white seed« and has the perfect 
kidney shape, the pod is Vjery long and perfectly smooth. 
This is called the Dutch runner, and is very highly es« 
teemed. The other variety has a seed not so fiat, of a 
black and red colour, it has a short pod, compared with 
the other; and that pod is rough, instead of being 
smooth, and the blossom is red instead of being white 
as in the case of the Dutch ruuQcr. But there is a white 
sort of this bean also : like the red -blossomed bean in all 
other respects, but having a white seed and a white 
blossom. These are called rough runnen, because the 
pod di£fera from that of other kidney«beans in being 
rough instead of smooth. These are most admirable 
plants: ihey bear, prodigiously ; their product is, per- 
haps, the most delicate of all > and, from the latter end 
of July, until the actual coming of the frosts, they con- 
tinue to blow and to bear without the least relaxation, 
let the weather be. as hot or as dry as it may. The 
Dtttchrrunner is not a very great bearer^ and it gives out 
in a comparatively short space of time : it will, too, 
have good cultivation and favourable aspect; whereas 
the rough-runnera will grow in the shade, will climb up 
hedges and trees, will suffer their stems to be smothered 
with weeds, and will continue to ornament whatever they 
ding to, and to produce in abundance at the same time. 
But, there is one precaution^ applicable to all sorts of 
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and Ihftt k, to take care tiiat no pods be left upon the 

pknti t» conlain beaas approaefaiog to a itate of nataril ji' 

for« the mofment there be such pods> tb^ draw away ali' 

the streagth of 4bbe plant to themsislf'es, und it woidd 

prodace no more pods fit for use. It 'is the same wt& 

the encumbefj suffer one cucumber to become laif^ aad 

yellow, and to begin to ripen its seed^ and uot anc^lier 

young cucumber will come upon the same plant. As to 

the sorts or varieties of dwarf beans, the yellow dw«if> 

that I have import^ from America, I have found to be 

Ac earliest, by several days, and also the greatest beaper^ 

There is the black dwarf, which 4s deemed early alao^ 

The speckled dwarf is a great bearer, but not so early. 

The best way, probably, is to sow one row of each on 

the s&me day 5 and, though the difference in the time of 

coming in may not be much, it may be something, and 

nothing ougbt to be negtected in the case of a vegetable 

so oniversaily and so justly esteeoMd. Itis eurious, that 

the Amtf kaas .should follow the eac^mple of the Fwns^ 

with regard to the use of the produce of the kidney- 

bean. They eat them as we do, in the pod $ or, raHier, 

they eat the pod, as we do j but they eat them more 

frequently in the bean itself, snd that at two different 

sta^s, first, when ithas got it? fall siae iu ^e pod, aad 

«rhen, to me, it appeals a ve^ nasty thing } aiid second, 

they eM; them, as a winter vegetable : they isoak tiMm 

ahd boil them. The Frendk do the same, and I c^ by^no 

means discover that this was ever the pmetiee in^jS^gr 

land. The seed of the kidney bean may always be saved 

in.fiugland with- great faoilityi if we woiM but Makp th« 

proper meaM ; that iji,to.say» forbear .from eating the 
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fois. We Mglit tf ways to let apftf t a M»w or a 
pteteof n row for seed, and reaoh^ iMCver lo toudi it lUl 
ite^eed be ripe. Ttils k hardly eter doae : me keep 
eating on : abore all IStAitgi, we take the first : thoae 
tint we sare for deed are duch as hare had the good for> 
titne to escape us> so that^ our seed of this important 
plant is generally rery bad i it is bat faatf ripe^ and a 
great deal of it rots as soon as it is put into the ground. 
If the seed of this plant be well ripened, it will keep 
good, if kept in the pod, for several years ; but, if taken 
out of the pod, it cannot be relied on aft^ the first 
year. It is always the best way to keep it in the pod 
tmtQ it be sown, if that be praetieable. It continues to 
be nourished there, and nature has excluded it completety 
'from die air. 

]!25. ^HEfET. — Some peoples ennmerate^everal varieties 
of the beet, and these of ^tfiereht colours. There are 
bnt-two coltivateid in our gardens, and the g^eat sign of 
their petfection, h, their ideep blood colour, a deficiency 
in which respect is regarded as an imperfection. On^ of 
^ese is tap^rooted, like a carrot, and the other pretty 
netoiy as-much a balb as the common garden turnip. 
The seed of the beet is a little, round, rough pod, thick 
and hard, and containing within it sometimes two and 
sometimes three black seeds. The pod is sowed for it is 
nesct to .impossible to get the seed* out of it and to sepa- 
rate one from tibe other. To hare fine beets, the 
grottSid should be dug very deeply and mtfde very fine. 
Hiere ought to be no clods in it, especially for the tap- 
rooted beet ; for elods turn aside the tap-root and spoil 
the shape «f the beet No fresh dung, by any means -, 
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totv tb»t caiues side shoots to go oot ia search of it, and 
thereby makes the root forked instead of straight ; and, 
as in the case of carrots, a forked root is never considered 
to be a good one. The ground being well and deeply 
dug and broken, drills should be nicely made about two 
feet apart, and the seed laid along at the depth of about 
an inch and a half, jand at about a couple of inches from 
each other* The earth that came out of the drill should 
be put back upon the seed, and should be pressed down 
upon it very hard, with the head of the rake, the foot of 
man b^ng too rude for this purpose. When the plants 
come up, they should be thinned to about nine inches 
apart in the row : the ground should be nicely flat-hoed 
and kept clean during the summer : in October the roots 
should be taken up, the leaves cut off within a quarter of 
an inch of the crown, the roots put to dry in the sun for 
a week or more, and then put away in some dry place, or 
packed in sand like carrots, for winter use. Beets may 
be transplanted, and will, in that way, get to a very good 
size, but they are apt to be forked. They should remain 
in the seed bed till about the size of a radish such as we 
eat at the table, and be put in immediately in very fine 
earth, and they will do very well, though they will not 
be so smooth as those that are left to stand where they 
are sowed. 

126. BROCCOLL^lliere are two distinct species or 
kinds of the broccoli 5 the purple, and the tvhUe. There 
are, besides, a sort that is of a brimstotie colour, and 
anpther that is greenish -, but these only come from a 
mixture, of the other two sorts. One of which is white, 
or, rather, cream colour, not so white as a cauliflower; 
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and tbe other is of a bright purple colour^ Broccoli is 
eateo ^m about the begiuning of November^ to about 
the uiiddle of April. The purple sort comes earliest j 
and the white is not generally in much perfection until 
about the middle of Februnry^ There is a purple sort 
which is called Cape broccoli^ K^iich comes earlier; I 
believe, than any of the other purple; this beii^ a purple 
too. Gardeners talk of early broccoli seed, and of late -, 
asdj dout^less, by dint of great care in saving seed from 
the earliest heads, the habit of early produce in the 
{tots may be produced ; but^ whOe I do not thids. there 
is much in this, it ought to be attended to when peo]ple 
go to purchase seed. The time for sowing the purple 
hfoccoli is about the banning of April, if you wish to 
have it in the autumn and in the b^lnning of winter^ 
and, if you wish to*have it in the springs the beginning 
of May is a proper time to sow. Something, however, 
depends upon the goodness, as well as the earliness, of 
the ground $ for, in good grotmd, especially if it be in a 
warm situation, you may venture to sow either eurlier ot 
later than the times here^mentioned. The first week in May 
is quite time enough to sow the white broccoli ; for, if 
sowed earlier, it gets too much heat before the isummer is 
over J it .begins to form a head or flower before the frost 
comes 3 and, if the head be only closely approaching 
towards outward appearance, sharp frost will destroy it : 
it will rot i and as this sort of broccoli never sends out 
sprouts from the side, you lose the produce altogether^ 
Now, as to the manner of sowing. the seed, as to the 
manner of treating the plants after they are up, as to the 
manner of transplanting them where they are to stand to 
produce^ and as to the cultivation while they are going 
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on towarde a state <^ pinxtiicitig. These, s^, att} ftiA 
SaoDBe as dtteetcd fo the case of Ihe Cammw^ UH^ 
whieh heoi Isbattgive fall and. minjlte itistmotioiM relt? 
tive to all these, operations. But, tkere & tih& diffi»re(i«« 
bvlweei} tl|e cabbage and thci brooedii^ tbat &e Uter» 
beiog a-tnucbkifger planjb thatt.an^ of* the gardea c^ 
bi^eSa mmt have a gccater spiioe jki grow m« The rotia 
oagbt to be three, feet apart| and tiie plants.' at. two awl 
a; half feet apairt in the row& IM broccpii ^BnU^h»>n 
loog steins ; apd^ tterefoiiB> the eartb should be> at iik 
Ibreiit tiaies^ dniing tiieir growth, drawn up to tiiesiriiol 
on)y4:)r the piirpose of keep»g them, upright, but foR 
tie pqrpose of nounshnient also } for roots vtjH slarfe oat 
of the sides of the stem and comihttaicate great yig^ 
to the plants. The. same ought to be done;, indeed, in dis 
case of cabfaageas- hurt with more care in the case of the 
beoccolL. 

197^ BRUl^SBLa SPROUTS. —The pla^t ttot ha^ 
genendiy had this name giren to it in England, isalhiag 
quite diiereat frosi the real Bmssels sprouts* l^is plaiii 
rises up wil^ a mer^ long stcmi which has a spreatKng 
open bead at the top, bnl which sends out from its sidei 
great ndrabers of HttUe cabbages, round and solid, each 
fcieing of ttte bblk of a large liralnut; and each beiq; ^ 
perf^ eabbage-head ip ilseli This little cabbage cesses 
im% jostabows the leaf T^hlch starts from the ijciain stent, 
and k is in &ct lodged in the soidcet of that leaf; aa<t 
as the leaves arei ntiinermis, there are feequeatly from 
thirty to fifty cabbages ciumbg out of each stem. Tte 
large leaves are broken down in ^e month of August in 
order to gfve the Uttle cabbages rooui to grow ; andtq 
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November thede begfti to b« in perfectioii^ and continue 
to be an exdeltent vegetable afl the winter. The time of 
soWmg the se^d^ is th^ fbre-patrt of April. The ^eatment 
of the plants. Until planted oiit, the ^nie as that of the 
cabbage -, and the distances at which the phtnts ou^ 
to stand, the same as^ those mentioned for thebroccoK^ 
tbese being also tall things and requiring much room. 
ttuch care is ifecessary in the saving of the seed of this 
pUnt, Which, as i^ have observed before, has an open 
Spreading <irbwn at the top. If yon mean to aaVe seed, 
you must cut off this crown, and let the seed-*stems and 
ibt^ers (fpme out no-where but from the little cabbages 
Aemselves. It is, most likely, owing^ to negligence, in 
tidd reject, that Wis bardly ever see such a thing as real 
St\iS3els Sprouts in England -, and ii is^ said thai if is pretty 
iieatiy the some in France, the proper care being taken 
ao-where, apparently, but in the hi^ighbburhood of 
Brussels. 
« 

138. BlTft^NfiT is a very weU-known grass, or catile«- 
phat. Sbine persons use it in saBads, for what reason I 
bow not, except that, when cut or bruised, it smeUa lihe 
cvcamber : its taste is certainly most disagreeable : it 
appears to me to be of no use m a good garden : it is 
P^rennid, and, if curiosity should induce any one to have 
It ia a garden, it can be propagated either ftom seed, or 
ffok a parflng of the roots, and one square foot of ground 
^11 be certwnly enough io let it have. 

1^9. CABBAGB.— Very different, ibdeed, is this article 
from the last ; ifor, here we have a plant, mdversBlly 
used, growing easily in almost every sort of soil, and 
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(ormiog part of the table supply^ in one shape or another^ 
from the first day of January to the last day of Decem- 
ber. Under this head, therefore, I shall be very mmute 
in my instructions, more especially as the instructions 
upder this head have been, and will be, so frequently re- 
ferred to. First, of the manner of sowing. I will speak 
of the ae^d, and of the sorts and of the season for sow- 
ing by and by ; but let me first speak of the manner of 
sowing. This manner I have already described in great 
part in the fourth Chapter, where I speak of the drawing 
of .drills across a seed-bed. Make a seed-bed of the 
extent that you want, and make the earth viery fine : then 
m^rk it out in little drills. Drop the seed thinly along 
these drills, put the earth back upon the seed, and press 
it -down very tightly upon it. When the seed comes up, 
which will be very quickly, thin the plants to an inch 
apart, or, perhaps a little more; and do not delay this 
work by any means $ for, small as the roots are, the 
plants injure one another if they stand crowded for even 
a short space of time while in the seed-leaf. At the 
same tjme that you thin the plants, hoe the ground all 
over very nicely with a small hoe, and particularly near 
the plants. When the plants have got four or six rough 
leaves, they will touch -one another, and ought to be re- 
moved from the seed-bed. They are too small as yet to 
be transferred to the spot where they are to come to per- 
fection 3;. but they ought now to be removed for the pur- 
poses now presently to be mentioned. Prepare for the 
purpose a bed three feet wide, and as long as the number 
of your plants may require. Take up the plants with a 
trowel or a stick, or something that will heave up the 
earth, and prevent the breaking of the roots too much 
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as they come out of .the ground. TheD> with a little 
sharp-pointed sticky replant them in this new bed at' the 
distance of three or four inches apart every way. This 
is called pricking out. If you have more plants than you 
want, you throw away the small ones * if you want all the 
plants that you have got^ it is adviseable' to divide the lot 
into large and small^ keeping each class by itself, in the 
work of pricking out ; so that when you come to transplant 
for the crop, your plants will be all nearly of the same 
size ; that is' to s&y, the large will not be mixed with the 
small ^ and there is this further convenience, that the 
large ones may make one plantation and the small ones 
another. This work should be done, if possible, in dry 
weather, and in ground which has just been fresh' dug. ■ In 
a very short time, these plants will be big enough to go into 
their final plantation : they will come up with stout and 
straight stems, without any tap root, and so well furnished 
with fibres as to make them scarcely feel the effect of 
transplanting 5 whereas, if you were to suffer them to 
stand in the seed-bed until large enough to be trans- 
planted, they would come up with a long and naked tap- 
root, uogarnished with fibres, and would be much slower 
in their progress towards perfection, and would, in the 
end, never attain the size that they will attain by these 
means. The next operation is, to put the plants out in a 
situation where they are to produce their crop. They 
are to stand in rows, of course ; and i will speak of dis- 
tances by and by when I come to speak of the different 
sorts of cabbages. At present I am to speak only of the 
act of planting. The tool to be used is that which is called 
a setting-stick, which is the upper part of the handle of a 
spade or shovel. The eye of the spade is the handle of the 
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stick. From .the bottom of the eye to the point of the 
stick should be cibQut nine inches in length. The stick 
should noPb^jkfpervfgs but nearly of equal thickness all the 
ynif down, to within an inch and a half of the point, 'wli^ere 
it'juttst be tapered off to the point. If the wood be cu^ 
ttWafnUtofiiidjto the tbiokness of a dollar, and iron pat 
r6uni ta its stead, it makes a very complete tooL The 
iron becomes bright, «^ the ecurth does not adhere to i^ 
«s it does to wood. Hayiig the plant in one hfmd, and 
the tStiek In the ^herj niake a hole suitable ' to tlfe root 
tiJiatit is tP recdve. Put in the ropt in such .a way as 
that the eai^tbi Wb^u pressed in, will be on a lev^l with 
the butfr-ends of the lo^er, or outward leaves of the 
flant. Let the plant be rather higher than Jlower than 
this 3 for, ci^re must be taken not to put the plants so 
low as for the earth, to &11, or be washed,'JQto the heari of 
th^ plant, nor even into thein^ideof the bottom leaves. The 
stem ofa C|ihib^e»^d stems of alHh^ cabbage kind, send 
out toots from all the p^rts of them, that are put be- 
neath the Sjurfece of the ground. It is good, therefore, 
to plant as deep as you can without injury tp the leaves. 
.The next eonsideratipn is, the fastening of ihe plant in thfi 
ground. I cannot do better than repeat here what Ibave 
said in my Years Residence, Pars^sjihs 83 and 84 : 
''The hole is ma^de deeper than the lengtb of the roots -, 
*' but the r/OQt should not be heat at the point, ij^ it can 
^* ht avoided.. Thep, while one hand holds the plauj^with 
*^ its root in the hole, the other hand applies the netting 
'^ stick >to the earth on oi^eide of the hole, the stiqk beii^ 
'^held.in such a way as to form a sharp trietfigle with tl^e 
^ plMit* Then, pushing the stick down, so .that its. point go 
** a Uttfe deeper than thepwtt of the root, and, giving it a 
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'' little iwH, it preue^ Ihe eaiih against the pami, or 
** b9ttm of the root/' And thug all is saCe> and the 
pint is sure to grow. The geaeial, and almost noiver- 
fltl, ^ult^ is^ that the planter^ when he has put the root 
ioto the hok, draws the earth up agai««t ihe uppfir pqr^ 
of the rootj and, if he press inretty wdl there,, he thiobs 
thst theiplaatiiig is well done. But it is the point of thie 
leotagidnsl which the earth ought to be pressed, for 
tee tbefibres are ; and> if they do Jiot touch ihe earth 
flba%j^he.pla(it will not thrive* Tq'^ow whether you 
lnveAstsaed itheplf^t weU/iQ the groun4> take the tip 
of one of the leaves of tfieiplaji)^ between your fingfr 
«a4.thwib. ' Qiye a pnH If t^o.plaqit resist the pfill, ^ 
fiviisfor the bit of leaf tocoone away, the plant is pro- 
perly fastened in the ground ; but, if the .puU briug ny 
ttfij^taot} theu you xuay be sure that the planting is uot 
vdl done. The point of the stick ought to twist ai^ 
P^ the earth up close to the point of the root ; so that 
^nbCfjAo hpUow there. Pressing the earth up against 
tte item of the plant is of little use. As to distances, th^y 
BHttt' be proportioned, to the sise which .the cal^bages 
voaljy co|ne to i aad the size (differ^n^ of soil aside) 
▼foes wj^ the sort,. However, for the very small sorts, 
iQ€h.a8 the early dwarf said early seargreen, a foot apart in 
>^ directions is enough ) for there is no occasion to 
Vttte garden .ground j and you do not want such things 
to stand long^. and the plants .are in plciity as to nunal^er. 
^ next size is the early York^ which may have sixteen 
>whes every wi^y. The tugar^loqf may have twenfy 
iiKhes. The Battersea and Savoy two feet and a halL 
^laige sorts, as the druni'^head and others, three feet 
«t leSit^r-rNow, with regard to tiUage, ke^ the^groui^d 
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clear of weeds. But, whether there be weeds or not, 
hoe between the plants in ten days after they are planted. 
You cannot dig between the plants^ which stand at the 
smallest distances j bat you may, and ought^ to dig 
once, if not twice^ during their growth, 'between all the 
rest. To prevent a sudden check by breaking all the 
roots at once, in hot weather, dig every other vUertalf 
leave the rest, and dig them a wetek later. All the largtr 
sorts of cabbages should, about the time that their heaiis 
are beginning to form, be tartked up ; that is, have tlie 
earth from the surface drawn up against the stem ; and, 
the taller the plants are, the more necessary this iSi and 
the higher should the earth be drawn. . After the earth 
has been thus drawn up from the surface, dig, or hoe deep, 
the rest of the ground. — ^Thus the crop will be brought 
to perfection.— -As to torts^ the earliest is the ^rlydwarj; 
the next is the early sea-green ; then comes the earhj York, 
Perhaps any one of them may do 3 but the first will head 
ten days sooner than the last. The greatest thing be- 
longing to cabbages, is, to have heads, loaved and white, 
to cut early in the spriiig^ and these you cannot have 
unless you sow the seed in the last week of July or first 
week of August ; and unless that* seed be of the early 
sort and true. The manner of sowing seed and of pride- 
ing out has already been described. The plants shoaM 
be put out into rows of two feet apart, and about fifteen 
inches apart in the row 5 an<i this work should be done 
about the latter end of October. If, however, the season 
have brought the plants very forward, they may go out a 
little before ; but, if the weather prove veiy mild, it is a 
very good way to dig them up and plant them a^ain iffl' 
mediately, each in its own place, about the middle of 
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November $ for, if they get too forward, they will either 
be greatly injared by a sharp winter, or will, by a mild 
winter^ be made to run up to seed in the spring, instead 
of haviog heads. In general, in the south of England, 
these cabbages, if properly treated, and of a right-early 
^rt/will have good white loaves eaicly in April, or, at 
ktest, by the . middle of ApriL These are succeeded 
bj others . sowed early in the spring j especially by 
the sugar-loaf, which, if sowed in the springs will 
produce fine heads in the months of July, August, 
and September, and some sowed a little later will 
carry you through, to the month of November. Early 
Ycrhs sowed in June wiil follow these. For winter 
Qse, there really needs nothing but the savoy, and the 
^rf green is the best of that kind. When true to its 
kmd, it is very much curled, and of a very deep green. 
It should be sowed about the middle of AprO, pricked out 
in the manner before described, but at larger distances, 
because It is a larger plant, and because it ought to ac- 
quire a good size of stem before it goes out into the 
^ttmnd, the time for final planting being in the hot 
nH>nthof July, and the distances being more extensive 
than those of the smaller cabbages. Some savoys sowed 
about a month after the main crop, and planted out six 
weeks later than the main crop, will give you greens in 
the wioter, far preferable to any Cale. £arly cabbages 
tlso, sowed and put out about the same time ; and planted 
in rows very close to each ^other, afford greens all the 
winter long. By November, the green savoys, first 
planted out, wiU have large and close heads. The drum- 
head9, and other large cabbages, are wholly unfit for a 
garden. The red cabbage is raised and cultivated in the 

G 
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same manner as tlie early cabbages. It is put dtit in &e 
fall of the year 3 but it is large and must have the same. 
distances as broccoli. They form their heads in the eaity 
part of the summer and are hard^ and fit for piokl&igy 
towards the end of it. There remains now to ^ak of 
the mann^ of saving cabbage seed, which is a matter of 
great importance^ because the trueness of the seed is a 
circumstance on which deprads the earHness and good- 
ness of the plant. The cabbage is a biennial. When it 
makes its loaf in the slimmer^ you cut the loaf off in a 
sloping cut. The i^nt will then throw out side-shootis$ 
but^ in a month after cutting the head, the stump should 
be taken up and laid by the heeb, which will check the 
growing of the^sprouts. In the month of November these 
stumps should be put out into rows where they are to 
stand for seed. There should be two rows about eigbt 
inches from each other, the stumps in one row being 
opposite the intervals of the other row -, and then there 
should be an interval of five feet between the rows ia 
order to give you a clear passage for- putting stakes and 
rods to hold up the seed-branches > and, also, for the 
purpose of going freely into the plantation to keep off 
the birds, many of which are great purloiners of cabbage- 
seed. When the seed-pods begin to turn brown, cut die 
stems off close to the ground, and place them upon a 
cloth in the sun. When perfectly dry, thrash out the 
seed ; put it by, and keep it in a dry place. The ground 
where the seed is grown should be kept perfectly clean. 
The stems of the plants should be hilled up^in the same ^ 
manner as directed for a crop of cabbages ; and the wh€de i 
of the ground in the intervals should be dug in the 
month of March, an operation that wiU add greatly to 
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crop of seed. For a garden, two or three plants iure 
soffident 5 but great care should be taken that they stand 
BOtnear to any thing of the cabbage, or broccoli or can- 
Hfower kind that is in bloom at the same time. 

ISO. CALABASH. — This is a species of crooked 
squash, good for nothing as food, but is a very curious 
ftiog, haTing a large and long shell, small in one part 
and big in the other, and, when the big part is scooped 
out, becomes a ladle with a long handle to it. A thing 
very well worth growing for the curiosity, and grown in 
exactly the same manner as the squash. 

131. CALE or KALE.— By some called Borecole, This 
is a species of cabbage which is used in winter only. It 
^ not head, or loave, but sends forth a loose open top 
And numerous side-shoots, particularly after the top is 
taken off. It is a very hardy plant, resists all frosts ; but 
H is, at the same time, but a coarse sort of thing. It is 
to be sowed in the month of April, the plants treated in 
fte same way as that of the cabbage -, the distances at 
^ch it is finally planted about two feet each way. 
There are two sorts, one a bright green, and the leaf 
veiy much curled, and the other of a reddish brown co- 
lour, and not curled at all. The green is generally 
tbottgbt the best $ but, as the green savoy will stand the 
^veather if sowed rather later in the year than mentioned 
Aider the head of Cabbage, full as well as the Cale will, 
tbere really seems to be very little reason for troubling 
one's self with this very coarse vegetable j for; it is ridi- 
colous to seek a vaHety in getting bad things to take 
tkeir tarn with good. 
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1S2. CALE (SEA).r-Thi8 is a plant which is a native 
df the sea-beach : it is^ in ftict, sea-cabbage. It has a 
bloom not much unlike that of the cabbage, a seed also,, 
only larger 5 the leaf strongly resembles the cabbage- 
leaf ; but this is a perennial, whereas all the cabbage 
kinds are biennials. This plant soon gets to have a large 
stem or stool, like the asparagus, out of which the shoots 
come every spring. These stopls are covered oyer 
pretty deep with sand or coal-ashes or some such thing, 
and sometimes with straw or leaves 5 and the shoots^ 
coming up under the ashes.or sand or earth, are bleached, 
until they come to the air, and these shoots are cut off 
and are applied for table-use just after the manner of the 
asparagus ; and, though in point of goodness, they are 
not to be put in comparison with the asparagus, they 
come a month earlier in the spring, and^ for that reason, 
they are cultivated. They are propagated by seed, and 
also by offsets. The mode of sowing, and of planting 
may be precisely the same, in all respects, as those di- 
rected for the asparagus, except that you may begin to 
cut the cale for eating, the second year. You cut down 
the stalks in the fall of the year just in the. same manner 
as you cut down those of the asparagus; and the treat- 
ment all through may be just the same, except that there 
may be a greater depth of ashes or of sand over the 
cale than of earth or manure over the asparagus. While 
you can have asparagus in a hot-bed, it can hardly be 
worth while to have, the cale in that way 3 but if you 
chose to do it, you might, and the method is the same, 
except that the covering in the bed must be deepei^ for 
the cale than for the asparagus. Gardeners sometimes, 
after having covered the crowns well over with sand or 
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ashes, or some other thing, cover the point of each crown 
with a large flower-pot, which, keeping the sun and air 
from the shoots, these are bleached even after they come 
, up above the ashes or the sand. This appears to be a 
wry good way 5 for it saves the trouble of putting on 
litter or leaves, which are very ugly things in a garden. 

' 133. CAMOMILE is a perennial medicinal herb of 
great use. It may be propagated from seed, but it is 
most easily propagated by parting the roots. One Httle 
Mt of root will ' soon make a bed sufficient for a garden. 
The flowers, which are used in medicine, should be 
gathered before they begin to fade, and at a time when 
they^are perfectly dry 3 and then put into a shady and 
airy place to dry, which they will do perfectly, but not in 
less than a month. When perfectly dry, they should be 
pBt iDto a paper bag, hung up in a dry place, and kept 
fern all dust. 

134. CAPSICUM.— This is a plant of a hot country. 
It is sowied in the natural ground of the United States of 
Ataerica, though it is a native of countries which are 
never cold. The seed is, in this country, sowed in a 
gentle hot-bed, in the month of March. In the middle 
of Aprils they may be moved out, and planted under a 
warm wall, so as to be covered by a frame and lights, or 
by haad-glasses. And so as to have air given them in 
the warm part of the day. When no more frost is to be 
expelctcd, and when the general earth beieomes warm 5 
tbat is to say, about the third week in June, the plants, 
v«ry cardiilly taken up arid with the earth not much 
shaken off from their roots, should be transplanted in u 
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bed of fine rich earthy but still in a warm pArt of the 
ganlen. The bed should have hoops placed over it 3 tbe 
plants should be shaded by mats every day for abou^a 
weekj if the sun be hot ; aod if the nights be very cold 
afterwards, the beds should have a little shelter in the 
night for a fortnight or three weeks. The plants will be 
in bloom in July, and, in the month of October, their 
pods, which have a strong peppery taste, would be fit to 
gather for pickling. There are several sorts of the cap* 
sicum> some with red pods, some wi^ green ones, I do 
not know which is the best in quality ; and a very small 
quimtity Qf these plants will suffice for any family. 

135. CARAWAY is cultivated for its seeds, whkh are 
used in cakes, and for some other purposes. Sow the 
seed in the spring, about the first of April, and leave tbe 
plants at about seven or eight inches apart in every direc- 
tion. A small quantity of this plant will b^ sufficients W 
it is not a thing in very general request. 

136. CAKROT.^-Read tbe article Bur ; for the saine 
soil, the same manure, the same preparation for Boyring, 
the same distances, the same intercultivation, the same 
time of taking up, and the same mode of preserving tbe 
crop, all belong to the carrot ; but, the can;ot ought to 
be sowed as soon as possible after the coming of mild 
weather in the springs and great care must betaken to 
watch the coming-up of the plants ; for there are several 
kinds of weeds, the seed4eaves of which ure 90 much 
like those of the carrot, that it requires long experienoe 
and attentive observation to distinguish one from the 
oth^r. Carrot-seed lies long in the ground j and^ thers* 
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hre, the seeds of innumerable weeds are up long enough 
before it. Great care must therefore be taken to keep 
^own these weeds in time without destroying the carrots $ 
and it is next to impossible to do this, unless you sow 
the carrots in rows, no fresh dung should be put into the 
g^and where carrots are sowed, for that would be sure 
to bring abundance of seed weeds. To save carrot* seed, 
as well as beet-seed, you must take some of the last 
year's plants, and put them out early in the spHng. When 
the seed is ripe, the best way is, with Tegard to the car- 
rot, to cut off the whole stalk, hang it up in a very dry 
place, and there let it remain until you want the seed to 
sow. Kept in this wayj it will grow very well at the end 
of three or four years ; but, if separated from the stalk, 
it will not keep well for more than one year. . There is 
some .care necessary in the sowing of carrot-seed, which 
it is difficult to scatter properly along the drill on account 
of the numerous hairs which come out of the seed, and 
make them hang to one another. The best way is^ to 
take some sand, or ashes, or very fine dry dust, and put 
a pint of it to a pint of seed, rubbing both together by 
yourhands* This brings off the hairs from the seeds and 
separates them from each other, and then they may be 
▼ery nicely and evenly sowed along the drills. There ought 
to be no digging between carrots, beets, or any other 
t^rootcd vegetables j because the moving of the earth 
in the intervals invites the fibres to grow large, and to 
become forks : deep cultivation is wrong here, for the 
Tery same reason that it is generally good. Carrots are 
sometiQies n4sed in hot^beds, but I shall speak of this 
Qoder the head of Radishei;. 
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137. CAULIFLOWER.— The cauliflower is, in fact, 
one sort of cabbage and the French call it Choufieur, or 
flower-cabbage. Its product, as a vegetable to eat, iaa 
lunap of rich pulp, instead of being a parcel of leaves 
folding in towards a centre, and lapping over each other. 
There is this distinction besides, that it is an annual 
instead of being a biennial. The head, or flower as it is 
called, sprouts off into real flower-stalks ; flowers come 
upon these stalks ; seed-pods and seed follow the flowers, 
and the plant bears seed within twelve months after it 
is sown. As much care as possible should be taken in 
obtaining good and true seed, which, as it is always pretty 
dear, is apt to be adulterated. Some persons have talked 
of an early sort and a late sort $ but I believe there is 
but one. The manner of sowing the seed, and of thin- 
ning out the young plants in the rows, is precisely that of 
the «abbage. The season of sowing for cauliflowers to be 
eaten in the spring, is about the middle of the month of 
August. To guard against the effects of the dtfierence io 
seasons, the best way would be, perhaps, to make three 
sowings, one on the first of August, one on the fifteenth 
of August, and one on the 31st. for, the day which wouW 
be the proper day in one year, would not be the proper 
day in another. When the plants are of the same size as 
the cabbage-plants have been directed to be before 
pricked, out, they should be pricked out also ^ but in a 
more careful and regular manner than was thought neces- 
sary in the cose of the cabbage-plants. The spot should 
be one of the warmest in the* garden ; and it should not 
be a wet spot by any means. The cauliflower is a tender 
plant, and, in severe weather, will want covering of »omC 
sort, and, to say the truth, it is almost useless to attempt 
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f6 rear them unless you nave ^lass to put them under in 
very seviere weather. They should be pricked out, there- 
fore, in such manner as to allow of frames or hand- 
glasses being placed over them. They should not be 
t»yered, however, until the weather demand it, and, in 
tk meanwhile, you should hoe nicely between them very 
treqnently, and, by that means, keep the earth as dry 
about their stems as the season will permit. In* very 
severe weather, they must be covered 5 but never any 
iooger than is absolutely necessary ; for, too much cof- 
^ering, and too much deprivation of air, makes them 
weak and disqualifies them for bearing. From these beds, 
70a may plant them out in rowslike cabbages, only at a 
littie gteater distances, and, taking care to move a little 
earth along with them, about the middle of March ; and, 
in those rows, give them good •cultivation, and earth them 
vp in the manner directed lor the broccoli. But, greater 
paiog than this is generally taken ; for, io the month of 
November, they^are generally put out in clumps of three, 
^r, £ve, or six in a dump, and there stand the winter, 
covered by hand-glasses, or bell-glasses, which are taken 
^ when the weather is fine, and raised up at the bottom 
by the means of bricks, to prevenft a drawing up of the 
I^ts. Towards spring $ that is to -say, in the month of 
^^h, ike weakest of the plants in each clump are taken- 
^P ttd planted elsewhere, and the glasses are continued 
'tohe pat over the other plants, and to be raised higher and 
%her at the bottom according to the season and state of 
the weather. At last, the plants become too big for the 
S^Asses, and the wea^r too warm for any covering -to be 
leqoired. The glasses are then wholly taken away and 
^ plants are left to produce their heads. As the dry 

g5 
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weather ftf>proache8> the earth is drami round tlie ^umpi 
8o as to form a dif h for each -, andj when the heads b^^ 
to appear, it is the praetiee to pour water into tbeifs 
dishes. If the ground be very rich;, this watering is eer- 
taiilly unnecessary 5 but, the earth should be rerj fre- 
quently moved round the sttfms of the plants, and, as tlie 
intenrals ought to be not less than five feet wide, a good 
and clean digging ef those intervals ought to take place 
in the month of April. This would probably prevent the 
necessity of watering, in all cases 5 and I am disposed to 
recomm^id it, being of opinion that it would be more 
efficacious for the purpose intended. Cauliflowers begin 
to have good heads in the month of May ; sometifiMS 
earlier and sometimes later according to the season 5 and, 
in their conimencement, as well as in tbeir duration, they 
are the formidable rivals of green peas. To have caiili* 
flowers in the autumn, you must sow early in the monitfa 
of March, in a hot-bed of no very great beat ; and to 
which a great deal of air should be given ; these plhnts 
should be pricked out in April, in the manner before di- 
rected, and planted out in rows when they attain ike 
proper size ; that is to say, when they become strong and 
bold plants. To have this vegetable very late in the feXL, 
and even in December, sow in the open ground, in the 
first week in May : prick out and plant out as directed in 
the last instance. If no hard flrosts come early, these 
will have tolerable heads in the month of November, and 
then, if there be some of them with very small heads, no 
bigger than a crown piece, you may, by taking the plants 
up, and putting their roots in sand in a shed or celkr, 
have some tolerably good cauliflowers at Cbristknas. I, 



hur]jig endeavoured one year, to rai«e cauliflowers in 
Peoosylvania, where they will not flower in eummer on 
JBceoant of the excessive heat, which continually keeps 
the heart opeti and prevents the head from coming up, 
took my plants, in the month of November, when their 
lieadfl were just beginning to appear,' and buried them in 
the garden, according to the fashion of that country, ob- 
tenred in the burying of cabbages ; that is to say, to 
{iace the cabbages along in a row, close to each other, 
the head uponi the level ground, and the roots standing 
Qp in the air, and then to go on each side with a spade, 
and throw up earth in such a manner as completely to 
cover the heads and the leaves of the cabbages. Indeed, 
vj eauliflowers went into the ground in company with 
some cabbages ; and, to my great surprize, when we took 
Qp the part of the stock in which the cauliflowers were, 
the greater part of them had heads as big as an ordinary 
teft^up. But^ this method would not do in England 5 
for we have wet as well as irost 5 and, in Pennsylvania, 
when ence the earth is safely locked up by the frost, 
there comes no wet to sink into little ridges such as I 
^e described. I think, however, that, if hung up by 
the heels in a bam or a shed in November, cauliflowers 
^^d augn^nt their size as much as if put into sand in 
A cave. If you attempt to save cauliflower-seed, no 
F^ms that you can take would possibly be too great. 
Krst look over your stock of heads : you will see some 
^ ^em less compact than the othets : more uneven, and 
BM>i% loose : round the edges of the heads, you will see 
liimost perfect smoothness in some, and, in others, yoa 
will sec a Uttle sort of fringe appearing even before the 
^^ comes to its full bigne9S ; and these heads which 
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are not so compact as the others, will be less white,, and 
<)rawing towards a cream colour. Now observe, it is the 
compact, the smooth, the white head, of which you ou^ht 
to save the seed .; and, though it will bear much less seed 
than a loose head, it will be good : you can rely upon it ; 
and that is more than you can upon any seed tbat you 
purchase, though it come from Italy, whence this fine ^ 
vegetable originally came. There remains to notice only, 
that the sun is apt to scorch the heads of cauliflowers, 
and to make them of a brownish hue, which prepares 
them for rotting if much wet afterwards come upon 
them. To protect them from this, bend, and break down 
a couple of the large outer leaves, which. wiU be protec- 
tion against both sun and wet while the head b arriving 
at maturity. 

138. CELERY.— There are three ^orts of celerv, the 
white, the red, and the soUd, The bottoms of the leaves 
of the two former, become hollow ^ that is to say, of 
the outside leaves ; and it is desirable that the part which 
is eaten should not be very hollow ; but the solid celery 
i»,by no means, of so fine a Bavour as the other. The red 
is hardier than either of the other two -, and, like most 
other b^rdy things, it is not so good as the more tender. 
It is too strong ; and has a smell aad taste somewhat ap- 
proaching to the hemlock. Celery is a winter plant ; bat, 
as its seed lies very long in the ground, it ought to be 
sowed early. It is difficulc to make come up -, and, 
though it might do very well to sow it in a warm place, 
in the .month of March, the easiest way, is, to sow it 
upon a little bit of a hot-bed, though not on a greater 
OElent of ground than might be covered with a ^hand- 
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glass; and; that space will contain a sufficiency of plants 
for any garden however large* The plants come up very 
iQUch like parsley, and, when small, are hardly distin* 
goished from young parsley plants. As soon as they 
baye two rough leaves^ the glass may be taken off, and 
Ibey may be exposed to the air. About six trenches of 
celery, running across one of the plats, from North to 
South, would give about 600 roots } and, as it is not 
io i|se for much more than about a hundred days of the 
year, here would be six roots for every day, which is 
orach more than any family could want. When the 
plants get to have about four or five rough leaves, they 
ought to be pricked out upon a little bed of very fine 
earth, by the means of a little pointed stick ; and they 
ought to stand in that bed at about four inches apart^ 
having their roots nicely and closely pressed into the 
ground. This operation would take place by the middle 
of May, perhaps, a^d here the plants would attain a con- 
siderable size by the month of July, which, a little earlier 
or a little later, is the time for putting them out into 
trenches. Knowing the number of plants that you 
would want, you need prick out no more than that 
number $ but, if you were to put out a. thousand instead 
of six hundred, you might have some to give to a neigh- 
boar whose sowiQg might happen to have failed $ and 
this, observe, is a thing by no meuis to be overlooked ; 
for, you will be a lucky gardener, indeed, if you never 
stand in need of like assistance from others ^ and this is 
one of the great pleasures of gardening, that one has 
almost always something to give away .from one's super- 
abundance; and here the gift is accompanied with no 
ostentation on the one side, and without it being 
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dtemed any fayour on tbe other side. Your plants bdng 
ready, aAKNil the middle of July, perhaps, make the 
trenches a foot deep and afoot wide, and pnt them at not 
less than fioe feet asunder. The ground that you make 
the trenches in should not be fresh dug; but be in a 
toJid ttaU, which very conveniently may be 5 for celery 
comes on just as the peas and early cabbages and canli*^ 
flowers have gone off. Lay tbe earth that you take out 
in the noddle of die space between tbe trenches, so that 
it may not be washed into them by the heavy rains \ for 
it will, in such case, cover the hearts of the plants, and 
will go very nearly to destroy them. When you have 
made your trench/ put along it some good rich compost 
manure, partly consisting of voood ashes. Not dung ; or, 
at least, not dung fresh from the yard ; for, if you use 
that, tiie celery will be rank and fipy, and will not keep 
nearly so long or so well. Dig this manure in, and break 
all the earth very fine as you go. Then take up your 
plants, and trim off the long roots. You will find, that 
every plant has offsets to it, coming up by the side of the 
main stem. Pull all these off, and leave only tbe single 
stem. Cut the leaves off so as to leave the whole plant 
about six inches long. Plant them, six inches apart, and 
^x them, in the manner so minutely dwelt on under the 
article Cabrage, keeping, as you are at work, your feet 
close to t^e outside edges of the trench. Do not footer 
tiie plants 5 and, if you plant in fresh-dug ground, and 
fix your plants well, none of the troublesome and cum- 
brous business of shading is at all necessary 5 for the plant 
is naturally hardy, and, if it has heat to withet it above, 
it has also that heat beneath to cause its roots to strike 
out almost instantly. When the plants begin to grow, 
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which they qiuckly will do, hoe on eaeh tide and belwcea 
Ihem with a saiall hoe. As they grow up^ earth that 
items: that is> put the earth up to them, but not too much 
4d a time ; and let the earth that you put up be finely 
kohm, and not at all cloddy. While you do this, keep 
Ae stalks of the out^e leaves close up to prevent the 
earth from getting between the stems of the outside leaves 
and the inner ones 5 for^ if it get there, it checks the plant 
and makes the celery bad. — When yoti begin the earthing, 
take first the edges of the trenches j ond do not go into the 
middle of the intervals for the earth that you took out of 
the trendies. Keep working backwards, time after 
tine, that is earthing after earthing, till you come to the 
earth that you dug out of the trenches; and, by this 
time, the earth against the plants will be above the level 
of the land. Then you take the earth out of the middle, 
tiU, at last, the earth against the plants forms a ridge, and 
^ middle of each interval a sort of gutter. Earth up 
^ ^ien, and do not put mudi at a time. Every week a 
^ttle earth to be put up. You should always earth up 
when the ground is dry at top ; and,> in October, when 
^er is approcu;hing, earth \xp very nicely to within four 
or five inches of the very top. When you want celery 
^Qse, you b^n at the end of one trench, remove the 
^vth with the spade, and dig up the roots. The wet, th6 
iQow, aided by the fi'osts and by the thaws, will, if care 
be not taken, rot the celery at the heart, particularly the 
^et, which descends down from the top, lodges in the 
^^^ttt, and rots it. To prevent this, two boards, a foot 
^e each, form the best )Mt>tection. Their edges, on 
one side laid upon the earth of the ridge, formed into a 
«tof over the point of the ridge, the upper edge of one 
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board going an inch over the upper edge of the other, 
and the boards fastened well with pegs : this will do the 
business effectually; for it is the wet that you have to 
fear^ and not the frost. If long and hard frost be appre^ 
bended, a quantity of celery should be taken up and laid 
in a bed of sand or light earth in a shed or cellar; for, 
when the ground is deeply frozen, it as sometimes impose 
sible to get it out without tearing it to pieces ; and it 
keeps very well for se\'eral weeks in a shed or cellar. To 
have ihe seed of celery, take one plant* or two, in the 
spring, out of the ridge that stands lasTt. Plant it in an 
open place, and it will give you seed enough for several 
years ; for the seed keeps good for ten years, at least, if 
kept pretty much from the air^ and in a dry place. 

139. CHERVIL.— This, like celery^ spinage, and some 
few other garden plants, is very much liked by some 
people, and cannot be endured by others. It is an annual 
plant : its leaves a good deal like those of double parsley : 
it is used in salads, to which it gives an odour that some 
people very much like : it bears a seed resembling that 
of a wild oat ; it is sowed in rows late in March or early 
in April ; and a very small patch of it is enough for any 
garden : it bears its seed, of course, the first summer, 
bears it, too, in great abundance, and, if properly pre- 
served, the seed will last for six or seven years at the 
least. 

140. GIVES. — A little sort of Onion, which is perennial : 
it may be propagated fronr seed ; but the easiest way is 
by parting the roots which arc bunches of little bulbs 
like those of crocuses qr snow-drops. The greens only 
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of this plant are used ; and a very small patch is suf- 
ficient for any garden. Five or six clumps in the herb- 
bed would be sufficient. 

14 1. CORIANDER is an annual plant that some per- 
sons use in soups and salads. It is sowed early, in April. 
The seed is abo used as a medicine^ A yard or two 
square of it will be sufficient. 

142. CORN (Indian). — Infinite is the variety of the 
sorts of Indian corn^ and « great is the difference in the 
degrees of heat sufficient to bring the different sorts to^ 
perfection. Several of the sorts will seldom ripen well 
with the heat which they get, in the state of New York, 
requiring that of Carolina or Virginia^ at least. Other 
sorts will ripen perfectly well as fieir north as Bos ton j 
and there is a dwarf sort which will ripen equally well 
on land 500 miles to the north of the last-mentioned 
place. Whether this be the same sort as that which I 
cultivate, I do not exactly know j but mine never fails to 
come to perfection in England, be the summer what it 
may. This is a very fine garden vegetable. The ear is 
stripped off the stalk just at the time when the grains 
are fall of milk. The ears are then boiled for about 
twenty minutes : they are brought to table whole 5 each 
person takes an ear, rubs over it a little butter, and 
sprinkles it with a little salt, and bites the grains from 
the stalk to which they are attached, and which, in 
America, is called the cob. In the Indian com countries^ 
every creature likes Indian com better than any other 
vegetable, not excepting even the fine froits of those 
countries. When dead ripe, the grains are hard as 
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any grain con bej and, upon this grain^ without any 
grinding, horses are fed« oxen are fatted, hogs are fatted, 
and poultry made perfectly fat by eating the grain whole 
tossed down to them in the yard. The finest turkeys in 
the whole world are £eitted in this way, without the least 
possible trouble. Nothing can be easier to raise. The 
corn is planted along little drills about three or four feet 
apart, the grains at four inches apart in the drill, any 
when during the first fortnight in May. When it is out 
of the ground about two inches, the ground should be 
nicely moved all over, and particularly near to the plants. 
When the plants attain to the height of a foot, the grouqd 
should be dug between them, and a little earth should be 
put up about the stems. When the plants attain the 
height of a foot and a half or two feet, another digging 
should take place, and the stems of the plants should be 
earthed up to another four or five inches : after this, you 
have nothing to do but keep the ground clear from weeds. 
The corn wiU be in bloom, and the ears will begin to 
show themselves in the latter end of July : in the latter 
end of August, there will be some com fit to eat 3 and, as 
some ears will always be more backward than others, there 
will always be some in proper order for eating till about 
the latter end of September. Those ears which are not 
gathered before October, will become ripe, and the grains 
in them hard : two or three of the finest ought to be 
saved for seed, and the rest given to poultry : about three 
rows across one of the plats in the garden would be su^ 
ficient for any family. 

143. CORN-SALAD.— This is a little insignificant 
annual plant that some persons use in salads. It is, 
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indeed, a weed, and can be of no real use where lettaces 
are to be had. It bears abundance of seed^ and a little 
of it may be had by sowing in Aprils if any one should 
hare the strange curiosity. 

144. CRESS is excellent in salads, with lettuces. It 
is a peppery little Uiing^ fistr preferable to mustard or 
lape. It is an annual, and bears prodigious quantities of 
ieed« A small quantity should, in the salad season, be 
sowed every six days or thereabouts ; for, it should be 
cut before it come into rough leaf. It is sowed in little 
dnila made with the tops of the fingers, and covered 
filigbtly with very fine earth : it is up almost immediately, 
and quite fit to cut in five or six days. This and other 
snail salads may be very conveniently raised, in the 
winter time, in any hot-bed that you happen to have, 

145. CUCUMBER.— The instructions relative to the 
-I'ising of cucumbers naturally divide themselves into two 
^} one applicable to the raising of cucumbers in hot- 
^> and the other to the raising of cucumbers in the 
^o^bXTsl ground, or with some little portion of artificial 
^ I shall first speak of the former 3 for, the produce 
of this plant is a very great favourite 3 it is a general de- 
sire to have it early 5 and it is unquestionably true that 
& flavour of the cucumber is never so delicate, and the 
noell never so refreshing as when it is raised in a hot- 
°^» or, at least, by the means of some artificial heat. To 
do this, however, at so early a season as to have cucum- 
•^ fit to cut in March, requires great attention, some 
^V^nat, but particularly great attention. I shall, there- 
wfe, endeavour to give directions for the doing of this, in 
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as )>1ain a manner as I possibly can ; and, the reader will 
please to observe^ that the directions given for the rearing 
of cucumbers will also apply to the rearing of melons ; 
or> at least, they will thus apply in very great part^ and 
with those exceptions only which would be mentioned 
under the head of melons. In Chapter III. we have seen 
how a hot-l>ed is to be made ^ make such, a bed, four 
feet high, in the last fortnight of December. Make it, 
however, for a frame of one Ughi only; and let it extend 
every way to a foot on the outside of the bottom of the 
frame. Put on the frame as directed in Chapter III., 
ascertain when the heat is what it ought to be according 
to the rule laid down in that Chi4)ter, cover the bed over 
four inches deep with dry mould, [a good provision of 
which you ought to have prepared and kept in a shed. 
Then, and at Ihe same time, put about a bushel of earth 
in a flattish heap in the middle of the bed, and lay about 
another bushel round the insides of the frame, at the same 
time. Turn this earth over with your hand, once or 
twice in twenty-four, or forty-eight hours, giving the bed 
air in the middle of the day ; then level the bushel of 
earth very nicely, and put in some early-frame cucumber 
«eeds in as great number as you may want, at half an 
inch deep, cover them over, and pre^s the earth gently 
down upon them. They will appear above-ground in a 
very few days ; but, you must take care to give the bed 
as much air as it will endure, even before the seed comes 
up ; and, after that, air must be given in as great quantity 
as the weather will permit, to prevent the plants from 
being drawn up with slender shanks. If the weather be 
very severe, litter or straw should be laid all round the 
bed, and quite up to the top of the frame, to keep out 
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liie frost and to keep in the heat ; but, above all things, 
as much air as possible ought to be given ; for, there is 
alw8]rs a steam or reek in a hot-bed ; and, if this be not 
let out, it destroys the stems of the plants, and they, very 
quickly perish. Yet, thiere may be snow, there may be 
sach severe frost, as to render this giving of air very 
perilous. In the night-time, it will frequently be neces- 
sary to cover over the top of the lights, not only with 
maU (which always ought to be done at this time of the 
year); but with straw to a considerable thickness, 
besides the mats. In. this case, you first lay the mat over 
the glass: then put the straw upon the mat : then put 
another mat over the straw, and" fcisten that mat securely 
ail over the frame, which is best done by billets of wood 
about afoot and a half long and three inches thick each 
way, with a tenter-hook at one end, to hang it on to the 
mat. This is much better thaii tacking the mats on to 
the frame by a hammer and nails $ for this is a carpenter- 
ing sort of work to be performed twice a-day. If the 
weather be tolerably favourable, if it be riot extremely 
untoward, and if 'you have taken the proper pains, the 
plants will be fit to be put into pots in ftboUt four or five 
days from the time of their coming up. The time for 
doing thig, however, id best pointed out by the state of 
the plants, which, as soon as you see the rough leaf 
peeping up, are ready for potting. You then get your 
pots about five inches deep, six inches over at the top, 
and four inches over at the bottom, measuring from out- 
side to outside. You put a small oyster-shell, the hollow 
part downwards, over the hole at the bottom of the pot. 
You fill the pots about three parts full of earth, heave 
the plants out of the ground with your fingers, put two 
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plants into each pot ^ holding the head of each towards 
the rim> while you put in more earth with the other 
hand to fill the pot up to the rim. Then take the pot and 
gently rap the bottom of it upon the edge of the ftame 
three or four times^ which will setde down the ^urth 
sufficiently, and will leave the earth about hidf an inch 
below the cim. You may then press the root of each 
plant a little with the point of your finger, and put on a 
little more earth to make all smooth. Observe, that tbe 
shanks of the plants are to go so deeply down into the 
pot as to leave the seed leaves but a very little above the 
level o^ the earth in the pot. The earth wtUeome out of 
the heap to fill the pots with ^ and a very small part of it will 
suffice. You will now draw the earth from the sides of the 
frame towards the middle of the bed, and, having formed 
it into a broader heap than before, put the pots down into , 
the mould up to the rim, taking care that they stand per* 
fectly level, and taking care also, that the tops of the 
plants do not stand too far from the glass ; for that would 
cause them to be drawn up and be made weak. About 
six inches from the glass is quite eirough. I am sup- 
posing that your first cucumber-bed, for the producing^ 
of fruit, is to have four lights. You will therefore want 
but four pots of plants, but it will be better to have 
douUe the number ; the supernumeraries cost nothing, and 
they may saveaneighbour the trouble of making aseed-bed. 
In this state the plants stand until they go into the 
bed where they are to bear. They will be fit for re- 
moval as soon as they have made two fair rough leave^^ 
and have begun to exhibit the appearance of shoots or ' 
runners coming forth. But, while the plants are in this 
situation, you must be tareful to top them or stop them. 
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Arom between the seed leaves^ there will come out a 
( shoot which will presently have one rough leaf on each 
side of it } then' between these two tough leaves you 
wiOsee a shoot rising. The moment this is clearly dis« 
tiaguishable^ pinch it clean out with your fore-finger and 
tirnmb; and this will cause shoots to come out on 
both sides from the sockets of the two rough leaves 
which have been left ; and^ by the time that these side- 
shoots become an inch and a half long^ the plants ought 
to be removed into the large bed where they are to grow 
ndto bear; for, by this time^ they will have filled the 
pot with roots ; and^ if they stand in the pots much 
looger, some of these roots will become matted together 
on the outsides and at the bottom of the pot^ where 
they will perish^ and cause the plants to be stunted. 
At this age^ therefore, they should be removed into the 
new bed, of the making and managing of which we 
nmst nqw speak. The dung for it should be put into a 
heap and turned beforehand in the manner described in 
Chapter III. 5 and, about a week> or a little more, before 
fte plants be ready to come out of the seed-bed, this 
new bed must be made, fiill four feet high, or four feet 
ud a half, in the manner directed in Chapter III. The 
tnune should be put on, the state of the heat ascertained, 
in the manner there directed, and, in this case^ the 
^e ought to fit the bed as nearly as possible, and 
^bed ought not to extend beyond the sides of the 
hme as in the case of the seed-bed 3 for here there 
ve to be Untngt, the purpose *of which we shall see 
hy and by. This bed having arrived at the proper heat> 
ik)nld be covered all over with dry mould to the depth 
H four inches ; then about three quarters of a bushel of 
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Similar Qiould ougbt to be laid ia the centre of each 



lights rather nearer, however, to the back, than to the , 
front of the frame : and at the same time, three or four 
bushels of mould, or more, ought to be laid round 
against the frame on the inside. The mould in tbe heaps, 
as well as that round the sides of the frame, and^ indeed, 
the mould all over the bed, ought to be stirred onpe, at 
least, every day, and air ought to be given to the bed, 
though there are, as yet, no plants in it. Every thing 
having been thus prepared, take four pots of the plants ; ' 
those which appear to be the finest, of course -, put the 
mould into a round heap under the middle of each light 
of the new bed, make a hole in the centre of the heap 
suitable for your purpose. Take the pots of plant9> one 
at a time, put the fingers of one of your hands on the top 
of the earth of the pot, then turn the pot upside down, 
give the rim of it a little tap upon the edge of the frame, 
pushing the oyster-shell with the fore-finger of the other 
hand, and the plants and earth will come clean out of 
the pot in a connected ball, which, with both hands^ you 
are to deposit in the hole which you have made in the 
heap in the centre of the light. When you have thus 
deposited it, draw the earth of the heap well up about 
the ball, and press it a little with your fingers^ taking 
care of two things, first, that the hole be sufficiently 
deep to admit the ball down into it so low that the earth 
of the hill, when drawn up about the plants, may come 
up quite to the lower side of the stem of the seed-leaves, 
and,^^second, taking care that the points of the leaves of the 
plants, be not more than six inches distance from the: 
glass. While the plants were in the seed-bed, it might 
have been, necessary, to water them once or twice, and 
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especially about four days before their removal out of the 
pots; and now again^ at this final transplanting, a little 
water should be given^ gently poured on in one place, 
between the steins of the two plants, and the hole that 
tliat water makes should be covered over again with a 
little fresh earth. The other four pots of plants which 
you do not want, may be sunk in the earth in any part of 
this new bed, being watered occasionally, and finally flung 
away if you do not want them. But, at this time of the 
year, the water must not be cold : it must have stood in 
tbe bed, in a ^mall watering-pot, to get warm, and this 
must be observed continually until a much later season 
of the year. By the time that you have these plants in 
the bearing-bed, the latter end of January will have 
oome, and you will have all the difficulties of hard 
weather to contend with. The bed itself will not have 
a safficiently strong heat for more than about a fortnight, 
and, therefore, Unmgs must be prepared, the dung for 
which must be got ready in time, as mentioned in Chap- 
ter III., and the lining is to be made thus : the first lin- 
ing is put at the back, or north side, of the bed. ' It is, 
in &ct, another narrow hot-bed, built up along at the 
I bade of the original one, perpendicular, as near as may 
be,ttll you approach the top, twenty inches through, 
made of good materials, and put together with the 
greatest care. It is to be carried up even to the height 
of the top of the frame, where a board is to be laid on 
npon it, close against the frame, in order to prevent the 
steam, arising from it, finding its way in upon the 
plants. This lining will send great heat into the bed, 
aad will continue so to do for a great while i but still a 
fresh supply of heat will be wanted ; and, therefore, ia 
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about another fortnight^ youare.teputa umilar U^i^g 
to both ends of the bed $ and, in a fortnight firp«i tfaal 
time, or thereabouts, according to the \ireaiji^.aD4 t}» 
state of the bed, another similar lining in the frqiit of .tbe. 
bed, the dung having, in all these cases, been duly pre- 
pared as noticed in Chapter III. As these linings sinki they 
ought to be topped up, keeping them always as n^^rly: ai»' 
possible to the height of the top of the frame* If vary 
sharp weather come before thes^ liningSi or before sf>iBe 
of them, have beei^ made, good quantities of litter, or of 
straw^ ought to be brought temporarily to supply their 
place, so that frost never reach the bed. £vea when 
there are linings, it is good, in very sharp weathefj to. 
put litter and straw round the outsides of them} for, 
dung being mpist, the frost soon reaches it, and theA it 
becomes inactive at once. To these precautions relative 
to the heat^ must be added the not less important ones 
relative to air and light ; for, without these, no plant 
will thrive, nor will it live but for a short space of time* 
At this season of the year, the glasses must be covered 
over in the night time, as was before- mentioned in tbe 
case of the seed-bed -, but, these coverings should re- 
main on in the morning never longer than is absolutely 
necessary. Though there be no sun, there is light, and 
plants crave the light at the time when nature sends it* 
As to air, it is given to the plants by the means of pieces 
of triang^ar wood, which every one knows how to make. 
The light is lifted up at one end, £^nd the tilter, as it is 
called, is put under the middle of the light to keep it up 
to the height required. You sometimes give air on the 
back side of the frame and sometimes on the front, ac- 
cording to the direction in which the wind is coining. 
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To give directions respeciing tbe quantity of air, one can 
only «ay, that it niust be in proportion to the heat of the 
bed aad the state of the weatheir ; bat it may be observed 
araa invsoiable rale^ that strong heat> and a good quan- 
tity of air are the sure means of having early encumbers. 
When the air is kept excluded or supplied in niggardly 
ipiantities, because the heat' is not powerful enough to 
coiiDteract its c&illing effects, the plants will linger on 
alive, to be sure, but their colour will be approaching to 
a yellow, their leaves small, their shoots slender, their 
blossonis small and feeble, the fruit, if they show any, will 
not swell ; and,if they bear after all, it will not be before 
pretty rieaiiy the month of May, instead of a decent 
beuriog in the month of March. A good strong bottom 
heat, with a great deal of light, and with a liberal quan- 
tityof air, are 'the great means of having cucumbers. 
The next thing to be noticed is, the after^cultivation of 
the plants, and, first, with respect to the shoots or runners 
Aat come out of them. There will come two shoots out 
of each plantj and these will soon begin to grow in a 
horizontal position, and, indeed, go along the ground, 
which it is their nature to do ', but these two shoots 
would not be sufficient -, for they would soon get to the 
outside of the bed, leaving the middle 6f the bed not* 
balf covered with vines'^ therefore, when- these runners 
have got three joints, and are beginning to make a 
fourth, pinch ofF the top of each runner. New side- 
shoots or runners will then come out from the three joints. 
When these have got four joints, which will be very 
quickly, pinch off the fifth as soon as it appears. Each 
phint will now have a dozen or two of runners, and that 
is enough for one light. After this, you may let the 
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runners go on> giving their heads a better direction^ now- 
and-then» in order to cover the ground in the bed ; fof 
they will need no more topping. But^ there must be 
earthing up, as well as topping. As the plants advance 
above ground^ so they vrill below ground^ and you must 
keep putting up earth to the hills in order to supply 
fresh food for the roots which you will find pushing out 
in every direction. It is the practice of some gardeners, 
to be everlastingly drawing the earth away from the side 
of the hills till they come to the plants, in order to take 
the points of the roots up and put earth under them, so 
as to give the roots a horizontal direction. . This is sheer 
nonsense. All that is necessary, is, to keep the hills 
continually made larger and larger in circumference, as 
the roots approach the outside, and until you have got all 
the bed level to the tops of the hills. As you extend the 
circumference of the hills, the runners will advance upon 
you j and, that the bed may be covered eveuly with the 
vines, the runners should be occasionally held down by 
lit^e pegs of wood with hooks at the top of them. At 
last the bed is even and level all over. And, finally, it 
is covered with the vines, and should always be kept quite 
clear of the innumerable weeds that will start in such a 
favourable situation ; but, long before this, there will be 
blossoms anj^ even fruit, if the plants be in good health. 
The first fruit that appears generally remains small, and 
never swells to any size ; but these are soon followed by 
others that swell and that come to perfection ; and, if aU 
these directions be attended to, and, if the weather be 
not worse than it is one year out of twenty, you can 
hardly fail to have cucumbers to cut about the middle of 
March, which is a very fine thing for a gardener to say ; 
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and, though here is a great deal of detail^ though here are 
a great number of things to do^ there is much more of 
words than of deeds in the thing : it takes two or three 
aeotences to describe how a plant is to be put into or 
turned out of a pot ^ but the act itself is performed in 
half a minute. Care ought to be taken that there be not 
too great a quantity of vines in the bed ; for^ if the mass 
of leaves be too greats they shade part of the vines^ shade 
the blossoms and the fruit ; and, instead of having more 
finut from the abundance of vines, you have, perhaps^ 
none at all. This over* stocking of the bed with vines is 
a great and prevalent error. For my part, I think one 
plant enough for each hill, and I never kept but one in a 
hill, and, if I put two into a pot, it was by way of pre- 
caution lest one should fail. One will bring more weight 
of fruit than two, two more than three, and so on, till 
you come to a number that would give you no fruit at all. 
The plants thus crowded, rob one another ; their roots in- 
terfere with those of each other. They cease to bear 
woner than they would if they stood singly 5 and, in 
short, my experience and observation induce me strongly 
to urge the reader never to have in a hot-bed, whether of 
cucumber or melon, more than one plant in a light. As 
the season advances, a greater proportion of air is to be 
given, of course, and ^ere is to be less covering in the 
Bigbt-iime, dependant, however, more on the state of the 
weather than on the precise time of the year ; for we 
have frequently mild weather in February and severe 
weather in March. When the weather becomes such 
as that water will have the chill taken from it by being 
placed under a south wall or in a hot-bed, water thus 
prepared^ may do very well 3 but, until then, the water 
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«hould foe a little vann. Every oae will he a judge when 
the earth is so dry as to require water ; but care should 
be taken not to let the water hll in great quantities just 
upon the stems of the plants at any stage of their growth* 
for that is apt to rot them. This early cucumber bed 
will keep oi^ bearing very well until the latter end of 
May, by which time> another bed, made about the middle 
or latter end of March will have succeeded it. The plants 
for this second crop of cucumbers are to be raised in pots 
put into the cucumber-bed, last mentioned. They are 
to be managed like those for the first bed, except 
that they must be sown in a pot, instead of being town in 
a hill. The bed for these plants need not be above two 
feet and a half high, or thereabouts. It will proba^bly 
want a slight lii^iog ; but the materials need not be equal 
to those made use of in the making of the early bed. lo 
the case of this latter bed, much air may be given, and 
the covering of a mat, or two at most, and that only in 
the night-time, will be sufficient. In April, some more 
plants may be sown in a pot in this last bed, and repotted 
as before -, and, in the middle of June, these may go out 
into hills (under hand-glasses or without) in the open 
ground, there to produce cucumbers for. pickling, or, 
indeed, for using in any other way, from the middle of 
July until the time that the frost comes. Thus, will there 
be a succession of cucumbers, from the middle of March 
to the month of October. As to sorts, great attention 
must be paid -, for, some sorts produce their fruit a great 
deal quicker than others. There is one called the earl^ 
frame cucumhei' ; another is called the early cluster cticitm* 
her, another the lotig prickly cucumber. The early frame 
has doubtless been found to be the quickest in coming to 
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perfeedoH 5 but the cluster is a very great bearer^ and 
eomes not much lat^r than the other. There are several 
other sorts, but the long prickly cucumber is most gene- 
rally esteemed ; and, therefore, ought to be sowed for^ 
•diiose who want a general crop. . With regard to sorts, 
however, people generally ssTe the seed themselves of 
this plant, or get it froixi some careful and curious neigh^ 
boor 5 and every one sows that which happens to suit 
bis fjBuicy. If you wish to save the seed of a cucumbei', 
let some one fine fruit remain ; but expect the plant, on 
which this fruit is, to cease bearing as soon as the seed 
incumber begins to ripen. This fruit must hang upon 
tke vine till it pretty nearly rots off : you theh take the 
se^ and separate them from the pulp as clean as yon 
can, place them to dry in the sun ; but do not wash them 
with water: when perfectly dry, but not before, put 
them away in a dry place, and they will keep good for a 
great many years.- Guard them against mice, for, if they 
get at them, tiot 6ne seed will they leave with the kernel 
of it not eaten. After all, if you have no hot-bed at sdl, 
a couple of wheel-barrow fulls of hot dung put into a 
hok a foot deep, and with good mould a foot deep laid 
oj)on the dung, is a very good situation for cucumbers 
which you may sow there about the middle of May. Two 
or three plants upon such a hill or bed, and, if you have a 
band-glass, keep the plants covered with that in the 
oight-time and when the days are cold, always giving 
air, however, when the sun is out, and, in time, raising 
die glass upon bricks and letting the vines run out under 
it Even if you have no hand-glass, you may cover, 
with the help of hoops and a mat or a cloth, until the 
weather be such as to render it safe for the plants to be 
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at large. Finally, io very rich and warm ground^ you 
may sow cucumber-seed in the natural earth, the ground 
having previously been well dug, and being kept very 
clean afterwards ; and, though there be a chance of your 
having no crop, you may have, and generaUy will bave^ 
a great quantity of cucumbers to pickle by the latter end 
of August Before I dismiss this article, let me observe, 
that I have omitted to say any thing about what is called 
setting the fruit by poking the centre of the male blossoms 
into the centre of the female blossoms ; because I deem 
it to be arrant nonsense. The reader ought, before I 
entirely quit this article, to be informed, that the hot-bed 
in which the cucumber plants were first raised, may be 
turned to very good account after the plants come out of 
it I asparagus may be put into it immediately ; or, it may 
be sowed with radishes^ onions, lettuces, small-salad^ or 
with carrots. Many purposes will suggest themselves to 
every man. And, if the bed should faak of its original 
purpose altogether ; or, if, owing to some accident^ the 
four*light bed should ^1 of its purpose, stiU, these hot- 
beds will be found to be of great use for other purposes, 
and will be quite sufficient in point of strength for plants 
of a more hardy nature. 

146. DILL is an aromatic herb, very much like, only 
smaller than, fennel, and it is used by many amongst 
cucumbers to give an additional relish 3 as it is also in 
soups. It is a hardy biennial plant, and a small patch in 
the herb garden of two feet by six wiU be enough for any 
family. Sow in drills six inches apart, in the spring, 
making the ground fine first, and raking fine earth lightly 
over the drills. Thin the plants out when they are a 
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eoaple of inches high, and let them then remain where 
they are 3 and you will have abundance of self-sowed 
plants every spring for renewing your bed, 

147. £NDIV£.^Thi3 is a plant used for salads, and 
is sometimes used, perhaps, in cookery. There is a curled 
sort, «nd one that is pkiin, or smooth-leaved. The curled 
is generally preferred to the other, but perhaps there is 
very little difference in the quality. The lettuce, when to 
be had, is decidedly preferred to the endive ; and there- 
fore this latter is used for salad in autumn, and through 
tbe winter as long as it can be had. If any one wish 
to have endive in summer, it must be sowed early ; but, 
about the middle of the month of July, or, perhaps, a 
little before, i^ the main time for sowing endive «^ If 
sowed much before, it generally runs off to seed, and, in 
&ct, it is so much ground and trouble thrown away. 
Mdce a bed very fine, and sow the seed in drills at 
eighteen inches apart^ and about half an inch deep in the 
drill, the earth being pressed down very closely upon the 
seed. The plants, which will be quickly up, must be 
thinned as soon as possible to eighteen inches in the 
row, and thus they will stand, throughout the bed, at 
eighteen inches from each other. The leaf, of the endive 
goes off horizontally, and lies flat upon the ground j and, 
if the ground be good and rich, as it ought to be, and 
kept perfectly clean^ the points of the leaves will meet 
all over the ground, though at distances so great 5 bat, if 
cramped for room, endive can never be fine. When the 
plants have got something like their full size, they are to 
be bleached before they be eaten $ for, they have a bitter 
and disagreeable taste, and are quite a coarse and die- 
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Agreeable thing unless made white. The manaer of 
bleaching them is this. Yoa take the plants pttt your 
fingers under all the leaves that touch the ground, gather 
the whole plant up in your hands into a conical form^ and 
then tie it round with matting, which is to go several 
times round the plant, and which is to cause the plant to 
end so pointedly at the top as to prevent rain or dew 
from reaching the inside. When the plant has remained 
thus for about a fortnight, you cut it ofif at the stem^ take 
oS the matting, and you will find that all the leaves, 
except those of the outside, are become white and crisp, 
and free from bitterness of taste. To have a succession 
of these in good order, you should begin at one end of 
the bed and tie up a dozen or two once or twice a week j 
and^ when you cut, always cut those that were tied up first } 
but it is very important to observe that this work of 
bleaching or tying-up must never be performed except 
when all the leaves of the plants are perfectly dry. The 
great difficulty in the case of endive, is, to have it to use 
in winter $ for, though it is hardy enough, it will rot^ if it 
stand tied up too long ; and it is difficult to preserve it, 
on account of this tendency to rot. One way is to take 
up the roots with balls to them in the month of October, 
when they are perfectly dry, tying the plants up, as be- 
fore-mentioned, at the same time, planting these balls in 
sand or earth, in a shed. But, as this can hardly make 
the plants reach, for use, beyond the middle of Decem- 
ber, th^only effeotual way to have endive in winter, is^ to 
cover them with glazed frames in the fall of the year^ or 
to do the same very well with hoops and mats, taking all 
covei:ing off in mild weather, just protecting the plants 
from hard frosts, and going on bleaching and cutting for 
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nse as directed for the autumn. Endive may be trans- 
planted^ but it does not transplant so well as lettuce, and 
tbe plants are never so fine as those that remain on the 
spot where they were sowed. If transplanted, they should 
ke put at about twelve inches apart, hoed nicely between 
and kept clear from weeds. Endive, if sowed early in 
the spring, ripens its seed that same summer 3 but the 
best way is to save two or three good plants that have 
stood the winter, and let them go to seed. They will 
produce a great abundance, which, if carefully preserved, 
wOl keep good four or five years, at the least. I have 
mentioned the middle of July as the time of sowing for 
the main crop ; but some may be sowed later, as it does 
not require any great deal of room. 

148. FENNEL is a perennial herb, propagated from 
seed or from offsets, sowed in the spring, or the offsets 
planted in the fall. The plants should stand about a toot 
asunder. The leaves are used in salads, or for the making 
a part of the sauce for fish. In winter, the seeds are 
braised, to put into fish-sauce, and they give it the same 
flavour as the leaves of the plant. It is a very hardy 
thing 'y two yards square in the herb-bed will be enough for 
any family ; and,once in the ground, it will stand for an age. 

14d. 6ARLICK may be propagated from the seed ; but 
is usually propagated from offsets. It is a bulb which in- 
creases after the manner of the hyacinth and the tulip : 
the offsets are taken off in the spring and planted in rows 
at a foot apart, being merely pressed into the ground with 
the finger and thumb and covered over with a little earth* 
The ground ought to be kept perfectly* clean during the 
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•ummer, ancl^ though it ought to be good^ it ought^ hj 
no means to be wet. When the leaves b^n to get 
brown and to die, the root should be taken up and laid 
upon a board in the hottest sun that is going until they 
be perfectly dry : then, tied up in bunches by the leaTCS, 
and hung up and preserved in a dry place. 

150. GOURD is a sort of pumpkin 3 but I know not 
any use that it is of. If any one wish to cultivate it, out 
of mere curiosity, the directions will be found under 
*• Pumpkin." 

151. HOP. — ^Th^ hop«top; that is to say, the shoot 
which comes out in the spring and when it is about four 
or five inches long, being tied up in little bunches, and 
boiled for about half an hour, and eaten after the manner 
of asparagus, is as delightful a vegetable as ever was put 
upon a table, not yielding, perhaps, during the about 
three weeks that it is in season^ to the asparagus itself. 
What the hop is, in the hop plantations, every one in 
England knows -, but the manner of propagating the 
plant is by no means a matter of such notoriety. The 
hop may be propagated from seed ; but it never is. The 
mode of propagation is by cuttings from the crown or 
the roots. Pieces of these, about six inches long being 
planted in the ground with a setting-stick either in spring 
or in autumn, shoot up and become plants. The hills or 
clumps in the hop-plantations are generally formed by 
plants which have stood a year or two in a nursery where 
the cuttings have been planted. About four or five of 
these plants are put into a clump, little sticks are put to 
them the first year to hold up their slender vines, the 
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next year rods, the next year small and short pole8> upon 
wldch they begin to bear^ and the next year poles of the 
fall length sufficient to carry a crop. The vines which 
bare gone up during the summer and borne the crop are 
cot off to within two feet of the ground when the hops 
are gathered ; in the spring of the year^ the earth is 
drawn away all roimd from the hill, and all the top part 
of the plants is cut off, leaving the crown to look like a 
piece of cork $ from this crown, which is lightly covered 
over with earth, fresh shoots come again in great num- 
bers, a part of the finest of these go up the poles, the 
weak ones are suffered to hang about the ground for 
some time ; they are then cut off close to the ground, 
and the earth is drawn over the crown of the hill, form- 
ing a pretty large heap altogether before the summer be 
over. To have hop-tops ip a garden, therefore, about a 
dozen or twenty hills might be planted along, and pretty 
near to, one of the hedges. The cultivation should be after 
the manner above directed ; but, as there must be some 
▼ines to go up to the full length, there might be a pole or 
two to each hiU to carry up four or six stout vines. The 
poles need not be long, and, if they were not permitted 
to bear, the plant would be the stronger. These hills 
would, every spring, send forth a prodigious number of 
shoots to serve as tops. These, as was said before, are 
to be cropped off close to the ground when they are four 
or five inches long 5 and the hills, when once established, 
will last for a life-time with the culture before-mentioned 
and .with a good digging of the ground once every 
winter. 

152. HORSE-RADISH. — As a weed, I know of 
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nothing quite so pertinacions and .pernicious as this : I 
know of nothing but fire which will destroy its powers 
of v^etation } and I have never yet seen it clearly ex- 
tirpated from ground which had once been filled with its 
roots and fibres. But^ as a vegetable, it is a very fine 
thing : its uses are well known, and to those uses it is 
applied by all who can get it. It is generally dearer^.in 
proportion to its bulk, than any other vegetable^ and 
much dearer, too. The trouble which its cultivation 
gives ; that is to say, its encroachments, causes it tp be 
banished from small gardens ; and, therefore, it is scarce, 
though so difficult to be destroyed. Any little bit of it^ 
whether of fibre or of root, a bit not bigger than a pea, 
not longer than the eighth of an inch, if it have a bit of 
skin or bark on it, will grow. The butts of the leaves 
will grow, if put into the ground^ and it bears seed in 
prodigious abundance. The best way to get horse-radish, 
is to. make holes a couple of feet deep with a bar, and to 
toss, little bits down to the bottoms of the holes, and then 
fill them up agun. You will soon have a plantation of 
horse-radish, the roots long, straight, thick and tender. 
A square rod of ground, with the roots in it planted a foot 
apart every way, will, if kept clear of weeds^ as it 
always ought to be and never is, produce enough for a 
family that eats roast beef every day of their lives. The 
horse-radish should be planted in the south-east or south- 
west corner of the outside garden, near to the hedge, and 
it ought to be resolved to prevent its encroachments 
beyond the boundaries of the spot originally allotted to it. 
Every autumn, that part of the ground which has been 
cleared during the year, which might be about one third 
part of the piece> ought to be deeply dug and replanted 
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as before y and thus there will be a succession of ^oung 
long roots j for> after the horse ^radish has borne seed 
once or twice> its root becomes hard^ brown on the out- 
tak, not juicy when it is scraped^ and eats more like 
Me chips than like a garden vegetable : so that^ at 
taverns and eating-houses> there frequently seems to be 
a rivalship on the point of toughness between the horse- 
radish and the beef-steak > and it would be well if this 
inconTenient rivalship never discovered itself any where 
else. 

153. HYSSOP is a sort of half-woody shrub, some- 
thing between a tree and an herbaceous plant. The 
flower-spikes are used, fresh or dry, for medicinal pur- 
poses. It is propagated from seed or from offsets. A 
very little of it is enough : a couple of plants in the 
herb-bed may suffice for any family. 

154. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.— This plant bears 
^ the rootj like a potatoe, which, to the great misfortune 
of many of the human race, is every where but too well 
bown. But, this artichoke, which is also dug up and 
cooked like a potatoe, has, at any rate, the merit of giving 
no trouble either in the cultivation or the propagation. 
A handful of the bits of its fruit, or even of its roots, 
fluQg about a piece of ground of any sort, will keep 
ocaring for ever in spite of grass and weeds j the diffi- 
culty being, not to get it to grow, but to get the ground 
free from it when once it has taken to growing. It is a 
^ery poor, insipid vegetable ; but, if you have a relish 
*>r it, pray keep it out of the garden, and dig up the 
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comer of some field, or of some worthless meadow^ and 
throw some roots into it. 

155. LAVENDER. — A beautiful little well-known 
shrub of uses equally well-known^ whether used' in the 
flower or in the water which is distilled from it. Like all 
other plants and trees^ it may be propagated from seed ; 
but it is easiest propagated from slips, taken off early in 
the spring, and planted in good moist ground in the 
shade. When planted out, the plants should stand three 
feet apart. The flower-stalks should be cut off, whether 
for preserving in flowers, or for distillation, before any of 
the blossoms begin to fall off. Just, indeed, as those 
blossoms begin to open wide. The lavender plant grows 
large, and it should therefore be in the outer garden. 

156. LEEK. — ^This is a plant, which, for certain pur- 
poses, is preferred to onions. The time for sowing is as 
early in the spring as the weather and the ground will 
permit ; the latter end of February, or very early in 
March. Sow in little drills made across a bed of fine 
earth,, put the rows eight inches asunder, and thin the 
plants to three inches apart in the row. Keep the ground 
clean by nice hoeing until the middle of July or there- 
abouts 5 then t^ke the plants up, cut the roots off to an 
inch long, and cut off the tops of the leaves, but not too 
low down; make deep drills with a hoe at two feet 
apart. Plant the leeks in these driUs with a setting- 
stick, fEistening them well in the ground, and leaving the 
drill open. As the plants grow, put to their sides the 
earth that came out of the drill, after that, draw more up 
to them on each side from the interval -, and^ if your 
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groQod be really good, as it ought to be, each leek will 
be as big as your wrist in the month of October. They 
wiU stand the winter perfectly well without any covering 
at all ; but, as a provision against hard frosty some plants 
should always be ttfken up and put into earth or sand in 
ashed or in a cellar, for the same reasons as those stated 
Qoderthe head of Celery. Three or four leeks that have 
stood the winter may be left at the end of one of the 
rows, or, if you please, moved to another spot to produce 
seed which would be ripe in the month of August, and 
give you enough, for yourself, and for two or three 
uigbbours. 

157. L£TTUC£.-*^This great article of the garden 
is milky, refreshing, and pleasanter to a majority of 
tastes than almost any other plant. So necessary is it 
deemed as the principal ingredient of a good salad, that 
it is, in France and America, generally called " Salad,** 
and scarcely ever by any other name. It is therefore a 
tiling worthy of particular attention, not only as to pro- 
pagation and cultivation, but as to sorts. The way to 
^ lettuce in the natural ground is this ; make the 
ground rich to begin with, draw the drills across the bed 
fi^n inches apart, sow the seed thinly in these drills, 
aod press the earth nicely down upon them, which work 
i to be done as early as you can do it well, in the month 
of March. When the plants come up, thin them quickly 
to four inches apart. When they get to be about four or 
five inches high, leave one and take up two throughout 
aU the rows, and then hoe the ground nicely between 
the remaining plants, having before-hand made another 
^ to receive the plants thus taken up 3 plant these in 
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rows across a bed> the rows fifteen inches apart and the 
I^ants fifteen inches apart in the row : this is done with 
a little setting, tftick with whieh you must carefully 6k 
the point of the root in the ground, as directed in the 
case of the cabbage plant. Another sowing in April, 
managed in just the same way, may be the last for the 
summer ; for, if sowed later, it is very rarely that the 
plants wiU loaye or be good for any thing, lliis is what 
every man may do that has ground in sufficient quantity 
and well-situated ; but the lettuce is a thing which .people 
desire to have yery early in the spring, and, if possible, 
in the winter. To have lettuces to eat in the winter, they 
must be sowed in August or September, in the natural 
, ground, in the manner before-described, and> in Novem- 
ber, before they have been mauled by the frost, they must 
be taken up without much disturbance of their roots, and 
put into a pretty good hot-bed made for the purpose, the 
mould for which ought to be eight inches deep, at the 
least. They should be watered a Httle, at planting, should 
stand nine inches apart every way, should be shaded from 
the sun, if there be sun, for a couple of days, should thep 
have as much air given to them constantly as the weather will 
permit, should be kept clear from rotten leaves and ptttri*- 
fied matter of every description, should have a lining to 
the bed, if the weather require it, should, above all 
things, have as much air as the weather will permit, ani 
should, however, be kept safe from being touched by the 
frost. If all these things be attended to, and if the 
«eason be not uncommonly adverse, you may have fine 
lettuces by the latter end of December, and through the 
months of January and February, an object the accom- 
plishment of which would be insured by having^a second 
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bed made at the same time^ to contain plants a fortnight 
or three 'weeks younger. To have lettuces earhf in the 
iprtfl^. You sow in August^ or early in September^ as 
before, transplant the lettuces in October into the wannest 
and best-sheltered spots that you have. In beds about 
titfee feet wide with hoops and rods placed over the beds 
fDon enough, in order to cover with mats in severe 
veatherj or, instead of hpops and mats» cover with a 
glass frame, and, in very sharp weather, with mats over 
Hatj hxkt, whatever the covering may be, take it off, the 
iDOfflent the weather will permit you to do it with safety. 
There are> indeed, sorts of lettuce that will generally 
^taiid the winter without any covering, in a warm place, 
ud especially on the south side of a wall. But these are 
the flat sorts that bring round heads, and are poor, soft> 
slimy things compared with the coss lettuces ^ though 
even these are better than none. The coss lettuces grow 
Qprigfat, fold in their leaves like a sugar-loaf cabbage, 
^e^crispness and sweetness which the others have not. 
^aoy of these, or, indeed^ of any other sort of lettuce, have 
i^d uucovered until any part of January or February, 
^^Y naay be then moved into a hot-bed^ and will be very 
^e in March : if left to stand in the ^ound, and kept 
dear of slugs, they will still be a good deal earlier than 
'^oes sowed in the spring, even if sowed in a hot-bed. 
^ttt, with all these means, so few can generally be had 
^ly in the springs that, for general use -, that is to say, 
9^ kitchen-gardeners to get them for tradesmen*s 
lilies pretty early in May, they must be first raised in a 
^t-bed, sowed there early in March, or late in Febniary^ 
or sowed under glass upon cold earth, in the fall of the 
l^i and preserved as mere plants to plant out, having 
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been kept from the frost and the wet during the winter. 
This sowing takes place in September^ the lights are 
placed in such a way as to let no wet get into thefranaes; 
the lights are taken off entirely in mild weather ; a g^reat 
^eal of air is given ; ond, in March, these plants are fit to 
go out into the natural ground, where they are sometimes 
injured by the frost, but generally they are not. This Is 
the way in which the great crop of early lettuces is 
generally raised -, and, that it is the best way, the long 
experience of the market gardeners has amply proved. 
As to the 9artt of lettuces, the green con and the whUe 
COM are the best : the former is of a darker green than 
the latter, is rather hardier and not quite so good. Among 
the^^ sorts are the brmon Dutch, the green caibage, and 
the tennis-bail : there are many other sorts, as well of 
upright as of flat, but it would be useless to enumerate 
them, as it would only bewilder the reader in his choice. 
As to the saving of the seed, half a dozen plants that 
have stood the winter will be quite enough. The seed 
will be ripe in August; birds must be kept from it, or 
they will have all the best before you gather it. The 
stalks ought to be cut off and laid, till they be perfectly 
dry, in the sun, the seed then put away in a perfectly dry 
place, and in a place where no mice can get at it ; for, if 
they get at it, not one good seed will they leave you in a 
very short time. 

150. MANGEL WURZEL. — This may be called 
cattle-beet ; but some persons plant it in gardens. It is a 
coarse beet, and is cultivated and preserved as the beet is. 

159. MARJORAM. — One sort is annual and one per* 
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mial The former is call Summer and the latter Winier, 
The tot sowed as early ^ possible in the spring; and, 
ttie latter propagated by ofieU ; that is, by parting the roots. 
The plants may stand pretty close. As the winter sort 
canoot sometimes be gottu in winter, some of both ought 
li be preserved by drying. Cut \ijuit hefore it comes out into 
yoom, hang it up in little bunches to dry, first, for a day, 
IB the sun ; then in the shade ; and, when quite dry, put 
it in paper-bags, tied up, and the bags hung up in a dry 
place. , 

IGO. MARIGOLD.— An annual plant. Sow the seed 
ia spring 5 when the bloom is at full, gather the flowers ; 
pnll the leaves of the flower out of their sockets ; lay 
them on paper to dry, in the shade. When dry, put tbem 
iato paper-bags. They are excellent in broths and soups 
vid stews. Two square yards planted with marigolds will 
hesafficient. It is the angle marigold that ought to be 
cultivated for culinary purposes. The double one is an 
^ff^menUU flower, and a very mean one indeed. 

161. MELON, — ^The melon is a hot-country plant, and 
VQst be raised in England in precisely the same manner 
V directed for early cucumbers, the rules laid down for 
which apply here equally well in every respect, except 
t«o; namely, that the lights for melons should be larger 
<Mr more extensive than those for cucumbers $ and that 
^ earth for melons should not be light and loose, as in 
^case of cucumbers, but should consist chiefly of very 
# loom. The finest plants of melons that I ever saw 
were raised in stiff loam, approaching to a clay, which 
ta been dug out before, and turned three or four timet 
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in a heap, mixed with dung from a sheep-yard, about 01 
fifth dung and four-fifths loam« This loam shoulA 
• turned in a heap several times during one summer aoi 
one winter, and then it is fit for use. You should be 
to ruse melons a month or six weeks later than you begii 
with eaiiy cucumbers. Your seeds may be sowed in a 
in the cucumber-bed, if you have one ; if not> you mu 
make one for the purpose, as in the case of the early c 
cumbers 5 though the season when you begin will be lat 
the bed must be equally warm with that for the earl 
cucumbers ^ there must be linings, and every thing neces 
sary to keep up a steady bottom heat. A second crop o; 
melons may succeed the first, in the same way that ih 
two crops of cucumbers succeed each other 5 but, as- t 
ptttHng melons out upon ridges to be covered with hand 
'glasses or paper-frames, it never succeeds/ one time on 
of twenty. Melons want hotter ground than is hard! 
ever to be had in England. There should be but on 
plant in a hill. I have had ten fine melons from o 
single plant, and I- never saw the like of that from any 
hill that contained two or three plants. If once the plants 
get spindling, they never bear fruit of any size or good- 
ness. You will see many fruit appear before any one 
begins to swell. If a solitary one should begin to svrell 
before the vines have got to any extent, pinch it oflf ; for, 
if left on, it will generally prevent the plant from bear- 
ing any more. There should be three or four upon a 
plant beginning to swell together, or about the samel 
time, in order to encourage you to expect a fine crop. 
Melons are very frequently raised, as pines sometimes i 
are, in pits, with foundations for frames built upon the 
ground, or, going a little way beneath the top of the 
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froimd. Upon thesi^ walls ^a wooden doping is fixed, and 
^S8 this copings the lights slide up and down. These' 
are very convenient plftoes for melons ; ixut> as they do 
notcot^r into^the plan of mj garden, it would,be useless 
tQ take up (he time of the reader with a more particular 
descripUon of them. When the frnit of tbe melon is per- 
ttiyed, to be fairly swellings a piece of glass or of tile 
Mid l^ liiid under each fruit to keep it out of the dirt, 
aodflndeed, to add a little to the heat that it would receiT^ 
lomthe sun^ for, melons require beat from the sun ts 
veil as beiKt from the earth 5 and^'take what pains we will, 
^have never fine melons in a ahody or wet sunomer. As 
to tbe sorts of mekHis,some are finer ibxask others, and some 
^Hie into bearing sooner than others. In spealdng of 
90^ 1 cannot do better than to take, the list from the 
I B9rtu$ Kewensis, wiltten by Mr. Aitov, gardener to the 
^^ for, surely, that which contents his Majesty, may 
"^ well content any of us. This list is as folk)ws : Earlp 
^oleupe. Early Leopard, Early PoUgnac, Early S/omana, 
frm-Jkihed Netted, Green -fleshed Bocky Bosses early Rock, 
^k Rock, SUver Rock, Scarlet fleshed Rock. In America, 
they divide the melons into two sorts which are wholly 
^itttioct from each other : one they call the Musk Melon ; 
'^Hs to say, any melon which belongs to the tribe of 
;!hofle that we cultivate here, and they call these musk 
melons because they have a musky smell. The other 
'pecies they call the fVater Melon, which has no smell, 
Vnichjaever turns yellow, which is always of a deep green, 
>^ the inside of which, instead of being a fieshy pulp, is 
* 8ort of pink-coloured snow, which i^elts in the mouth. 
*^ melon very frequently weighs from twenty to forty 
Founds, and is not deemed much of a fruit unless it 
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wdgh fifteen or sixteen. I raised some of these once 
very well at BoUey from seed that was hrought fronci 
Malta. They are a totally different thing from the other 
tribe ; and^ being so much better, I have often Tvon* 
dered that, where people have great spae^ under 
glass, and great heat at command, they do not raise them 
in England. There is only one fine musk melon that I 
ever saw in America ; which is called the citron melon, 
having the flesh nearly white and being of the shape of 
a lemon. The mode of cultivating the water-melon is the 
same as that of cultivating the other 5 but it requires 
more room. If you wish to save the seed of melons, 
you must take it out when you eat the fruit, and do with 
it precisely as is directed in the case of the cucumber 
seed ; but, to have the seed true to its kind, it must not 
be saved on a spot near to that in which grow, and have 
blowed, cucumbers, squashes, pumpkins, or any tbing^ of 
that sort ; nor on a spot where any other sort of melon 
has been in bloom at the same time. The greatest pos- 
sible care must be taken in this respect, or you will have 
firuit quite different from that which you expect. 

IGZ, MINT. — ^There are two sorts : one is of a darker 
green than the other : the former is called pepper^ndni, 
and is generally used for distUUng to make mint water : 
the latter, which is called spear-mint, is used for the table, 
in many ways. The French snip a little into their saiads ; 
we boil a bunch amongst green peas, to which it gives a 
pleasant flavour ^ chopped up small, and put, along with 
sugar, into vinegar, we use it as a sauce for roasted lamb ; 
and a very pleasant sauce it is. Mint may be propagated 
from seed \ but, a few bits of its roots will spread into a 
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bed in a year. To have it in winter, preserve it precisely 
h'ke marjoram (which see), and« instead of chopping it for 
aauce^ crumble it between your fingers. 

IfiS. MUSHROOM.— This is one of a numerous tribe 
of fbguses ; but it is the only one that is cultivated for 
cnlinary purposes, and this one is scarcely ever seen in 
any gardens but those of noblemen^ or gentlem.en of for- 
tune. In their gardens it is cultivated in order to be had 
at all times of the year, for every body knows, that, in most 
puts of England, it comes up spontaneously in the mea- 
dows and elsewhere. It is cultivated no how but in hot- 
^ y but there in two distinct ways. The first, is, on hot- 
beds out of doors, and the hot-bed is made and managed 
in the maniier that I will now describe. Take stable 
dnng that is not fresh and fiery, or, if you have no other, 
nix with it an equal quantity of old hot-bed lining, throw 
it together in a long ridge, where rains will not fall on it, 
to ferment, and, in about three weeks it will be ready for 
^ Then take and mark out the outline of the base of 
yonr bed, just as I directed in my instructions about hot- 
°^ in Chapter III. 3 but, as this one is to go up in a 
sloping direction on both sides like the roof of a house, 
70Q need not have the upright stakes nor the edge-boards 
™ I there recommended. Three or four feet will be 
loitc wide enough. The length you regulate according 
^ the quantity of mushrooms that you wish to grow. 
^^^i then, with your bed, shaking the dung up well, 
*^d, if it be long, beating it well, just as in the case of 
^ cacumber-bed, only keep drawiag it in by degrees 
wl you have it in the shape of the roof of a house : beat 
* on the top as you carry it up, but, particularly, beat it 
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at the sides, for there you wiU want it to be perfectly 
even and 6rm. Having finished it, you will guard it from 
rains and from the sun by covering it over with long 
straw, old thatch, or mats 5 for it must be neither too 
wet nor too dry. Let it remain in this way a week, ot 
tUl you find, by forcing your fore*finger dowu into it, 
that the Heat is moderaie. Then put on a layer of fresh 
mould to about an inch thick. In this you will stick little 
pieces of spawn of mushrooms at about eight, indies 
apart every way. Cover over these with mould to about 
another inch in thickness, and pat it down nicely with s 
spade I and still keep the covering of straw or matting 
over the whole bed as before, for neither wet nor sun 
must get to it immoderately. Success now greatly depends 
on the proper moisture of the bed. If in summer time, 
take off the covering now and then to admit of gentle 
showers falling on it ; or, if in a very dry season, water 
now and then. But, if in winter, keep out the cold at all 
times. The m-doors method of cultivating mushrooms wsis 
introduced to this country from Germany. It is usually^ 
by means of a small house in any awkward, or out-of-the- 
way corner of the garden, about ten or twelve feet wide 
and twenty or thirty feet long. With a fire-place on the 
outside of one end, and a flue going from it straight down 
under the middle of the floor of the house and back again 
to the fire-place ; with one door, and two or three small 
windows, which latter are generally kept shut close with 
unglazed shutters. All along the two sides of this house 
are shelves arranged in three tiers, one close to the 
bottom, another at about three feet up, and another at 
about six feet up, and these shelves are about three feet 
in breadth, made of good stout plank, with a front board 
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of nine or ten inches depth to keep in the dung and tht 
earth. Whoever has seen the births in a barrack-room, 
or in the state-room of a ship, has seen precisely what 
the shelves of a German mushroom-house are. These 
skives are to be filled with the dung or compost in 
which you are to plant your mushroom spawn^ and^ as to 
preparing compost^ you proceed in this manner : take a 
qnaotity of fresh horse dung> with as little long litter as 
possible; the less the better 5 that has not been exposed 
to wet and that has not fermented 5 mix it with a fourth 
part of fresh' mould, and, if you can, get the scrapings 
of a horse-track of a mill-house of any sort -, mix all 
veil together, and, in your shelves, or in as many of 
them as you mean to put to work at once, put a layer six 
inches thick of this mixture, beating it down as hard as 
yon can with a wooden bat. This will reduce it down to 
the thinness of four inches, or less. Then put in another 
layer, rather less thick, and beat that down in the same 
^y; observing that, towards the wall at the back part 
of your shelf, you can afford to increase the thickness of 
your layers, as there is the wall to support them -, and 
the thicker you make these layers, the stronger will be 
the bed. Having done this, observe the fek'mentation 
from day to day, as it goes on, and when it is palpably 
on the decline, make a parcel of holes in the compost at 
^m six to nine inches asunder, and put in the spawn ; 
>Qd then cover it over with a covering of mould about an 
inch thick. Water may be given out of a very fine-rosed 
Wering pot, when the weather is very warm, and then 
K 18 recommended to scatter a little straw over first, and 
^ter on that, the mushroom being inclined to rot from 
*ny over quantity of moisture, however little. These 
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beds are not generally of long duration^ bat particularly 
those in the shelves. From eight to twelve weeks may 
be looked u^on as a good duration, and> therefore, to 
have mushrooms continually, there must be renewals of 
the beds, in the house and out of the house ; but a very 
little attention brings it to a regular system in the in-dodr 
method. The times when the vegetation of this fungus 
is most successful, are, the spring and fall, as with every 
vegetable. To procure spawn, you need only apply to 
the seedsmen, almost all of whom sell it ; but you may 
procure it and propagate it yourself, by bestowing a little 
care and attention on it. Dig up, in August or Septem- 
ber, a parcel of mushrooms, taking a good three or four 
handfuls of the earth immediately roUnd them ; you will 
find a quantity of small bulbs, as it were, of mushrooms, 
and of stuff like coarse thread. Put this in ridges ^ on an 
old cucumber bed, and keep off heavy ruins, and, when 
you find that these have extended themselves, and are 
formed into a quantity of mouldy looking flakes, take 
them up and keep them in any dry place till you want 
them, when you plant little pieces of the size of the top 
of your thumb, or a little bigger. There is some danger 
of mistakirig other funguses (and less innocent ones) for 
mushrooms, therefore, observe that the mushroom comes 
up precisely in the form of a little round white button, 
w hich gradually opens itself, till, if permitted to stand 
long enough, it becomes almost fiat on the top. It is 
white everywhere but on the under side of the crown^ 
w hich is of a pale red, becoming of a brownish colour as 
it advances in age. I cannot conclude without observ'** 
ing that some of these funguses are deemed extremely 
unwholesome 3 some people even think them poisonous* 
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and that the mushroom is only the least noxious, I once 
ate aboat three spoonsful at table at Mr. Timothy 
Brown's at Peckham, which had been cooked, I suppose, 
[ in the usual way ; but I had not long eaten them before 
mj whole body, face, hands and all, was covered with 
red spots or pimples, and to such a degree, and coming 
on 80 fast, that the doctor who attended the family was 
sent for. He thought nothing of it, gave me a little 
draught of some sort, and the pimples went away 5 but 
I attributed it then to the mushrooms. The next year, I 
bad mushrooms in niy own garden at Botley, and I de- 
termioed to try the experiment whether they would have 
the same effect again ; but, not liking to run any risk, I 
took only a tea-spoonful, or rather, a French coffee- 
spoonful, which is larger than a common tea-spoon. 
They had just the same effect, both as to sensation and 
oatward appearance ! From that day to this, I have 
never touched mushrooms, for I conclude that there 
must be something poisonous in that which will so 
quickly produce the effects that I have described, and on 
a healthy and hale body like mine } and, therefore, I do 
not advise any one to cultivate these things. 

[ 164. MUSTARD. — ^There is a white-seeded sort and a 
yown-seeded. The tohUe mustard is used in sal(uis along 
with the cress, or pepper-grass, and is sowed and cultivated 
in the same way (see Cress). The black is that which 
the flour is made of for table-use. It is sowed in rows 
at two feet apart, early in the spring. The plants ought 
to be thinned to four or five inches apart. Good tillage 
between the rows is necessary, The seed will be ripe in 
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July, and then the stalks should be cut off, and, when 
quite dry, the seed threshed out, and put by for use. 

165. NASTURTIUM.— An annual plant, with a half- 
red half-yellow flower, which has an offensive smell $ but 
it bears a seed enveloped in a fleshy pod, and that pod, 
taken before the seed becomes ripe, is used as a thing to 
pickle. The seed should be sowed very early in the 
spring. The plants should have pretty long bushy sticks 
put to them ; and four or five of them will bear a great 
quantity of pods. They will grow in almost any ground ; 
but, the better the ground the fewer of them are necessary. 

166. ONION.-^This is one of the main vegetables. 
Its uses are many, and they are all well known. The 
modes of cultivation for crop are various. Three I shall 
mention, and by either a good crop may be raised. Sow 
early in March. Let the ground be rtc^, but not from 
fresh dung. Make the ground very fine; make the rows 
a foot apart, and scatter the seed thinly along a drill two 
inches deep. Then fill in the drills ; and then press the 
earth down upon the seed by treading the ground aU over. 
Then give the ground a very slight smoothing over with a 
rake. When the plants get to be three inches highj thin 
tiiem to four inches, or to eight inches, if you wish to 
have very large onions. Keep the ground clear W weeds 
by hoeing ; but, do not hoe deep, nor raise earth about the 
plants $ for these make them run to neck and not to 
614/6. When the tips of the leaves begin to be brown, 
bend down the necks, so that the leaves lie flat with the 
ground. When the leaves are nearly dead, pull up the 
onions, and lay th^m to dry, in order to be put away for 
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winter use. Some persons, instead of sowing the onions 
dU along the drill, drop four or five seeds at every six or 
seven inches distance 3 and leave the onipns to grow thus, 
k clumps; and this is not a bad way; for, they will 
ifieeze each other out. They will not be large ; but, they 
will be ripe earUer, and will not run to neck. The thir^i 
mode of cultivation is as follows : sow the onions any 
time between mid-May and mid-June, in drills nx inches 
apart, and put the seed very thick along the drills. Let 
aU the plants stand, and they will get to be about as big 
roand as the top of your little finger. Then the leaves 
will get yellow, and, when that is the case, pull up the . 
onions and lay them on a board, till the sun have withered > 
iq) the leaves. Then take these diminutive onions, put 
them in a bag, and hang them up in a dry place till 
spring, taking the biggest for pickles. As soon as the 
frost is gone, and the ground dry, plant out these onions 
in good and fine ground, in rows a foot apart. Make, not 
driUt, but little marks along the ground ; and put the 
onions at six or eight inches apart. Do not cover them 
with the earth ,* but just pregs them down upon the mark 
wilh your thumb and fore finger. The ground ought to 
be trodden and slightly raked again before you make the 
marks; for no earth should rise up about the plants. Pro- 
ceed after this as with sowed onions; only observe, that, 
if any should be runmng up to seed, you must twist down 
the neck as soon as you perceive it. But, observe this : 
the shorter the time that these onions have been in the 
ground the year before, the less lUcelifwill they he to run 
to seed^ This is the sure way of having a large and early 
crop of onions. Preserving onions is an easy matter^ 
Frost never hurts them, unless you move them during, the 
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. time that they are frozen. Aay dry, airy place will, there- 
fore, do. They should not be kept in a warm place ; for 
. they will heat and grow. The neatest way is to tie them 
up in ropes; that is to say, to tie them rounds sticks, or 
straight straw, with matting. For seed, pick out the 
Jinegt onions, and plant them out in rich land, in the 
spring. To grow this seed upon a large scale, plough 
the land into four feet ridges, lay plenty of dung along 
the furrows, plough the ground back over the dung, 
flatten the top of the ridge a little, and put along, on the 
top of the ridge ttco rows of onions, the rows seven 
inches apart, and the onions seven inches apart in the 
rows. When the weeds come,.hoe the tops of the ridges 
with a small hoe, and .plough first from and then to the 
ridges, two or three times, at the distance of two or three 
weeks. When the seed is ripe, cut off the heads and 
collect them in such a way as not to scatter the seed. 
Lay them, on cloths, in the sun, till dry as dust ; and 
then thresh out the seed, winnow it, and put it away. 
The seed will be dead ripe in August, and turnips or 
early York cabbages, or even Kidney dwarf beans, may 
follow upon the same ground, the same year. lo a 
garden there always ought to be a crop to succeed seed- 
onions the same summer. There are several sorts of 
onions, of which the red is the hardiest and the hottest, 
and the white the tenderest and the mildest, and the best 
for pickling. The straw-coloured sort is, perhaps, the 
best for a main crop. 

167. PARSLEY. — ^Known to every human being to 
bear its seed the second year, and, after that, to die away. 
It may be sowed at any season when the frost is out of the 
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ground. The best way is to sow it in springs and in very 
clean ground ; because the seed lies long in the ground^ 
and, if the ground be foul^ the weeds choke the plants at 
their coming up. A bed of six feet long and four wide, 
the seeds sowed in drills at eight inches apart^ is enough 
for any family in the world. This would be enough about 
parsley ; but people want it all the year round* There 
are some winters that will destroy it completely if it be 
wholly unprotected^ and there are no means of preserv- 
ing it dry in the manner which has been directed for 
other herbs. Therefore, if you perceive sharp weather 
approaching, lay some peas-haulm or straw, not very 
thickly, over the bed, and do not take it off until after 
the] thaw has completely taken place. The rotting of 
vegetables is occasioned by thawing in the light, more 
than by the frost. When the thaw has completely taken 
place, the peas-haulm or the straw may be taken away^ 
and, by these means, parsley may be safely kept through 
any winter that we have in England ', for it can be thus 
kept even in America, where the frost goes down into 
the ground full four feet. 

168. PARSNIP. — As to the season of sowing, sort of 
^od, preparation of ground, distances, and cultivation 
and tillage, precisely the same as the Carrot But, as to 
preservation during winter, and for spring use, the Parsnip 
stands all frost without injury, and even with benefit. So 
that, all you want is to put up for winter as many as you 
are likely to want during a hard frost, and these you may 
put up in the same manner as directed for carrots anJ 
beets. If the parsnips be to stand out in the ground all 
the winter, the greens should not be cut oflF in the fall. 

i5 
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To save the seed of the parsnip, let four or five of the 
plants stand through the next summer, or remove them 
to a more convenient spot. They will bear a great quan- 
tity of seed. When it turns ripe, cut the seed stalk off, 
lay it upon a cloth in the sun until perfectly dry ^ then 
take off the seed, put it in a paper bag, and put it in a 
very dry place : it keeps well for only one year. 

169. PEA. — This is one of those vegetables which all 
people like. From the greatest to the smallest of gar- 
dens, we always find peas, not to mention the thousands 
of acres which are grown in fields for the purpose of 
being eaten by the gardenless people of the towns* 
Where gardening is carried on upon a royal, or almost 
royal scale, peas are raised by means of artificial heat, in 
order to have them here at the same time that they have 
them in Portugal, which is in the months of December 
and January. Beneath this royal state, however, the next 
thing is to have them in the natural ground as early as 
possible ', and that may be, sometimes by the middle of 
May, and hardly ever later than about the first week of 
June. The late king, George the Third, reigned so long, 
that his birth-day formed a sort of season with gar- 
deners ', and, ever since I became a man^ I can recol- 
lect that it was always deemed rather a sign of bad gar^ 
dening if there were not green peas in the garden fit to 
gather on the fourth of June. It is curious that gr^en 
peas are to be had as early in Long Island, and in the 
sea- board part of the state of New Jersey, as in England, 
though not sowed there, observe, until very late in April, 
while our's, to be very early, must be sowed in the month 
of December or January. It is still more curious, that. 
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sacli is the effect of habit and tradition, that^ even when 
I was last in America (1819), people talked just as 
fiuDiliarly as in England about having green peas on the 
£Mg*s ifirth-day, and were just as ambitious for accom- 
plishing the object ; and I remember a gentleman who had 
been a republican officer during the Revolutionary War, 
^0 told me that he always got in his garden green-peas 
fit to eat on old Uncle Georges hvrih-day. This, however, is 
the general season for the coming in of green-peas in 
England; but, to have them at this season, the very 
earliest sort must be sowed ; they must be sowed, too, 
in Noveniber, or as soon after as the weather will per- 
mit, and they must be sowed on the South -side of a wall, 
or of a very close and warm hedge, the ground not being 
wet in its nature by any means. The frosts wiU be very 
apt to cut them off, and, if the weather be mild, they 
w31 be apt to get so forwaf d as to be cut off in January 
or February. They should, therefore, be kept earthed 
op a little on both sides \ and, if hard frosts approach, they 
sbould be covered with peas-haulm or straw, and these 
<boald betaken off as soon as the thaw has completely taken 
place. It will not do to place the row of peas nearer than 
aboat four feet distance from the wall, because, they grow 
high, and they would interfere with, and do injury to, 
^ fruit trees. Three or four rows of the very earliest 
peas might be in the border e, on the south side of the 
^all. Some more rows might be in the outer garder o, 
on the floutn side of the wall there. The whole of these 
borders need not be devoted to this purpose, but only 
fluch part of them as would be deemed requisite. A 
^ocond sowing should take place a month or six weeks 
^ter the first; but this may take place across the plat 
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b or g. Sow again early in March, and, thisn, once in a 
month or three weeks, until the end of May. Too many 
should not be sowed at a time, and less of the tall sorts 
than of the low sorts. The manner of sowing peas is 
the same in all cases. You make a drill with a hoe, three 
inches deep, in ground as rich as you can make it, sow 
the peas along not too thick, put back upon them the 
earth that came out of the drill, and tread it down with 
your feet pretty nearly as hard as you can, and then, 
especially in winter time, keep a sharp look out after tke 
mice. When the peas come up, you ought, in all case^, 
to hoe the ground nicely about them, and draw a little 
earth to them even immediately, drawing up more and 
more earth on each side as the plants advance in height, 
until you have, at last, a little ridge, the top of which 
would be six or seven inches above the level of the 
ground ; this not only keeps them upright, but supplies 
them with .food for roots that will shoot out of the stems 
of the plants. Peas must have sticks, and these sticks 
must be proportioned to the height which the sorts ve- 
spectively generally attain. For the early-frame pea, two 
feet and a half, or three feet, above the ground, is suffi* 
oient ; for the next in height, four or five feet. For 
the tall sorts, from six to eight, and even nine 
feet. The distances at which the rows are to be sowed 
must be somewhat in proportion to these heights, the 
smaller peas may stand at three feet apart, but the taller 
ones, and especially the tall ones of all, ought to be at 
six or seven feet apart at the least. You get nothing 
by crowding them, nor do you get any thing by 
sowing double instead of single rows of peas. If you 
try it, you will find that a single plant standing 
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out away from all others, will produce niore fruit 
than any six plants standing in a common single row, 
though the soil be the same, and though the stick be 
of the same height. This is enough to convince any one 
of the mischievous effects of crowding. If you plant 
the taller peas at distances too close, or, indeed, any peas, 
the rows shade one another ; there will be no fruit except 
just at the top, that part of the plant which should bear 
early will not bear at all, those that come at top will be 
pods only about half full } and, if you plant tall peas so 
close, and with sticks so short as to cause the wet to bend 
the heads of the plants down, you will literally have no 
fimit at all, a thing which I have seen take place a hun- 
dred times in my life- time. My Gardener had once 
lowed, while I was from home, a piece of garden vnth 
the tall marrowfat pea, and had put the rows at about 
three feet apart. I saw them just after they came up. 
The ground was such as was very good, and which 
1 knew would send the peas up very high ; I told 
him to take his hoe and cut up every other row ; but 
they looked so fine and he was so obstinate, that I let 
them remain, and made him sow some more at seven 
feet apart very near to the same place, telling him tiiat 
there never could be a pea there, and that, if it so turned 
oot, never to attempt to have his own way again. Both 
I the patches of peas were sticked in due time, they both 
\ grew very fine and lofty ; but his patch began to get 
i together at the top, and just about the time that the pods 
were an inch long, there came a heavy rain, smashed 
the whole of them down into one mass, and there never 
was a single pea gathered from the patch, while the other 
iwitch, the single rows of which were seven feet apart. 
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produced au uncommonly fine* and lasting crop. The 
destroyed patch of peas was however of precious 
advantage ; for it made me the master of my gardener, 
a thing that happens to very few owners of gardens* 
A sufficient distance is one of the greatest things in the 
raising of peas, whether they be sticked or whether 
they be not 5 and they never ought to be sowed too 
thickly in the row. I never tried it, but I verily believe 
that a row of peas each plant being at two or three inches 
distance from, the other, would bear a greater crop 
than if sowed in the usual way. At any rate, never 
sow too thick, on any account, at any time of the year. 
As to sorts of peas, the earliest is the early -frame, then 
comes the early'charlton, then the blue-prussian and the 
hotspur, then the dwarf -marrowfat, then the taU-marrowfai, 
then knight's pea. There are several others, but here are 
quite enough for any garden in the world. If all these 
tall sorts be sowed in March, and some more of them 
again in April, not too many ^t a time, they will come 
in, one after another, and will keep up a regular succes- 
sion until about the latter end of July, or even later. 
After this, all peas become mildewed and their fruit good 
for very little. As to saving the seed of peas, it is impos- 
sible to do it well in a kitchen garden, where you must 
always have more than one sort of pea in bloom at the 
same time. If you be very curious about this matter, 
you must sow somewhere in the corner of a field, and not 
gather any of the peas to eat ; but let them all stand to 
ripen. When ripe, they are to be threshed out and pttt 
by in a dry place. Peas want no watering, but there 
should be a good digging between the rows just about 
the time that the bloom begins to appear, for that fur- 
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nisliefl new food to the roots at the time when it is most 
wanted. Great care must be taken to keep slugs and 
soaib away from peas -, for if they get amongst them 
and are let alone for a very little while, they bite the 
wJiole off, and they never sprout again to any good pui^ 
pose, 

170. PENNYROYAL.—- A medicinal herb, that is pe- 
renoial. It is also used for some few culinary purposes. 
A little patch, a foot square, in the herb bed, is quite 
sofficient. You must keep this patch well cut off round 
the edges ; for, one root, if left alone for a summer, 
will extend over two or three yards square in good 

ground. 

I 

t 

171. POTATOE.— I am going to speak here of this 

v^etable, as a thing to be used merely in company with 
nieat; and not to be used as a substitute for bread, having 
pro?ed, in various parts of my writings, and proved it 
beyond all contradiction, that, as a substitute for bread, it 
u the most wasteful thing that can possibly be used. It 
has, too, now been acknowledged by various writers, and 
it has been established by evidence taken before com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, that, to raise potatoes 
for the purpose of being used instead of bread, is a thing 
nuschievous to the nation. As a substitute for bread, 
therefore, I speak not of the fruit of this plant. As food 
for cattle, or pigs, I know it to be inferior to cabbages, to 
Swedish-turnips, to mangel-wurzel, and to be much more 
expensive, weight for weight, than either of those arti- 
cles. J know of no animal that will even live for any 
length of time, upon uncooked potatoes, while I know 
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that sheep and homed cattle will live^ and even fat, to a 
certain extent, upon either cabbages, mangel-wurzel, 
or Swedish turnips ; and, while I know that pigs will 
live and thrive upon either of these articles, neither of 
which, weight for weight, demand half the expense that 
the potatoes demand. As a mere vegetable, or sauce, as 
the country people call it, it does very well to qualify 
the effects of fat meat, or to assist in the swallowing of 
quantities of butter. There appears to be nothing un- 
wholesome .about it, and, when the sort is good, it is pre- 
ferred by many people to some other vegetables of the 
coarser kind $ and though I never eat of it myself, find- 
ing so many other things far preferable to it,. I think it 
right to give directions for the cultivation of the plant 
upon a'scale suitable to a gentleman* s garden. There 
are an infinite variety of sort9» The skin of some of 
which is red^ that of others of a whitish yellow 
colour: the first are denominated red potatoes, and the 
latter white. The red potatoes are of the coarser 
kinds, as are also several of the white. Those who 
plant these things in gardens and for their own use, will 
not plant the coarse ones. I shall speak of only three 
sorts. First, of a little round white potatoe, which comes 
very early, or rather, is but a very short time itt coming 
to perfection. The second sort are called IcuHes-Jingers, 
being long and about an inch through when in their 
usual full size, and these also are white. The other sort 
are called kidney-potatoes, which grow to a pretty large 
size, are flat, and very much in the shape of a kidney. 
This is the sort which is planted for the main crop to be 
preserved during the winter. They have generally a 
small pan at one end of them of a reddish purple'colour^ 
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which is the sign of their genuine quality. As to the 
planting and euhi ration of potatoes^ they are^ m the 
fields, laid along a little trench made by the plough^ then 
coYered with manure of some sort, and then covered 
over with a furrow of earth. Some people lay the po- 
tatoe upon the manure, in place of under it. In a garden 
the ground ought to be rich enough to bear potatoes 
without any manure at all ; for the manure, though it 
adds to the number of potatoes, makes the size of them 
very various, and, as in all other cases, gives a strong 

' taste to the vegetable. Drills made with a hoe three 
feet apart and four inches deep, the sets laid along the 
drill at eight inches apart, then covered over with the 
^b that came out of the drill and trod down with the 
Awt, are sufficient for the planting. But, care must be 
^en to prepare the sets properly. The potatoe must be 
est in pieces, and there must be but one eye, or two at 
otost, left, to each piece. A very small part of the pulp 
18 necessary to be left. It is the eye only vfrhich gt'ows^ 
*ad, if a potatoe were peeled pretty deeply, the peeling 

'itself would do ; and it is a common practice amongst 
the}K)orer people, to eat the potatoe and plant bits of the 
P^ogs. As to the cultivation, as soon as the plants are 
°Pi and are three inches high, the whole of the ground 
would be flat-hoed, and should be carefully moved close 
^ the stems of the plants. When the plants get to be 

. *vea or dght inches high, they should have earth drawn 
^P to their stems with a hoe, going along the interval 
^ drawing the earth from the middle to form little 
'^gcs about four inches high. As the plants advance in 
^ight, mofe earth should be drawn up to them, and 
^a«a they are about a fqot high above the top of the 
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ridge^ the intervals should be well dug with a spade^ ai|d 
the earth well broken. After •this^ a little more earth 
should be drawn up to the plants^ the heads of which 
would begin to &11 down and spread about, and, all that 
will be wanted in future, will be to pull out any weeds 
that appear. In the fall of the year, the leaves will drop 
off and the haulm will die ; and, when this death of the 
haulm takes place, the potatoes should be dug up. I am 
now speaking of the kidney potatoes which are to be 
kept for winter use $ and they should not be planted tpo 
early ; because they will be ripe too early in the fall, 
and will not keep so well through the winter, and luitil 
the spring. The latft week in April, or the first, or even 
the second, week in May is quite soon enough to plants 
The crop will then be fit to take up in the latter end of 
October, which is .quite soon enough. When taken up, 
they should, if the weather will permit, be suffered to 
dry in the sun ; all the dirt should be rubbed clean from 
them ', they should then be placed in a cellar, in a barn, 
or in some place to which no firost can approach : if yoa i 
can ascertain the degree of warmth just necessary to 
keep a baby from perishing from cold, you know pre- 
cisely the precautions required to preserve a potatoe 
above-ground 3 for, under ground, they will lie safe and 
sound during the whole winter, if placed individually^ if 
the frost do Hot actually reach them. I know of no other seed 
or root ; I know of no apple even ^ I know of no loaved 
cabbage, that will not bear freezing, if covered over with ike 
ground, I have, this year, had a piece of ground, in whu^ 
potatoes (planted by my predecessor) grew last year, cover- 
ed]over twenty times by the over-flowings of the Thames, 
and when this piece of ground was dug up in the spring; 
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die potatoes were as sound and as fresh as ever. We 
ifid not perceive one single rotten potatoe in the whole 
piece. There was a great quantity^ and the men who 
dug the ground^ took them home to eat. But, if above 
groand, your care must be great, especially if the heap 
he considerable. There must be no rotten ones, and no cut 
or broken ones. The heap may ferment, and then rotten- 
ness will come : you must therefore be careful to turn it 
over frequently and pick out everything approaching to- 
wards rottenness. Potatoes are frequently kept in heaps 
Icnrmed in a conical shape on the ground, and covered over 
with straw and earth ; but this is a thing that cannot be re- 

i qoired in a case like that which I have in view. The 
ladied'-fingers, which are certainly more delicate in taste 

'fluiQ the kidney-potatoes, may be planted at the same 
tine, and treated in the same manner j and they will be 
better than the larger potatoes all through the winter^ 
though the crop will not be so large. Some of these, 
however, if planted early in March, will be very good for 
Ke from the end of June to the latter end of the summer. 
As to the first sort, the little round white early potatoes, 
they may be raised so as to be fit to eat in June, and 
even earlier. This sort of potatoe has no blossom. 
It is a small round white potatoe, the leaf of which is 
of a pale green, very thin, very smooth, and nearly of 
the shape and size of the inside of a middle-sized lemon 
cnt asunder longways. This potatoe, if planted with 
other sorts in March or April, vidll be ripe six weeks 
sooner than any other sort. The ladies' fingers come^ 
much quicker than the kidneys j but, the early 
potatoe comes much quicker still. If you once get 
this sort, and vnsh to keep it true, you must take 
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care that no other sort grow near it ; for potatoes mix 
the breed more readily than any thing else> though, in 
this case, there be no bloom. It is very difficulty for 
this reason, to get this sort true and unmixed. If these 
potatoes be planted early in March, or late in February, 
it should be in warm and dry ground ; and you must 
take care to cover the ground where they are planted 
with litter or straw, if you perceive that frosta are 
approaching, for if the root be once frosted, it immedi- 
ately becomes water. You may dig up some of these 
potatoes in June as big as walnuts or bigger. They are 
not ripe in June ; but they may be ripe by the latter end 
of July } they increase in size as you go on, and tjie 
quantity need not be large, for, by the time these ai^ ex- 
hausted, the ladies* fingers come in for use. A small 
quantity will be enough for seed for the next year. You 
should pick out five or six of the truest plants to stand 
for seed ) when the haulm dies, take up the roots ; put 
them by carefully and preserve them till Spring. If you 
wish to have potatoes still earlier than this, you must 
resort to artificial heat. One way of doing this is as 
follows : dig out the earth in the border opposite the 
South side of a wall, but at four or five feet from it 
in order to give room for the operations to be performed. 
Take the earth out to the depth of two feet, and make 
a hot-bed there of good, and rather long, dung, causing 
the bed to rise about a foot above the level of the 
ground. Put part of the earth upon this bed, and lay 
the rest as a bank on each side of it. Give the bed a little 
time to heat and to sink, and have the earth upon the 
bed about* eight or nine inches deep. Plant the sets of 
potatoes in the earth upon this bed, and about six inches 
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down into that earth. The sets may be put in at about a 
fcot apart, and then you may sow all over the bed 
ndislies, onions and lettuces. These will come up imme- 
diately, and the management of the bed is this. In the 
first place, yon put hoops across it, leaving about eighteen 
iocbes between every two hoops ; then tie straight and 
imooth sticks, long-ways of the bed upon the hoops ; 
theo have mats good and sound, to lay 'over the hoops ; 
SDd the bed ought to be of the width that a mat will 
eompletdy cover. At all times, when the radishes will 
bear the open air, that is to say, when there is no frost, 
die mats ought to be off in the day-time ; and, if it be 
eitraordinarily warm for the season, and you are sure 
that no frost will come in the night, they may be off ia 
the night -, for, if the plants be drawn up, the radishes, 
lettnces and onions will come to nothing, and the pota- 
toes will be spindling and will not produce. By the 
time that the radishes have been all drawn and used, the 
potatoes will have come up, and will have attained the 
height of six or seven inches : the young onions will 
We been used also, and the lettuce plants taken away 
and planted out in the open ground ; so that the potatoes 
only will remain, and these will be fit for use in May, 
&nd, perhaps, early in May. Under the head of radishes, 
I shall have to speak of a mode of getting potatoes still 
earlier than this, though, perhaps, this is as early as any 
one need wish for. The bed need not be long. From 
twelve to twenty feet is, perhaps, enough, for any 
^ily. After the potatoes are used, the earth should 
be drawn off the bed, the dung taken out, and applied 
to the manuring of the garden, the earth put back again 
to the j>lace whence it was dug out, and the ground 
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q>plied to the producing of some crop for the latter end '■ 
of the Summer. Potatoes may be raised from seed, that 
is to say^ from the round pods that gro^ upon the haulm j I 
and from these seeds new varieties come, as in the case 
of the Strawberry and many other things. The pods 
should be gathered when dead ripe. The pods should be 
squeezed to pieces, the seed separated from the pulp^ 
made very dry, kept dry till April or early in May. Tbey 
should be sowed in little drills, two feet asunder^ the : 
plants thinned out to a foot apart^ they should be culti- 
vated like other potatoes, and they will produce little ] 
roots fit to plant out for a crop next spring. Few peo« -j 
pie take the pains to do this, the sorts being already as i 
numerous as the stones of the pavement of a large city. 

172. PUMPKIN.— A thing little used in England, but" 
of great use in hot countries. ^They are of various sorts, 
the fruit of some of which are of immense size, and the ; 
fruit of others in very common use in the making of 
pies, where, however, they require the assistance of 
cream, sugar, nutmeg, and other spices ; but, when so 
prepared, are very pleasant things. They are by no 
means bad cattle food, especially for milch cows, during 
two months in the fall of the year 3 and I have no doubt 
that they would produce twenty ton weight upon an acre 
of land. The time for planting them in the natural ground 
is the middle of May. They are not so sensible of frost as 
the Cucumber. Ihey will be up in the first week of June, 
and you have nothing to do but to keep the ground clear 
of weeds. The best way is to put three or four seeds in a 
clump, and put the clumps at ten or twelve feet apart. 
The runners should have a proper direction given to 
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ftem, should be fastened down to the ground with pegs 
at every two or three feet> and the runners will then send 
new roots down into the ground. You know when the 
pumpkins are ripe by their turning yellow, and striped^ 
and when the leaves begin to die. If you wish to save 
ibeseed^you must let the pumpkin be quite ripe^ and 
tlieQ manage the seed as in the case of the Cucumber. 
Diferent sorts must not grow near one another. If they 
do/they will mix. 

173. PURSLANE. — A mischievous weed, eaten by 
FraiGhmen and pigs when they can get nothing else. 
Both use it in salad, that is to say, raw. 

174. RADISH.— There are two distinct species of 
Badidies, the tap-rooted, and the tumip^rooted. Of the latter, 
here are red and white. The former are all red, some, 
kowever, of a deeper dye than others. The great thing 
in the case of radishes, is, to have them early in the 
Spring, and, for this purpose, the tap-rooted kinds only 
tte used, as they come quicker than others. In the 
opeo natural ground, radishes are sowed in the latter end 
of February, or early in March, and a few once a fort- 
night, until the beginning of May. If sowed later than 
^t, they are hot and disagreeable, and very few people 
«tte for^them. The turnip-rooted sorts should be of 
the latest sowings > but even they become hot, if sowed 
after the first of May. I shall hardly prevail upon any 
Wy to sow radishes in little drills as directed for cab- 
bages i but that is the best way 5 and, as soon as they 
we up, they should be thinned to an inch apart j for, 
if thicker^ you gain nothing in point of quantity, and you 
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lose in point of qaickuess in coining. Tbey should be' 
sowed in shallow drills six inches apart, thinned to an inch 
apart in the drill as soon as they come up, and the groaad 
should be kept clear of weeds by a little hoe. We have sen 
how radishes may be had early by sowing them upon • 
potatoe-bed; if you wish to have them still earlier, y5a 
must make a bed on puriM>se, and cover it with a frame 
and glass. The manner of making a hot-bed has been de- 
scribed in Chapter III. A bed for radishes^ made*as' 
early as December, if you like, need not be so strong as 
a bed for early cucumbers. Proceed, in the making of 
the bed, in just the same manner as directed for cucuitt^ 
bers ', hut, you need not make the bed to be above three^* 
feet high. You must let the heat be gone off more in 
this case than in the case of cucumbers, before you put 
on the mould -, and before you put on the mould for ra- 
dishes, take all the lights off the bed for a whole day 
unless in case of severe frosts, snow or rain* Put the 
mould on eight inches deep ; or, if it be nine inches, it is 
better still. The mould should be made very fine, and it* 
should be rich without dung. There is no room to ^are 
in a hot-bed, and, therefore, you dhould make the driDa 
with your finger about two inches apart, and put the seed 
along in the drills in a very even manner. When the pfants 
come up, thin them to an inch apart. That will give you 
seventy-two radishes ; that is to say, six dozen upooll 
every square foot ; and, if your frajne be twelve feetH 
long and four feet wide, this hot-bed will give you twol 
hundred and eighty-eight bunches, a dozen in a bunch. -I 
Now mind, your success* will depend upon two things.'! 
Keeping out frost, and giving all the air that you can ■ 
possibly give, without letting in the frost. If it be fine* 
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open weather^ whether wet or dry, the lights should be ta- 
kenentirelj off 4iiring the day 3 and even in sharpish weather 
there should be plenty of air given io the day-time. In 
open weather^ there should be air given by night as well 
u by day ; and the lights should be entirely off in the day* 
tune, except in frosty weather^ or during very heavy 
nuns. For> if your radishes be drawn up, they will 
come to nothing ; and they will be drawn up unless they 
kveplenty of air. The heat of the bed^will^ in time^ 
Miiflh so much as to let in the. frost, in a seyere wiui^ 
ter. In such weather therefore, you must line the bed 
n tlie same manner as is directed for cucumbers. As to 
corering, in sharpbh weather, a single mat over the glass 
win do. It seldom happens that more than a double 
mat could be required for a radish-bed ; but, if the bed 
become cool, there must be epvering sufficient to keep 
out the frost ; this is to remain on, however, for as short 
a time as possible -, and, even during a hard frost, if the 
Rui come out, the lights should be taken off during the 
time that the sun is within two hours of its highest 
F*^i for, in this country, it never, I believe, freezes ia 
^ son, and, to keep away frost is all that you require in 
^way of covering. Two square feet^ or four at most, 
inonecQmerof the frame, will give you mustard and 
^^ a plenty for aalads, if you take care to make re« 
P^ted Bowio^ in proper time. In this bed early po'^ 
tttoesmay be planted in the mannier directed for the po-» 
^e-bed mentioned under the head of the potatoe. A few 
yoaog onions may be raised here also to be eaten green 1 1 
^ also some lettuce plants, to be removed about the 
^e that the radishes are all drawn. In just the same way, 
^^» ^ith a bed of about the same strength, early carrots 
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may be raised. Some people like them, said the tronhle 

is a great deal less than any one would ima^ne, Beexa^ 

that it requires so many words to explain the method of 

doing the thing. Now, as to the sorts of radishes for tiie 

hot^bed, there are two, the earl^ icarlet, and the 4tarh^ 

ihort'top: the colour of the former is indicated by its 

name, that of the latter is between a red and a poffSi^ 

Some tastes prefer one sort, and some the other. I kttow 

no difference in the flavour : the scarlet is the most pleai^ 

ing to the eye, and is, therefore, the sort that markei<» 

gardeners cultivate $ but the short- top is the earliest ^ 

that is to say, the quickest in' coming to perfecdon 5 or» 

at least, I think so 5 for I never actually tried one againsi 

the^other ; and they certainly eat more crisp than llie 

scarlet. The finest radish of all for the flavour, as weitt 

as for crispness, is called the salnwn-radiskt frook its 

colour being precisely that of salmon when in season-f 

but it does not come so quickly as the other two sortai 

If you have the early radishes in beds, the salmon-radidv 

ought to be the first to sow in the open ground. Wiik 

regard to the turnip-rooted sorts, they are all greatly ior 

ferior, in point of flavour, to the tap-rooted ; and, as fo 

the black Spanish radish, it is a coarse thing that wiil 

stand the winter about as well as a turnip 3 and is vety 

little superior to a turnip in point of flavour. It is called 

a radish, and may be had with hardly any trouble ewea 

in the winter time ; but it is, in fact, not fit to eat. la 

all sowings of radishes, the greatest care must be takeBr 

to keep away the birds, until the radishes be hixly up> 

and even begin to show rough leaf ^ for, they are 

tremely fond of these seeds, and they are sowed at a sea 

of the year when bird-food is scarce* The sparrovra imiV 
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m fou when you are sowings will know very weU wliat 
ysaare at ; and though you bury the seeds very safely^ 
ihqrwiU watch the first peeping up of the head^ and you 
niH not have a single radish^ if you sow in winter or 
Mf in the spring, unless you take the proper precau- 
tions to keep off the birds. When you take the lights 
ti the hot-bed of radishes, you must cover the bed over 
with a net. When you tilt up the lights to give air, the 
\Mi will go in unless you hang nets over the opening, 
thfi market-gardeners, who want great quantities of 
radishes pretty early in the spring, sow them In the 
Bonth of January in the natural groimd in warm situa*^ 
tioDs. As soon as they have sowed, they cover the beds 
ti^ strawi half a foot thick. Under this straw, th'e 
ndttbes, sheltered from the frost, come up -, and then 
tte straw is taken off in the day-time, and put on again 
St night 'y and this opening by day, and covering by 
^t, is kept up until mild weather come in March, 
vhen the radishes are fit to take up for sale. The 
>une may be done in a private garden 5 but the straw 
ixi>kes a great litter aboiit the ground : it makes a pretty 
^e ugly, and the advantage is not sufficient to coun- 
Maknce the eye-sore. Radish-seed, like all others, 
Wcomes untrue, if plants of different sorts bloom and 
1^ their seed near each other. This, therefore, must 
k guarded against $ if you want to save seed, refrain 
fa^m drawing a few of the very earliest of your radishes ; 
kt them stand in the bed until the middle of March or 
fc>t of April } then take them up, transplant them into 
fe natural ground, and they will well ripen their seed 
^ring the summer. Though, observe, they will not 
%«Q 02/ tiieir seed, for, like the beet^ the buckwheat, 
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and many other plants, they continue to blow long altar 
part of their seed is nearly ripe. Therefore, if you were 
to stop till all the seed ripened, before you gathered 
any, you would stand a chance to lose the whole ; for 
the birds would haye eaten the first seed long before all 
the flowers were off the plant. The best way, therefore, 
is to puU up the plants when the first seed is ripe ; and 
that gives you plenty of time to put the whole plant to 
lie and wither in the sun, without which, too, it is very 
difficult to get the seed out of the pods. A very good 
way is, first to make the whole plant, pods and all, dry 
in the sun, and then to hang the plant up by the heels in 
some dry and airy place, and rub the seed out of the pods 
as you want it. In the pod, it will keep a great many- 
years, perhiq>s twenty, and, perhaps, fifty ; but, out of 
the pod, it will keep well, not above two. 

175. RAMPION.— This is the smallest seed of which 
we have any knowledge. A thimble-full, properly dis- 
tributed, would sow an acre of land. It is sowed in the 
spring, in very fine earth. Its roots are used in soup 
and salads. Its leaves are also used in salads. A yard 
square is enough for any garden. 

176. RAPE.— This is ajield-plant for sheep ) but it is 
very good to sow like tohite mustard, to use as salad, and 
it is sowed and raised in the same way. 

177. RHUBARB. — ^The dock, which is a mischievous 
weed, is the native English rhubarb. Its name is found 
in the list of seeds in Chapter IV., because that Ust is. 
the same as the list in my American Gardener ; and, in 
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America, do(ik-kaves are eaten in the spring, and are 
darned to market in great quantities to be sold. But, in 
this country, where the winter deed not sweep every 
tbiog green from the face of the earth, nobody thinks of 
ctitivating the dock, which is one of the most mis- 
dHevons weeds that we have. In that list also is the 
<imdili(m; because that plant also is used as greens [in 
the spring ; and, if the plantsbe fine, and you lay a tile or 
bit of board upon them to bleach them, or tie them up 
>s directed for endive, they make very good salad in the 
month of April ; but, not being worth cultivation in a 
garden, and being a mere weed, they have not beeil 
iBentioned by me as articles to be cultivated. I am now 
to speak, not of the dock, but of the foreign rhubarb, 
' of which there are two sorts, the stalks of the leaves of 
the one being pretty nearly red, and those of the leaves of 
^ other being of a greyish green colour. The latter is 
the finer of the two, grows larger than the other, and 
the flavour is better. The uses of the rhubarb are very 
well known, and it is known also that the only part used 
tt the inside of the stalk of the leaf, which is fit for 
^ towards the latter end of April, when it supplies, by 
uiticipation, the place of green gooseberries in all the 
^oofi modes in which these latter are applied. The 
propagation of the rhubarb may be either from seed or 
from offsets. It bears seed in prodigious abundance, and 
that seed precisely resembles the seed of the dock. It is 
>owed tfny time in the spring, in the same manner as di- 
rected for cabbages, and, when the plants come up, they 
^^ht to be thinned to six inches apart in the row. In 
^e fall, the plants are taken up and planted in rows at 
tbree feet apart, and two feet apart in the row. During , 
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ibe first summer after this, none of the leaves ought to 
be stripped off for use. If the plants throw up seel* 
stalks, these should be kept cut down. During t\k 
summer, the plants will become very strong, and t^ 
next spring, they will produce leaves, the stalks of 
which will be fit for use. They will stand and flouri& 
for any length of time on the same spot, and their pro- 
duce will be prodigious. When taken off for use, th^ 
leaves should be stripped off, and not cut. It is pevfeedy 
hardy, and aU that it requires, is, digging the ground te 
the intervals and between the plunts in the month of 
November, and again early in April, &ad giving a rocNM- j 
rate supply of manure, once in two years. If propa- 
gated from offsets > that is to say, shoots taken off 
from the sides of the old stools, the offsets ought tp lie | 
planted at the distance before-directed j and, if they be i 
stout, and planted out in the fall, you may begin usiag 
the leaves the next spring. 

178. ROSEMARY U a beautiful little shrub. One of 
them may be enough in a garden. It is propagated from j 
$Hp8, taken off In the spring and planted in a cool phoe. 

179. RUE.— Still more beautiful. Fropagat/ed in the 
same manner. One plant of the kind is enpugh. 

180. RUTABAGA.— (See Turn^.) 

181. SAGE is raised from seed, or from slips. To 
have it at hand for winter, it is necessary to df^ %i ,- and 
it ought to be cut, for this purpose, before \i comf$ <mf 
into bloom, as, indeed, is the case with aU other herbs. 
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182. SALSAFY.— Th« seed of the salsafy very nearly 
ic^embles that of the wild oat. It is a tap-rooted plant, 
reftmbling the parsnip in colour, and not, very much 
iplike it in flavour. It is usually sowed late in February 
<ir early in March, in drills a foot apart, and, when the 
plants come up, they are thinned to six inches apart In 
tlie row. Hoeing between to keep down the weeds is 
liHthat is required. Though it is usually sowed so early 
ih the spring, it ought not to be sowed till May, and even 
ibe middle of May ; for, if sowed earlier, many of the 
plants will run up to seed, and then they become good 
&r nothing for use. It is as hardy as the parsnip. It 
stands in the ground all the winter, without the smallest 
iojurf, and need not be taken up to be put in house ex- 
ttpt as a precaution against frost. Some people let part 
^theur plants stand until the spring, when tiiey send up 
tbeir seed-shoots very early, which are cropped off and 
Qsed m the same manner as asparagus. Two or three 
plants left to run up to seed will be sufficient. The seed- 
pods, when ripe, should be cropped off, made perfectly 
diy in the sun^ and then put by and preserved in a dry 
place^ 

183. SAMPHIRE is propagated from seed or from 
<)ff8et8. It is perennial, and is sometimes used as a 
pickle, or in salads. The time for sowing is April, and 
tbe same time may do for putting out the offsets. It is, 
bowever, an insignificant thing, and hardly worth serious 
sttentbD. 

184. SAVORY. — ^Two sorts, summer ^ and mnter ; the 
fanner is annual, the latter perennial. Both may be pro- 
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pagated from seed, sowed in a little patch early in spring ; 
but the latter may also be propagated from offsetsv To 
have these herbs in winter with the least possible trouble 
and in the greatest possible perfection, they shovdd be 
cut and dried in the manner directed for sage. 

185. SAVOY.— (See Cabbage.) 

186. SCORZENERA.— This is only itnother kind of 
salsafy, growing a little larger than the salsafy, the root 
being of a dark colour on the outside Instead of being of 
a whitish colour, and it is propagated and ctdtivated and 
used in precisely the same manner as the salsafy. 

18T. SHALOT.-^A little perennial onion, propagated 
from seed, if you please, but much more easily propa- 
gated from offsets, like the garlick, which it perfectly re- 
sembles in the manner of its growing. The offsets ought 
to be planted out in rows six or eight inches apart in the 
month of March, and the'plants ought to stand four inches 
apart in the row. The ground should not be wet at 
bottom, and should be kept very clean during the jsnm- 
mer. . As soon as the leaves die, the bulbs should be 
taken up and made perfectly dry in the sun ; then tied in 
bunches, and hung up to be preserved in a dry place. , 

188. SKIRRIT is a plant very little known now-a- 
days ; but, if any one has a mind to cultivate it, the 
manner of doing it is the same as that directed for the 
salsafy. It is, however, a perennial^ and may be propa- 
gated from offsets. 
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m. SORREL.— This is no other than tbewUd dorrei 
cultivated. The French, who call it oseille, make large 
messes of it. But a short row is quite enough for an 
English garden. It is perennial. May he propagated 
from seeds, but, much more readily, from offsets. 

19a SPINAGE.— Every one knows the uses of this 
exeunt plant. Pigs, who are excellent judges of the 
relatiye qualities of vegetables, will leave cabbages for 
lettotes, and lettuces for spinage. Gardeners make two 
sorts of spinage, though I really believe there is but one. 
One sort they call rmmd spmmge, and the other prtckUy 
tpuM^e, the former they call summer spinage, and the 
latter winter 3 but I have sowed them indiscriminately, 
ttd have never perceived any difference in their fitness to 
^e two seasons of the year. The spinage is an annual 
plant, produces its seed and ripens it well even if sowed 
M) late as the month of May. It may be as well to sow 
the round spinage for summer, and the prickley spinage 
for winter, but the time of sowing and the manner of 
<ndtivating are the only things of importance ; and great 
attention should be paid to these, this being a most 
doable plant all the year round, but particularly in the 
winter aud the spring. It has something delightfully re- 
tehing in its taste, and is to be had at a time when 
aothing but mere greens or broccoli is to be had.' . It far 
'^I'passes them both, in my opinion, the use of it never 
l^ciog attended with any of those inconveniences as to 
^^^y health which is the case with both the others. In 
^e summer, there are plenty of other things 5 but for 
^e winter crop, due provision should always be made, 
^e time for sowing for the winter crop, if the ground 
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be good, IB the kst week in August, aad> if the grfnmd 
be poor, a fortnigbt earlier. Sow in shallow driik, tt^ 
inches apart* and thin the plants to six inches apart in 
the row : keep them dear of weeds, hoe about tliem 
before winter sets in, and draw the earth close np to ike 
stems of the plants, taking care that the dirt do not fall 
into the hearts. The ground should be rather of the drier 
description -, for, if wet, and the wintec be severe, 4he 
plants will be killed. They will have fine leaves in the 
month of November, or before : for use, the outeide 
leaves should be taken off first, or, rather, these otdj 
should be taken off, leaving all the rest, and they should 
be pinched off with the finger and the thnmb close to the 
stem of the plant. The plant will keep growing, wore 
or less, all the winter, except in very hard -weather, and 
will keep on yielding a supply from the beginning of 
November to the latter ^tid of May, when the seed 
stalks^will begin to rise, and when the summer spinage, 
sowed in the latter end of February and cultivated in .the 
same way as the former, will be ready to supply their 
place. About the first of May, another sowing of sum- 
mer spinage should take place 3 but this will be gene- 
rally supplanted by peas, beans, and other summer crops. 
Jf, however, the reader wish, like me, to have it all the 
sumpier, he must sow again in the month of Jnne^ and 
again in the month of July. These two latter sowings 
being made in the coolest and least sunny part of. the 
garden. As to saving the seed of the spinage, a few 
plants of each sort will be sufficient. The plants must 
.be pulled up before the seed be dead ripe, or the birds 
will have every grain. It is a coarse-looking seedy with 
«« thick hfisk ypon it ; but the small birds areLtery Ibad 
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4»f itj and will begin to hammer it out of the husks while 
time are still green. The seed-plants^ when pulled up, 
slMHiId be laid in the sun to become perfectly dry, and 
lim seed should be then rubbed o£P and put by in a dry 
flaee. 

19^1. SQUASH, sometimes called Vecbtable IfASRow $ 
ind» though the thing is certainly very good, as a vege- 
lable, and the former name not very flattei;ing, the latter 
ii certainly beyond its merits. This plant, or, rather, 
this tribe of plants, are of the pumpkin kind. There 
Mt several sorts, some for summer use, and some for 
winter use. The summer kinds that I have, are the flat 
Mi, the hmg bush, the arooked-necked bush ; that is to say, 
^7 grow upright, and branch out like a little bush $ 
whereas the winter sorts run upon the ground like cu- 
cfiinbers and melons. The time for sowing all the sorts 
m England is, about the middle of May, in the souths and 
fKrhaps, the first week in June, in the north. The 
tqoash is not so tender as the cucumber, and will stand 
Wf Uttle frosts that we have in June, though such frosts 
^Kck them in their growth. To have them early, they 
ihcnild be sowed in a gentle hot-bed in April. Put out 
into pots in the manner directed for cucumbers* They 
ihoold be tapped, while in the pots, in the manner di- 
Teeted for cucumbers : about the middle of May, the 
pots should be taken out and sunk in the natural ground, 
vd a frame set over them, or they should have a covering 
^ hoops and mats for the night-time, just to keep off 
Ae frosts. About the middle of June, they should be 
t>lanted out in the open level ground, which need not be 
cxceedio^y rick The distance for the bush sorts ought 
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to be five feet at the least, and for the running sorts, of 
which I have the white winter squash, and the hell shaped 
winter squash, should be six feet, at the least. The ground 
should be kept very clean. When the plants are put out 
of the pots the balls should be sunk in the ground to a 
level with the ground, a little water should be given to 
each ball after it is fixed in the earth, and a little dry 
earth should be drawn up round the stems of the plants 
to the height of the seed-leaf. In about a fortnight, a 
very nice hoeing should be given to the whole of the 
ground. In another fortnight, a very nice digging to the 
whole of the ground, and the summer-sorts will begin 
to produce for use, by the latter end of July. If the first 
crop fail, or appear to be likely to fail, you may sow 
again in July,' and even in August 3 that is to say, the 
summer-sorts, and, I dare say, the winter sorts, too, but 
I have no experience upon that head. I sowed some la 
the month of August last year -, about five and twenty 
plants in number, and had bushels of squashes fit ibr use 
before the frost came. All the bush squashes are of a 
yellow colour before they are fit for usCy though I have 
seen them In the marketis in England for sale when stSSL 
green. Of all the sorts, the fiat-bush is the best for 
the summer, and the long white for the winter. The 
manner of cooking them is very simple. They are 
merely washed clean, and boiled for about twenty 
minutes ; but by running a fork into them, you know ; 
when they are *done, in the same way that you judge 
in the case of a turnip. The summer sorts must liot 
hang on the plant long, except you wish to save the 
seed. You soon discover what is their usual size, and, 
as soon as they arrive at that, they are fit to be gathered. 
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They require no peeling, as a turnip does ; and^ if they 
he (as the winter squashes will be) much larger than 
they are. wanted^ for one time> you may cut a part o£f, 
and leave the test for use another day. They are cer- 
tainly ^Eu* preferable to the best of turnips -, and, though 
they are not actually marrow, they are a very delightful 
Yegetable, and their produce is prodigious. If well cul- 
ttvated, I dare say that a single plant of the fiat bush 
squash would produce a bushel of fruit ; but, like the 
cucumber and all other plants of the same description, if 
yoo wish the plant to continue producing for a long 
while, you must take care to gather every fruit as soon 
as it beconies fit for use, and before it begins to ripen its 
seed. The small ones ; that is to say, the fruit gathered 
at a very early stage, when not much bigger than a large 
ivalnut^ for instance, make excellent pickles> much better 
than cucumbers. If you wish to save the seed, you must 
proceed in exactly the same manner as directed in the 
case of the cucumber. 

192. TANSEY. — A perennial culinary and medicinal 
herb, prf>pagated from seed, if you like ; but from offsets 
is the easiest way : a plant or two would be sufficient for 
agarden> and, when once it had taken root^ it would re- 
nain there for a life-time. 

19S. TARBAGON is a very hot, peppery herb, used in 
soups and salads. It is perennial^ and may be propa- 
gated from seed sowed at any time in the spring, or 
irom offsets put out in either spring or fall. Its young 
aad trader tops only are used. . It is eaten with beef- 
steaks in company with minced shalots. A man may. 
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doubtless^ lire very well without it ; but an orihocUft 
clergyman once told me, tbat he and six others once ate 
some beef-steaks with shalots and tarragon, and that 
they " voted unanimously, that beef-steaks never were 
so eaten !" If you will have it in* winter, you must dry 
it, in the manner directed for sage and other herbs. 

194. THYME.— There are two distinct sorts of this 
popular, and most fragrant herb. One is called oommon 
thyme, and the other lemon thyme, both are perenniel, both 
may be propagated from seed, but both may also be pro- 
pagated from offsets or partings of the roots>,and this yi 
the easiest way. The winter sometimes destroys th^^e. 
Some of both sorts should be preserved for winter use, 
cut at the same stage as is directed for the sage ; andy as 
|n the case of all other herbs, cut when perfectly dry, and 
dried in the shade, in some place where it receives no wet 
either from rains or dews, during the drying. 

195. TOMATUM.— This plant comes from countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. Of sorts there are the 
red, the yellow and the white. The fruit is used for varidus 
purposes, and is sold at a pretty high price. The }4niits 
must be raised in a gpentle hot-bed pretty early in April 
or late in March, put into small pots when they are two 
inches high, and turned out into the natural ground about 
the first week in June ; but even then they must be put 
on the south side of a wall, or in some other warm and 
sheltered situation. If close to a wall, their runners may 
be trained up it by the means of shreds when the leaves 
ond fruit make a very beautiful appearance. If not close 
to a wall, there must be sticks put to train the vines up. 
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and to tie t&em to. The ground in which they are planted* 
abonld be kept very clean, and frequently stirred about 
them. If you intend to save the seed, you should have 
apiaat or two very early placed against a- south wall. 

196. TURNIP. — I am here to speak of turnips to be 
cuUirated in a garden for table-use, and not to be culti- 
vated in a field for the use of cattle ; but, as the Swedish 
imip^ or ruta haga, yields most delicate greens, for use 
in March, a few of these might find a place in a garden. 
it IS true, that they are to be found upon almost every 
fenn ; but you must go to the farm to get them, and get 
leave to take them into the bargain 5 so that, a couple of 
lows across one of the plats ought to find a place in the 
garden. The garden-turaip is called' the stone-iurtap by 
some ; by others, the early white Dutch-turn^ ; some say 
tbat they are both the same; there is another turnip 
which has a long and taper root, and not a large bulb in 
proportion ; pnd this is called, in Hampshire at least, the 
mome^taUed turtUp, But, the finest turnip for eating that 
1 ever saw, I never yet saw in England. It is a little fiat 
tomip; The balb lies almost wholly upon the top of the 
Haound, sending down, from the centre of it, a slender 
tap. This bulb is about four or five inches diameter in 
fenecal, and not above two inches through, in depth. 
The flesh is of a deep yellow colour. This sortyof turnip 
is in universal use throughout the northern States of 
America. Some farmers in England cultivate the yellow 
Scotch turnip as it is called ; and, if this turnip really did 
eome from Scotland, there is something good that is 
Scotch, at any rate. This yellow turnip is cultivated ib 
Herefordshire under the name of the ox turnip ^ and I 
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remember that Mr. Palmkb of BoUitree told me thatU 
far exceeded^ in point of richness^ and in point of stand* 
ing the weather^ all other turnips^ except the Swedish: 
1 think his account was, that, weight for weight, it was 
half way between the common turnip and the Swedish, 
as food for cattle. However, the chances arethat^as 
people like white better than yellow in a turnip, they will 
prefer the early whi^ Dutch or early stone to any other. 
The manner of propagating and cultivating all the sorts 
is the same. Spring turnips, or, rather, early summer 
turnips, are very poor things : the plant must hare cold 
weather, to make it really good : do what yon willi it 
will be hot if you have it to eat in the early part of the 
summer ; but, if you wish to have them at that time, joo 
must sow them in March. The manner of sowing i>i 
in shallow drills a foot or fifteen inches apart, and the 
plants thinned to eight or nine inches in the row. The 
fly, or, rather, the Jka, is apt to take them off, and, in 
that case, there is no remedy but sowing again. The 
ground between them should be kept clean, and it should 
not be fresh dunged, for that will be sure to make them 
rank and hot. Depend rather upon the Tullian prio- 
oiple of causing growth by tillage. For autumnal and 
winter use, turnips are very good and very convenieot, 
seeing that they may be so easily preiirved from the 
frost, even in the severest winters. To insure a cropi 
you should sow in the last week of July, or the first of 
Au|gust> in the south of England, and a week or two 
earlier, towards the north. It is a very good way to sow 
again in the last week of August, especially in good and 
warm soil, for these will be sound in the month of 
Mareh, and^ if the winter be mild, quite large enoughf 
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^ wine those sowed earlier^ will become woolly by that 
time. Bat^ there is a ^^*ay to prevent this woolliness; 
that is to say, by taking up the turnips, and taking off 
their greens and roots early in November, keeping them 
in a cellar or some other convenient place, taking care to 
exdttde all bruised, broken, or rotten turnips or parts of 
turnips. A small conical heap made in the garden, upon 
the lop of the ground, covered first with straw and theji 
with earth, will keep the turnips perfectly sound until 
Uareh, so that, be the winter what it may, you may 
always have turnips ready for use ; and, as they are not 
ia a state to grow, they will not btcome woolly. 

^ 197. WORMWOOD is a herb purely medicinal It 
''aay be propagated from seed, from slips, or from offsets : 
It u perenniel, and a foot square in the herb-bed is 
o^OQgh to be allowed to it. It loses its leaves in the 
^Qter ; and, therefore, for winter use, it must be cut and 
^ed, in the manner directed in the case of other herbs, 
and put by and preserved in paper bags. 

198. Nota Bene. BORAGE.— I omitted the insertion of 
^18 plant in due alphabetical order, and, as the printer 
^i^s closely upon my heels, I am obliged to mention it 
"^•"-This is a very pretty flowering plant. One sort of 
^ has blue flowers, one red, and another white. The only 
^ that I ever saw Borage put (o, was putting it into 
^ae and water, along with nutmeg, and some other 
things perhaps, the mixture altogether being called, cool-- 
^ard, or by the shorter name, cup. If once you have 
^^ growing upon any spot, you need not take the trouble 
^ sow. It bears an abundance of seed, some of which 
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18 ripe, while the plant is still in bloom. If you wish to 
have it young at all times» you may sow in the spring, 
in the sunamer, in autumn^ or, at any time. The plants 
should not stand too thick upon the ground, and the 
ground should be kept clean. Any awkward corner 
under one of the hedges will do very well for bon^> 
which, however, is by no means unornamental in a 
flower-garden, both flower and 1^ being very pretty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bmis. Propagation, PlanHng» cmd Training and. Pruning^ 
vhaher waU^irees, e^liers, or standards, with an Alpha* 
hdkal lAstqf the several Bruits, and with observations en 
the Diseases of Fruit-trees, 



199. All the fruits to be treated of here^ with the ex- 
ception of the Cranberry^ the Melon and the Straw* 
berry, are the produce of trees, or of woody plants. In 
treating of them I shall pursue the following course : 
fint, give instructions as to the Propagation, next, as to 
tbe Planting, next, as to the Training and Pruning; 
next I shall give the List of Fruits ; and, lastly, I shall 
iDake some remarks on the nature and tendency of the Dis- 
eases of fhiit-trees, and on the remedies proper to be ap- 
plied. 
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MQl All fruit-trees, from the loftiest cherry, down to 
the gooseberry, may be propagated by seed ; and this 
Would be the proper way ; but nature has so contrived 
it, that the seed of fruit-trees will not bring trees to pro- 
duce the same sort of fruit except by mere accident ; so 
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tbat, gardeners a«Q compelled^ in order to insure the aort 
of fruit which they wish to have, to raise the trees framl 
tome pari or other of the wood of the tree the like of wbiebt 
they wish to have. The sevend parts of the wood, tskeiri 
and used for this purpose, are slips, layers, cuttings, 
and BUDS. The different methods of propagation suited 
to each kind will be mentioned under the name of the 
kinds respectively in the Alphabetical List which will 
form a part of this present chapter. In this i^ace, 
therefore, I am to describe the several methods gene- 
rally, and the general management suited to each. 

fiOI. SLIPS are litUe branches of one or two year's 
growth, pulled off from a limb or larger branch of the 
tree by a downward jerk of the hand. You then takes 
sharp knife, trim off the ragged bark from the bottom of 
the slip, and cut the tip of the slip off at the same time, 
leaving the slip altogether to be about a foot long. Tbe 
time of the year for taking off slips is about the begio- 
ning of March 3 and, if it were a little earlier, it might be 
as well. You then plant them as you would a little tree, 
but three or four inches deep in the ground, and in a 
shady place, a most convenient place for purposes of dus 
sort, would be near the hedge on the south side of tbe 
garden. They should be put in a row or rows aboBt 
eighteen inches apart, and about a foot apart in the ro^' 
In this situation they will make shoots in the summer, 
and make roots. They should be watered a little at tbe 
time of planting, and occasionally a little in the spring 
and summer, until they have shoots two or three iocke» 
long. There are many sorts of apples that will admit of 
propagation in this way, as quinces also will) and the 
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eomBion codling apple may be rained in this manner witH 
the greatest facility. In a very dry and hot season^ it 
may not be amiss to lay a little litter upon the ground in 
wtieh the slips are planted in order to keep it cooL 

«6S. LAYERS.— You take a limb, or branch, of a tree 

ii the fall, or early in spring, or at Midsummer, and pull 

it down in such a way as to cause its top, or small shoots 

aod twigs to lie upon the ground. Then fakten the limb 

down by a peg or two, so that its own force will not 

ndse it up. Then prune o£F all the small branches and 

Bhooto that stick upright j and, having a parcel of shoots 

lying horizontally, lay earth upon the whole, all along 

npon the limb from the point where it begins to touch- 

tbe ground, and also upon all the bottomt ofaU the shoots. 

Then cut the shoots off at the points, leaving only two 

or three joints or buds beyond the earth. The earth laid 

OB should be good, and the ground should be fresh-digged 

and made very fine and smooth before the branches be 

laid upon it. The earth laid oh should be from six 

iaches to a foot thick. If the limb, or mother branch, 

be very stubborn, a little cut on the upper side of it will 

make it more easy to be held down. The ground should 

^ kept clean from weeds, and as cool as possible in hot 

weather. Perhaps rocks or stones (not large) are the 

^t and coolest covering. These layers will be ready to 

^e up and plant out as trees after they have been laid 

^ year. In cases where the branches intended to be laid 

csnnot be bent down sifficieatly near to the ground 

^thout danger of breaking them off, a box of earth 

or a pan with notches in the sides to lay the branch in, 

^ be used* Vines may, by means of pots with open- 
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ing sides^ be laid as they are growing in the grapery or 
against the wall ; and this is frequently done by the gar^^ 
deners as matter of curiosity mixed with utility. Tfasy 
lay a ahoot, in this manner^ in the springs and, whenil 
has rooted and is in full bearing in the faU^ they ci^ it 
off immediately ' below the pot, and produce at table a 
growing tree covered with ripe fruit. The earth, how- 
ever, hi boxes, or pans, or pots, being in small bodies; 
necessarily dry up sooner than when not so ; and, there* 
fore, ^henthis method of laying is adopted, great eats 
must be taken to water constantly, so as to keep up the 
required moisture. And not only does the limb require 
this moisture to make it root, but when rooted, the 
young roots require it, to keep them alive. To cause the 
limb to put forth roots, it is a common practice to prtdci 
it neariy through, in two or three directions, at one of 
the joints that are to be buried under ground ; or t&cot 
a notch nearly half way through the limb. At these 
wounds, matter oozes out which quickly causes tiM^ 
putting forth of young roots. 

tOS. CUTTINGS are short pieces cut from trees in thi^ 
month of February. You take a shoot of the last year 
and cut it off with a small piece of the preceding year^i 
wood at the bottom of it, if that be convenient. He 
shoot should be a sound and strong one, aad it m mot 
abiolutely necessary that it should have a pkee Gi the 
preceding year's wood. The cutting should have, alto- 
geUier, about six joints or buds, and three of these 
should be under ground when planted. The cutting 
should be fixed firmly in the ground^ and the cuts ehould- 
be performed with a sharp knife, so that there may he. 
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nothings ragged or bruised about the bark. As to sitoa-* 
tion, waterings and the rest> follow precisely the direc- 
tions given in the case of the slips. Currants and goose- 
berries^ some apples^ and a great number of flowering 
shrubs are universally propagated from cuttings. 

804. BUDS are little pieces taken out from the side of 
a shoot in the summer^ containing a newly-formed bud^ 
wfaicfc is fixed into the side of, a braneh growing upon 
mother tree j but^ as buds will be more fully described 
ivhen I come to the act of budding, nothing more is 
necessary upon the subject in this place. 

^5. STOCKS. — ^The general way of obtaining fruit- 
trees of the larger kinds is by grafting or huddXng ; and 
^grafting or budding is performed by putting cuttings 
or bods upon other trees. They may be put upon large 
UeeSy which are already bearing ; so that, by these arts, 
ym may have numerous sorts of' fruit upon the same 
tree; but, what I am to treat of here is, the manner of 
raising young trees ; and, to have these, there must be 
stocks previously prepared to receive the grafts or the 
buds 5 therefore, I now proceed to give directions for the 
nakiog of this previous preparation or provision. Under 
the name of the different fruits, I shall speak of the sort 
of stocks suitable to each ; but I may observe here, that 
tbe stocks for apples are crabs, or apples 3 that the stocks 
for pears, are pears, quinces or hawthorn ; and that the 
stocks for peaches and nectarines, are plums, peaches, 
nectarines, or almonds 5 that the stocks for apricots are 
plums or apricots : that the stocks for plums are plums -, 
that tbe stocks for cherries, are cherries \ and that the 
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Stocks for medlars are pears or hawthorn. In many of 
the caseSy stocks may be raised from suckers, and they 
are so raised 5 but never ought to be so raised. Suckers 
are shoots that come up out of the ground, starting from 
the roots of trees, and are very abundant from pears and 
plums, and sometimes from cherries. They run to wood, 
and produce suckers themselves in abundance, which 
trees do npt that are raised from seeds, cuttiag9» or 
. layers. Suckers, therefore, never ought to be used to 
graft or bud upon > for, if you graft a pear, for instance, 
upon a pear sucker, the tree begins to send out suckers 
almost immediately ; and, in America^ where this hasty 
and lazy practice prevails, I have seen a pear orchard 
with all the ground covered with underwood forming a 
sort of coppice. I will, therefore, say no more about 
suckers, but proceed now to the proper mode of obtain- 
ing stocks, first speaking of those which are to be ob*" 
tained from the pipt, lind then of those which are to be 
obtained from the stones. The pips of crabs, apples« 
pears and quinces, are obtained from the fruit : the three 
former in great abundance when cider, perry, or verjoice 
are made ; the last with some dijBiculty, on account of 
the comparative rareness of the fruit, but quince stocks 
are so easily obtained from cuttings or layers that this is 
not a matter of much consequence. The pips are, of 
course, collected in the fall of the year } and when col- 
lected, make them dry, put them immediately into fine 
dry earth or sand, and keep them safe from mice until 
the month of March. When that month comes, dig a 
piece of ground well and truly, make it rich ; make it 
very fine, form it into beds three feet wide, draw drills 
across it at eight inches dists^nce, make them from two 
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to three inches deep, put in «the seeds pretty thickly, 
cover them completely, tread the' earth down upon them ; 
and then smooth the surface. When the plants come up, 
thio them to about three inches apart ; and Jceep the 
groBiid between them perfectly clean during the sum- 
mer. Hoe frequently 3 but not deep near the plants ; for, 
>re are speaking of trees here ; and trees do not renew 
their roots quickly as a cabbage or a turnip does. These 
young trees should be kept, during the first summer, as 
moist as possible, without watering ) and the way tokeep 
them as moist as possible, is, to keep the ground per- 
fectly clean, and to hoe it frequently. I cannot help ob- 
serving here upon an obseryation of Mr. MAssHALi : 
"As to weeding,** says he, " though seedling trees must 
" not be smothered, yet some small weeds may be suffered 
" to grow in summer, as they help to shade the plants 
" and to keep the ground cooV* Mercy on this gentle- 
man's readers ! Mr. Marshall had not read Tull ; if 
^t had, he never would have written this very erroneous 
sentence. It is the root of the weed that does the 
mischief. Let there be a rod of ground well, set with 
even " small weeds,** and another rod kept weeded. Let 
them adjoin each other. Go, after fifteen or twenty days 
of dry. weather 5 examine the two j and you will find the 
weedless ground moist and fresh, while the other is dry 
^ dust to a foot deep. The root of the weed sucks up 
every particle of moisture. What pretty things they are, 
then, to keep seedling trees cool ! — '1\) proceed : these 
seedlings, if well managed, will be eight inches high, and 
some higher, at the end of the first summer. The next 
^ring they should be taken up ; or, this may be done in 
the fall. They should be planted in rows, four feet 



apart, to giVe room to turn' about amongst them ; and at 
two feet apart in the rows, if intended to be grafted or 
budded without being again removed. If intended to ht 
again removed, before grafting or budding, they may be 
put at a foot apart. They should be kept clean by hoe** 
ing between them, and the ground between them should 
be digged in the fall, but not at any other season of the 
year. The plants will grow fast or slowly according to 
the management; and, the proper age for budding'or 
grafting is from three to five years ; but it is better^to 
have a strong stock than a too weak or too young one. 
The younger they are the sooner they will bear, but the 
sooner they, also, decline and perish. To speak of the 
kind of stocks most suitable to the different kinds of 
fruit-trees is reserved till we come to speak of the trees 
themselves 5 but there are some remarks to be made 
here, which have a general application, relative to the 
kinds of stocks. It is supposed by some persons, that 
the nature of the stock affects the nature of thefrmt; 
. that IS to say, that the fruit growing on branches, pro- 
ceeding fi^m a bud, or a graft, partakes, more or less, ef 
the flavour of the fruit which would have grown on the 
stock if the stock had been suffered to grow to a tree 
and to bear fruit. This is Mr. Marshall's notion. But, 
how erroneous it is must be manifest to every one, when 
he reflects, that the stock for the pear tree is frequently 
the white-thorn. Can .a pear partake of the nature of the 
haw, which grows upon the thorn, and which is a stone- 
fruit too ? If this notion were correct, there could be 
hardly a single apple-orchard in all England 5 for they 
are all grafted upon crab-stocks ; and, of oourse, all the 
apples, in the course of years, would become crabs. 
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ApricoU and peadiee are generally put on plum-stodiSj 
yet» after centuries of this practice^ they do not beconae 
plums. If tbe/rtti< of the graft partake of the nature of 
the Btock, why not the wood and leaves ? Yet^ is it not 
TJsiUe to all eyes> that neither ever does so partake ? — 
The bud^ or graft, retains U| own nature, wholly un- 
changed by the stock $ and> all that is of consequence, 
as to the kind of stock, is, whether it be such as will 
hut hmg mough, and supply the tree with a suitahle qmn- 
% of wood. As to the stocks raised from stone-fruit, 
the stones must be taken from the fruit when the fruit is 
lipe^ made perfectly dry in the sun ; then packed in per- 
fectly dry sand, and kej)t there until the month of No- 
vember, when the stones must be .§owed in just the same 
manner as described for the pips, except that they ought 
not to be closer than an inch from each other in the 
drill, and should be covered to the depth of three inches, 
or, perhaps a little more. The plants will come up in 
the Spring, and will attain a good height the first Sum- 
mer. They should be transplanted in the Fall/* first 
l^ng off the tap root, and shortening the side roots. In 
the next month of April, theyshould be cut down to the 
gronnd and suffered to send up only a single stalk for 
grafting or budding upon. They should now be planted 
in rows at four feet apart and at a foot apart in the row, 
io order to give room for the operations of grafting and 
budding. There are cases when stocks raised from 
layers are preferred 3 these cases will be mentioned under 
the bead of the fruit to which they apply, and the reader 
already knows how to raise stocks from layers, because 
it is done in just the same manner as when the layer is 
intended to be a tree to bear fruit without budding or 
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grafting. I cannot dismiss this part of the subject with- 
out exhorting the reader never to make use of suckers 
as stocks : by a very little additional care, you obtain 
seedling stocks ; and, really, if a man have not the trifling 
portion of industry that is here requiried, he is unworthy of 
the good fruit and the abundant crops which, with proper 
management, he may generally make himself sure of. 

206. GRAFTING.— When I come to the alphabetical 
list of fruits^ I shall speak of those circumstances con- 
nected with grafting in which one sort of fruit differs 
from another 5, but the mode of performing the operation 
of grafting, and the mode of doing other things relative 
to the stock and the scion, are the same in all cases^ 
therefore I shall in this place give the instructions neces- 
sary for a knowledge of the arts of grafting and budding. 
There is another thing, too, which is equally applicable in 
all cases, and which ought to be mentioned before I enter 
upon the subject of grafting and budding; and that is 
this, that the stock ought to stand one whole summer upon 
the spot where it is grafted or budded before that operation 
is performed upon it. If stocks be planted out in the Fall 
the sap does not rise vigorously enough in the Spring to 
afford a fair chance for the growing of the graft ; but, 
another remark of equal importance is that fruit-trees 
should stand only one summer on the spot whence they 
are to be removed to their final destination, because, if 
they stand longer than this, they will have large and long 
roots, great amputations must take place, and the tree 
suffer exceedingly. 

207. Grafting is the joining of a cutting of one to ano- 
, ther tree in such a way as that the tree, on which the 
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ctUtmg is placed^ sends up its sap into the cutting, and 
makes it grow and become a tree. When a cutting is 
thus applied it is called a scion. Certain stocks have been 
found to be suited to certain scions> but these will be par> 
ticnlarly mentioned hereafter in the articles treating of 
the Respective kinds of fruit. It is best that I confine 
myself bere> as much as possible, to instructions as to 
the time of grafting, the mode of preparing the scion^ 
the mode of performing the operation of grafting, and^ 
lastly, to the treatment of the plant grafted. The time 
of grafting is, generally, from the beginning of Febru- 
ary to the end of March, beginning with the earliest, 
sorts of trees, as plums, cherries and pears, and ending 
with the latest, as apples. But seasons are different, and 
in a backward season, the season for grafting will be back- 
ward, and in such case, the fulness and bursting appearance 
of the buds of the stocks> and the mildness of the weather, 
most be our guides. Not but much more than the necessary 
importance is attached to this matter by us ; for I have 
seen an American negro-man, sitting by a six-plate stove, 
§;raftiDg apple trees in the month of January,, and then 
putting away the grafted plants in a cave there to wait *tiU 
^Ipril, before he planted them ! However, it is certain 
that mild weather with occasional showers, is the best 
time for grafting. The mode of preparing the scion comes 
next : take from the. tree from which you mean to pro- 
pagate, as many branches of last-years wood as you 
think will cut into the quantity of scions that you want : 
hut in choosing what branches to take, let the vigour of 
the tree guide you in some measure. If it be a healthy, 
flourishing, and young tree, take your branches from the 
outside side shoots, for the upright ones at the top, or 
those near the middle, are more likely to be given to 
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produce wood than fruit Yet do not take brancbes from 
the very lowest part of tbe tree if yon can avoid it^ w 
these are sure to be more puling in their nature. In 
case the tree be old, or weakly, then chose the most vi* 
goroiis of its last«year's shoots, no matter whete tbey 
g^row. Keep these branches uncut 'till you arrive at tb^ 
season of grafting, keeping them in the meanwhile boried 
in dry mould : and when that season arrives, take them up 
and cat them into the proper lengths for grafting. Tbe 
middle part of each branch will generally be found tobe tbe 
best j but your branches may be scarce, and few in nam* 
ber, and then make use of every part Each scion should 
have from three to six eyes on it ; but six will, in all cases, 
be quite enough,as there is no use in an extraordinary length 
of scion } but, on the contrary, it may be productive of 
much mischief by overloading tbe head with young shoots 
and leaves as summer advances, and thereby making it 
more subject to accident from high winds or heavy rains. 

208. 7i^ operafioft qf Grq/Hiig is performed many ways, 
though no one of them differs from any of the others in tbe 
main prmdple, which is that of bringing the underi or 
inner, bark of the scion to bear upon the same bark of 
the stock j so that, the scion is (as I said l>efore) a brlncb 
of another tree, brought and made to occupy precisely 
the place where a branch, or stem of the stock, was cut 
off. The sap of the stock flows upward towards tbe 
scion, and it will flow on into the scion, provided vtjind 
no interruption. Here, therefore is the nicety : to fit those 
two barks so closely the one upon the other that tbe sap 
shall proceed onward into the scion just as it would have 
done into the amputated branch, causing the scion to 
supplant the branch. I shall only mention and illustrate 
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two modes of g;ntfting, namelf, Umgue-gra^iig, and dtft- 
gn/ln^. Theae two it is necessary for me to speak of 
atfuaiely, and thoronghly to describe, for thef are not 
both of them applicable in all cases, the former being used 
, iagnBiag on small sized stocks, and small branches of 
trees, and tbe latteron large stacks and large branches. 

809. Tongue grafting. — Suppose you to have your Slock 
of Uie proper age for grafting (and for all about which, 
see above, the article on Stocks), you cut it off at three 
or four Inches from the ground, and with a very »karp, 
ilraight attd nanow-bladed graflijig-hnife, cut a thin strip 
of wood and bark upward from about two inches below 
the top of your already- shortened stock. Make this cut 
it one pull of the knife, inserting the edge rather hori- 
UQtally, and, when it has gone through the bark and 
into tbe wood a little short of the middle, pull str^ght 
upwards (plate 3. ^. 1. a i). 

PLATE 3. 
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Then, at less, rather, than half way down this cut, and 
with the blade of your knife across the cut, and down- 
ward, cat a very thin tongue of not more than three- 
eighths of an inch long (plate S, Jig. I, c). Proceed 
nearly in the same way with the bottom part of the 
scion : cut first a narrow strip of wood and bark oat, 
but not putting the knife in horizontally as you have 
done with regard to the stock si Jig. I. a., nor bring- 
ing it out straight to the end to make a shoulder or 
angle, as you have done with the stock at^g. 1. h.-^ 
but make a sloping cut (plate S,J^. 9. a. b.) of about the 
same length as the cut in the stock, or a little less if any 
things then make a tongue (plate 3. fig. 2. c.) to cor- 
respond with that in the stock, but recollect that this 
must be cut upward instead of downward ; then place the 
scion upon the stock, inserting the tongue of the scion 
into the tongue of the stock. Bring the fojjr edges of 
bark, that is, the two edges of the cut in the top of the 
stock, and the two corresponding edges of the cut in the 
bottom of the scion, to meet precisely ; or, if the scion 
be in diameter a smaller piece of wood than the stock, 
so that its two edges of bark cannot both meet those oi 
the stock, then let only one meet, but be sure that that 
one meets precisely. But observe well, that this can 
never be, unless the first cut in the stock and that in the 
scion (plate 3. figMres 1 and 2, a and b.) be as even as a 
die, and performed by a knife scarcely less sharp than a 
razor. Take a common pruning-knife, and attempt to 
make a cut of thi^ kind, and you will find, when you 
come to fit the scion on, that, squeeze them together as 
you may, you will, in most cases, see light between the 
parts of the stock and the scion that you are trying to 
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join so effectually, as tbat the sap shall flow out of the one 
and into the other unconscums of any divisian at all ! But I 
will not' suppose any body so ungain (as it is called m 
Hampshire) as to go about so nice an operation, as this 
wkhout being prepared with the proper instrument for 
performing it ; and^ therefore^ I now suppose the scion 
pat on propdrly and presenting the appearance as in 
plattf 3. fig, 3. But this is not all : the operation is not 
yet complete. The two parts thus joined must be bound 
dosely to one another by matting, or bass> as the gar- 
den^s call it (pi. S.fig, 4). A single piece tied on to the 
stock an inch or so below the part grafted, and then 
wound closely up till it reach the very top^ of the stock, 
will, if weU done, almost insure the junction j but, lest 
. parching winds should come and knit up all vegetation, 
it is usual to put on, besides the bandage of matting, a 
ball of weU-beaten clay, sprinkled over with a little 
wood-ashes, or the. fine siftings of cinders, to cover com. 
pletely the parts grafted, tbat is, from an inch below 
them to an inch or so above them (pi. 3. Jig, 5.) 5 and 
even to prevent this ball of clay from being washed off 
by heavy rains, it is well to tie round it a covering of 
coarse canvass, or else to earth up the whole plant as 
you do peas or beans, drawing a little mound round it so 
as nearly to reach the top of the clay. Something now 
remains to be said on the future treatment of the grafted 
plant. In a month*s time, at least, you will see whether 
the scion have taken ; it will then be either bursting 
forth into leaf, or it will be irrecoverably dead. In this 
latter case, take off immediately cianvass, clay, bandage 
and dead scion, and let the stock push forth what shoots 
it please, and recover itself. In the former case, how- 

l5 
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tret, yoa mtist, as sooa aa the scion is putting forth 
shoots, cut off, or rub off, ail shoots proceeding from the 
stock between the ground and the day, as these, if.suf- 
fered to push on, would divert the aap away from the 
scion and probably stanre it i then carefully stake the 
plant, that is, put a small stick into the ground at within 
three inches, or thereabouts, of the root, and bag 
enough to reach a few inches above tlie scion, which you 
will tie to it slightly with a piece of wetted matting. 
This* is really necessary, for, when the shoots proceed* 
ing from the scion, become half a foot long, they, 
with the aid of their leaves, become so heavy, that 
when blown to and fro by the wind^ will break off 
immediately above the clay, or become loosened down 
at the part joined to the stock. The staking being 
done, you need do nothing more till about the end of 
June, when you shoi^d take off the whole mass of can* 
vass, day, and bandage ; but be very careful, in taking 
off the clay, not to break off the plant at the jonetiont 
It should be done by a careful hand, and after a day or 
two of rainy weather, as then the day is moist and eomea 
off without so much danger to the plant as when it 10 
not. On taking off the day, there is found a little shaip 
angle 1^ at the top of the stock ; this should now be 
cut smooth offji as is maAed by the dots at a» in j^* ^ 
The bark of the stock and that of the sdoa will beal 
over this, and the union is then complete. Lastly, it ^ 
frrequently found that mould, and sometimes small yeaxno, 
have collected round the heretofore covered parts of the 
plant, according as the day has> been cracked by the son. 
Rub off all mould with your fingers. No iastroiDeflt 
does it so well; and kill all vermin in the same wayf 
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and it is not amiiB to finish this work by washing the 
jtrined ports with a little sotm> and water, using a small 
pmthig-bnuh for the operation. All these things, done, 
yoa have now only to goard against high winds, which, 
if the plants be not staked as it above described, will 
very likely be broken off by thena, and, in this work of 
destinctioH, you Will have the Mortification to see the 
Guest of youp.plants go 'first 

810. Cl^ grqflmg. — ^This, as I said above, is a species 
^ grafUng adopted in cases where the stock is lai^, or 
vhere it consists of a bnmcb or branches of a tree 
headed down. In either of these cases, saw off horizon- 
tsny the part yon wish to gn^, and smooth the wound 
over with a carpenter's plane or a sharp long-bladed 
fa^e (plate 4. Jig. 1). 

HATE A. 
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"CpsK your scion in this manner: at about im inch and 
* lulf from the bottom, cut it in the form of the blade of 
> laaor, that is, make it sharp on one side and let it be 
"^t at ttie back, where you will also take aae to leave 
*e Wk whole (plate 4. ^. «. a). Having thus pre- 
ftni the scion,' make a split (i&te 4. Sg, 1. a.) ia tbe 
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crown of the saw-cut^ downwards^ for about two inches, 
.taking care that the two sides of this split be perfectly 
even. Hold it then open by means of a chisel or a 
wedge (or when the stock is but a small one, yoiir 
knife) > and iiisert the scion, the sharp edge going inwards), 
and the bark-side, or razor-lMick, remaining outward, so 
thatj on taking out the wedge or chisel, the cleft closes 
firmly upon the scion (plate 4. Jig, 3.), the two edges of 
bark formed by the cleft squeezing exactly upon the two 
edges of bark formed by the blunt razor-back. To make 
the two barks meet precisely, is, the reader will see, the 
only nicety in this operation ; but this is so essentia 
that the slightest deviation will defeat the purpose. la 
this sort of grafting, the stock pn which you graft-is 
generally strong enough to hold the scion close enough 
within its cleft without the aid of binding, and then ii is 
better not 4;o bind -, but, as it is also necessary to pre- 
vent air circulating within the wounded parts both of the 
stock and the scion, use grafting-clay to cover ^bem 
over so as effectually to exclude that air, and cover the 
clay with a piece ' of coarse canvass, wetting it first and 
then binding it on securely. In this way, the stock being 
strong, you may insert several scions on the same head, 
by making several different clefts and putting one scion 
in each 5 but this can only be to insure your having two to 
succeed, for, if all the scions that you put upon one bead, 
take, you must chuse the two most eligible, and sacri£k;e 
the rest, as more than two leading limbs from such head 
ought not to be encouraged. The season for performing 
this sort of grafting, and the mode of preparing the 
scion, and the future treatment of the tree, are precisely 
the, same as in Tongue grafting. 
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211. I have mentioned an application of claj to he 
used in grafting -, but it may be as well here to give some 
particular instructions as to preparing this, before I end 
this article on grafting. The object being to put some- 
thing round the wounded parts of the stock and the scion 
that shall exclude water and air, it is necessary, of course, 
that the application be adhesive and close. Pure yellow 
or blue clay is both, if you beat it well with a good stout 
stick, now-and-then pouring on a little water to make it 
work. Get it, in this way, to be perfectly pliable in the 
band. Beat it upon a hard stone, or a boarded floor, or a 
brick floor swept clean first ; but beat it again and again, 
returning to it for two or three days, and taking a spell 
each day. If you suffer it to remain hard, besides the 
danger of unsettling the scion in squeezing round it this 
untractable mass, it cracks, the very first hot day, and is 
utterly useless. Let it, therefore, be so loose that the man 
who follows the grafter to put it on, can take off apiece and 
readily flatten it out into a kind of pan>cake, an inch or so 
thick, and wrap it, without any exertion on his part, or any 
resistance on the part of the plant, round the grafted tree. 
Then he should sprinkle a little wood-ashes over the whole 
to dry it and take off the immediate effect of the sun. 

312. BUDDING is performed for precisely the same 
purpose fCs grafting, and, like grafting, it is performed in 
many different ways 3 but I shall only notice the most 
^vsual, and, as long experience has ascertained, the best, 
method : namely, that of T budding, so called from the 
form of the two cuts that are made in the bark of the 
itdckto receive the bud (pi 5,J^. 1.) 5 or shield budding, 
as it is sometimes called, from the form of the piece of 
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bark on which the bud is seated (pi. 5. _fig. 2.) assoimiig 

the shape of s shield when it is prepared to be inserted 

within the T cat in the stock. The only solid diference 

PLATE. 5. 
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between budding and grafting is this, that, whereas, in 
grafting, you insert on the stock a branch already produced, 
in budding, yon iusert only the bud. I shall proceed, in 
treating of this matter, in the same way that I did in ttie 
preceding article ; namely, aa to the tetuon proper fot 
budding, the ckoomtg and pr^rmg of the bud, the operoiim 
^ budi&tg, ani the future treatment ^ the plant budded. 

213. The geoion for budding is, generally, from the 
latter end of July to the latter end of August, the cri- 
terioDS being a plump appearance of the bud formed on 
the spring ^oot of the same year, seated in the angle 
of a leaf ; and, a readiness in the bark of the stock 
to separate from the wood. 

814. In chamiig <nri prqwr t wg Ae bmd, fix on «lte 
seated at tboat the middle of a healtby shoot of the Wd- 
snmmer growth. These an, generally apeddng, BWit 
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inclined to firuitfulness. Choose a cloudy day> if you 
liaYC a choice of days at this season, and, if not, perform 
your work early in the morning, or in the evening. The 
time being proper, you sever the branch on which you 
find buds to your liking. Take this with you to the stock 
that you are going to bud. Holding the branch in your 
left hand, the largest end downward, make a sloping cut 
from about an inch and a half below the bud, to about 
ail inch above it, suflfering your knife to go through the 
bark and about half way into the wood, cutting out wood 
and all. This keeping of the wood prevents the bud and 
its bark from drying while you are preparing the incision 
in the stock 5 and, if you wish to carry buds of scarce 
sorts to any distance, you may do so safely by putting 
their ends in water or in damp moss, but it is always 
nfer, as well in grafting as in budding, to perform the 
operation with as much expedition as possible, but par- 
ticolaiiy it is so in budding. ' 

915. OperaHm of budding. Cut off the leaf under which 

the bud is seated, but leave its foot-stalk (pi. 5.^g. 9. a.) 

uid, by this, hold it between your lips, while, with your 

hodding-knife, you cut two straight lines in the stock at 

the place where you wish to insert the bud, and this 

' should be at a place where the bark is smooth, free from 

uy bruises or knots, and on the side rather from the 

mid-day sun. Of these lines, let the first be horizontal, 

(pi. 5.^.1. a.),and let the next be longitudinal, beginning 

^ the middle of the first cut, and coming downward 

! (F^ &• Jig> 1. b). Let them,' in shorty describe the two 

; principal bars of the Roman letter T. Ton have now to 

tte out from the bark on whkh your bud is, the piece 






of wood on wlucb the bark is^ apd which has served you 
up to this time^ to preserve the bark and bud from dry- 
ing and shrinking. But this is a nice matter. In doing 
it^ you must be careful not to endanger the root> as it is 
called^ of the bud^ because in that is its existence. The 
bark (if the season be proper for budding) will easily 
detach itself from this piece of wood^ but still it requires 
very careful handling to get it out without endangering 
the root of the bud. Hold the bud upon your fore-finger 
and keep your thumb on the wood opposite ; then, with 
the fore-finger and thumb of the other hand^ bend back- 
ward and forward the lower end of the shield, and thus 
coax the wood to disengage itself from the bark; and 
when you find it decidedly doing so> remove your thumb 
from it and the whole piece of wood will come out, 
leaving you nothing but a piece of bark of about two and 
a half inches long, with a bud and foot-stall^ of aleaf on 
it. If the root of the bud be carried away with the piece 
of wood, you will perceive a small cavity where it ought 
to be. In this case, throw away the bud and try another. 

S16. Having succeeded in a second attempt, now open 
the two sides of the longitudinal bar of the T, with the 
ivory haft of your budding-knife (pi. 5. fig. 1 . b,) -, but, in 
doing this, raise the bark clearly down to the wood, for 
the inside of the piece of bark belonging to the bud 
must be placed directly against this. Having opened 
these sides wide enough to receive the longest end of 
bark, insert it nicely : taking especial care that its inner 
side lie flatly against the wood of the stock. Then cut the 
upper end of the bark off so that its edge shall meet pre- 
cisely the edge of the horizontal bar of the T (pL S.fig.lM.). 
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With your finger and thumbs bring the two aides of the 
longitudinal bar over the bark of the bud> or> rather, the 
shield, and, with a piece of well -soaked matting, begin 
an inch below this bar and bind firmly all the way up to 
an inch above the horizontal bar, taking good care to 
leave the bud peeping out. Bind in such a way a& to 
exclude the air, for that is the intent of binding in this 
case. Tie your piece of matting on first, and then wind 
it round and round the stock as you would a ribbon, 
taking care not to twist the matting. \Y^i^<^ ^^ slowly, 
and every time you have gone completely round, give a 
I gentle pull to make it firm. 

217. Future treatment — ^In a fortnight*s time from the 
operation, you will discover whether the bud have 
taken, by its roundness and healthy look ^ and, in a fort- 
: night after that, loosen the bandage to allow the whole 
plant to swell ; and, in about five weeks from the time 
of budding, take away the bandage altogether. In this 
, state the plant passes the winter, and, just as the sap 
I begins to be in motion, in the following spring, you bead 
down the stock at about half an inch above the bud, 
beginning behind it, and making a sloping cut upward to 
end above its point. Some gardeners leaye a piece of 
the stock about six inches long for the first year, in order 
to tie the first summer's shoot to it, to prevent its being 
broken off by the wind. This may be well, when the 
plant is exposed to high winds, but, even then, if you 
see danger, you may tie a short stick on to the top part 
of the stock and to this tie the young shoot, and then 
the sap all goes into the shoot ^m the bud, instead of 
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being divided between it and the six inches of stock left 
in the other way. 

S18. There are iome advantages that budding has over 
irttfltmg, and these I think it right to mention. In the 
first place, universal experience has proved that certain 
trees succeed very much better when budded than the 
same trees do when grafted : such are, the peachy nec- 
tarine, apricot, plum and cherry 5 indeed^ the rule is, that 
all stone fruits do better budded than grafted. That they 
are, when budded, less given to gum, a disease peculiar 
to stone fruits and often very pernicious to them. You 
may, also, by budding, put two or more branches upon 
a stock that would be too weak to take so many grafts -, 
and you may bud in July when grafting hasfMi^ 
March and JprU, The disadvantage of budding, is, that 
the trees are rendered one year later fn coming i^*^ 
bearing than when you graft. 

«19. PLANTING.— Under the heads of the several 
trees in the list which will follow hereafter, directions 
will be given with regard to the age, the size, and other 
circumstances which will be found to vary according to 
the' several purposes^ and situations for which the trees 
are intended. I shall here, therefore, confine mysen 
merely to the act of planting ; that is to say, the maflue' 
<ji removing a young tree from one spot and placing » 
in another; the rules here being applicable to all trees. 
The first thing to be observed is, that, though trees w 
grow if kept out of the ground for a considerable tiin«» 
they ought to be kept m that state as short a time as 
possible, and, during even that short time, th^ ^ 
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ought to be exposed as little as possible to the sun and 
^ind. The taking up of a young tree ought to be per- 
formed with the greatest possible care, especially if it 
have stood in the place whence it is taken for more than 
one year. And here let me stop for a minute in order to 
re-impress » upon the mind of the reader the im{)6rtanee 
of the observation which I made in paragraph 1206« 
After having read that paragraph again^ the reader will 
please to observe^ that all long roots must be pruned off 
to within at most four or five inches of the stem of the 
tree ; and that^ if the tree have stood too long in its 
place before its final removal^ this loss of root will ren- 
der it absolutely necessary to cut off the upper part of 
the tree very near to the ground ; and even after that, 
wHl make it very slow to re-enter upon vigorous, growth. 
If, therefore, you be not ready for the transplanting of 
your treea, at the time when they might be transplanted, 
rather than let them stand to get these long roots, take 
them up in the fall of the year, give the roots and heads 
, a pruning, and plant them again, so that you may not 
experience the great check at the final transplanting. 

220. I return now to the taking up of the tree, which 
ought to be done without tearing any of the roots> 
and which is not done without such tearing one time out of 
twenty. You ought to dig some earth away a little dis- 
tance all round the tree to a considerable depth, and 
nearly let it tumble down of itself j for, if you pull, you 
break a root ; and, if that root be large, and break off 
Dear the stem of the tree, the tree will have a bad root 
and will never grow finely. Having taken the tree feirly 
out of the ground, you begin by pruning the root. All 



the larger shoots of the roots you cut off to within ux 
inches of the stem> and you take entirely out sdl the 
hairy fibres ; for they never grow again and they are apt 
to mould and to keep the earth from closely touching the 
roots out of which the new shoots are to come. Having 
pruned the root, you proceed to plant the ^ tree. The 
hole must be much deeper and wider than is required for 
the mere reception of the root. The earth ought to be 
broken very finely at the bottom of the hole. When 
that is done, the root of the tree ought to be placed 
upon it in such a manner as for the tree to stand aboat 
an inch higher above the ground than it stood before it 
was removed. If the tree be to be placed against a 
wall, the head should lean gentry against the wall^ and 
the bottom of the trunk about eight or ten inches from 
it : if the tree be to be planted in the open ground, 
the trunk should be held perfectly upright : while thus 
held, very fine earth should be put upon the roots : if it 
were sifted, so much the better : the tree should be 
joggled or shaken a little to cause the earth to go down 
and in amongst the roots and fill up all the cavities, so 
that the fine earth may touch the roots, and lie closely 
round them in every part. If you tumble in the rough 
earth, which would leave part of the roots untouched, 
the parts so untouched will mould, will perish, or 
become cankered. When the roots are all covered with 
very fine earth, you may fill up the hole with the earth 
that has come out of it, only taking care to break it 
very fine. Before you have put in quite all the earth, 
give a gentle tread all round the tree with your foot, 
treading first at a foot distance from the tree, and ap- 
proaching all round to within three or four inches j then 
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pot the rest of the earth over the treading^ and leave the 
8ar&ce round the treading in the form of a dish. 

821 . If 70U plant late in' the spring, lay a little short 
litter into the dish> and give the tree a watering occa^ 
sionally until the month of July^ unless the weather ob- 
vipusly render such operation unnecessary. I am par- 
ticularly anxious that the reader should attend to this 
part of my instructions 3 for^ nine times out of ten, 
when failure takes place^ careless planting is the cause. 
If yon purchase trees, you should look well at the 
roots 5 and, if they be very large, or at all torn, it is 

much better to fling the trees away than to plant them ; 

for what are a few shillings, or even a few pounds, when 

compared with the loss of years, in providing yourself 

with fruit ? 
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822. Training and pruning go together : they are two 
parts of the same act^ because you lay the branch in its 
proper place at the same time that you cut it. They are, 
therefore, inseparable as matters to be treated of. There 
are, however, different sorts of training : one against 
walls or pales, or against a house ; and the trees thus 
situated are called wall-trees. After these, come espaliers 
and dwarf trees in various shapes for a garden. These 
will be spoken of by and by 5 and, at last, I shall speak 
of the planting of standard trees for an orchard. The 
main principles of pruning are the same in all cases -. 
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the objects are> to render trees productive^ to preserve 
their healthy and to keep them in regular and convenieat 
. form ; for, in this case, as well as in almost every other, 
though nature does a great deal, she will not do all : she 
will not do every thing : she must be and will be as« 
sisted } and certainly the management of ftnit-trees may 
be considered as one of the principal part^ of the art of 
gardening. 

925. I shall now give instructions for the pruning'of 
peach trees placed against walls. If I were to stop at every 
particuhir part of the instructions, in order to point out 
the difference between the pruning of a peach tree and 
that of the apricot and other trees, the mind of the 
reader would be bewildered : therefore, I shall keep the 
peach tree solely in my eye while giving these instruc- 
tions 5 and, as this head of training and pruning will im- 
mediately be followed by an Alphabetical List of Fruits, 
the reader will find, under the name of each fruit, such 
remarks as are required to point out to him in what 
respect he is to differ in his training and pruning from 
the rules laid down in the case of the peach. He'will, 
therefore, please to observe, that, in the instructions 
which I am now about to give, I have the peach tree 
solely in my eye. 

324. Training and pruning involve so many circum- 
stances, such a great variety of objects and of opera- 
tions, that to give minute instructions upon the subject 
absolutely demand a great space; and, after all, it is 
fortunate, when mechanical operations are to be de- 
scribed by words; it is extremely fortunate, if the writer 
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make himself clearly understood > and^ indeed^ it is iih<- 
possible for him to do it anless he have the best attention 
of the reader : it is not a clear statement of a fact ; it is 
not a mere affirmation or negation^ that is required here $ 
nor b it in the construction of an argument and the 
drawing of a conclusion : here we have to describe innn* 
9ierable minute acts to be performed with the hands and 
the fingers; and^ I have always found, that to be intdli* 
g^le, in 9uch a case^ is the most difficult thing, that one 
experiences in the use of words. Hence it b that this is 
hardly ever attempted without the assistance of drawings^ 
er of something that teaches through the channel of the 
eye. I shall do my best to make myself clearly under- 
stood ; and, if I have the strict attention of the reader, I 
Imve little doubt of success* I shall first offer some pre- 
liminary observations, and to these I request the reader's 
extraordinary attention. 

^5. The time, or rather times, of pruning, are common 
to all fruit trees. The winter pruning b performed in 
February, March and April, beginning with the earliest 
aorts of trees (with reference to their blooming) and end- 
ing with the latest, forming this series : apricot, peach, 
plam, pear, xrherry, apple. Quinces and medlars will be 
spoken of sufficiently under the names of those trees, as 
will gooseberries, currants, and raspberries. It may be 
natter of indifference, perhaps, whether the winter 
proning of the above mentioned trees take place in one 
of the afore-mentioned months or the other ; but three 
things are to be observed in the case of all trees ; that 
proning ought not to be done during the time of flower- 
ing 5 and that the summer pruning ought not to be done 
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'till after the firuit has attained a considerable size 5 tiiftt 
it 18 essential always to prune with a very sharp kn%; 
that the cut ought to be from below^ upwards^ beginmig 
behind a bud, and finishing near its opening, taking godd 
care not to hurt it. A rubbishing pruning-knife^ a thing 
made of bad stuff, or in bad shape, will spoil any set of 
treed in the world. The best pruning-knives that I have 
ever seen are made by Mr. Richardson of Kensington. 

226. Preliminary ohservaHons. — ^First: The sap of treis 
tends always to mount perpendicularly from the root to 
the top/ flowing through the straight branches, and there 
producing wood instead of fruit. Therefore, when you 
wish to restore equality between two branches of w2u<^ 
one is more weak than the other, bend the more vigorous 
one down a little and raise the other, and it will soon 
overtake it. Also, when you wish a tree to furnish well 
at bottom, you must prevent the sap mounting to th^ 
head by inclining the upper branches downwards and 
pruning them long, and, if necessary, by means of the 
annulary incision. 

227. Second : the less the sap has of direct chann^'; 
the less it can freely circulate between the bark, tie 
more it will produce of branches and fruit-buds. Thas> it 
is, perhaps, that the graft and the annulary incision, by- 
Stopping the progress of the sap, augment the quantity, 
and improve the quality of the fruit. So, when a tree 
runs to wood, bend the branches downwards ; stop the 
sap, and force it to produce fruit. 

228. Third < the sap flies more strongly into a short- 
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r ened branch than into another^ and the more the branch be 
; abortened, with the more force will the sap be drawn to 
it. Therefore, when one part of a tree becomes less 
strong than the bther, prune it shorter, so that the sap 
nay go there in greater abundance and reinforce the 
weakened part. This shows, too, that, to have fruit, you 
should prune long; and short, to have wood. For 
instance. If you cut down to within two or three buds, 
yoH will have nothing but strong wood) but cut off 
iD^the middle, the extremity will then furnish wood, 
the middle spurs, and the lower en4> fruit shoots; 
10 also, prune not at all, and incline horizontally, and 
yon will have nothing but blossom-buds. From these 
premises, it may be concluded, thai, when you have a 
blanch given to bear, instead of pruning it long, as is the 
practice with most gardeners, it should be pruned short 
to produce an influx of sap sufficient to. nourish and per- 
fect the fruit i and that the vigorous wood shoots, which 
die French call gourmands, or gluttons, should be pruned 
long. 

9StO. Fourth : If you cut a branch completely off, the 
sap goes to the neighbouring branches and shoots. When 
t branch, therefore, becomes diseased and is difficult to 
core, sacrifice it without hesitation. The neighbouring 
branches will soon replace- it, and, perhi4>s, in less time 
than it would have taken in the cure, if that had been 
possible. 

^30. Fifth : Every shoot that has been topped or 
4is-budded, throws out, from superabundance of sap, a 
quantity of shoots and ft^it' tiuds. So, if by means of 
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bending^ yon cannot prevent a branch throwing out wood, 
top it and pinch off the ^ide buds when they are barsdag, 
and It will then tend to fruit. 

5231. Sixth : The duration and the strength of a tree 
depend Upon an equality existing constantly between its 
head and its roots, as well as between the different partsof 
its head. You should never, therefore, eiit back a tree 
to its main limbs or to its trunk unless there be a corre- 
sponding deficiency in the roots, either from old age or 
from accident. -This proves the necessity of pruning very 
short on transplanting. If one part of the bran^es, by 
strong growth, take the sap destined for th^ other part,, 
these decline rapidly, and finish by complete decay. Id 
which thev do not fail to involve the whole tree; 

239. Seventh : The more a tree is forced into bearii^, 
the more' it is exhausted 3 but the more it is suffered to 
put forth wood, the more it is vigorous. This principle 
proves that we should never suffer a tree to become -over- 
loaded with fruit-branches, or that we expose ourselves 
to lose it altogether in a few years, or, at least, to see it 
barren for one, two, or even three,-years. ' But an inid- 
ligent gardener will always take care to provide an even 
quantity of branches both for wood and fruit ^ and the 
result will be that he will have a greater quantity of 
'fruit, and of finer quality, and that he may rest assured 
of this annually without injuring the tree or shortemng its 
duration. 

^33. These principles are applicable to all fruit-trees, 
but there is another which applies more particularly to 
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•tile 8toiie«friiit8» and^ of^Aese, mostly, to the peach- 

S34; Eighth; The fruit-budfl, particularly of stone- 
Mts, U> form and bring to maturity their fruit, should 
fe accofiapanied fay'shoot^hudsj miiich draw* the sap 
ImAaida them. Bvery fruit-branch whioh has not these 
dries up and dies without bearing. It often happens that 
Ihe seTerity of the winter destroys the shoot*buds which 
are coming alongside the fruit-^buds} and those who 
prune before this can be discovered, stand the chance of 
kaifiog fruit-branches without wood-hnds, and conse- 
4«eDtly> of seeing these dry up and die as soon as they 
hvre *fl<ywered. Every fruit-branch which has, at its ex- 
treinity, nothing but a wood-bud, . should be shortened 
tial6a» yott wish to preserve it for a wood*branch ) but 
A^this only in the last extremity, because it will always 
lemaia sterile bdow. 

. 985» Between the stone-fruits and the pip-fruits, there 
is a great deal of difference in the manner of bearing. 
The latten bear on little branches of from two to three 
iacbeslottg, called- spun. These are two or thi«e years 
iff forming, and they generally come upon other small 
Ranches. The first year^ a spur has three leaves, 
UieseeoBd> fijve, and the third, seven. The stone-fruits, 
asthe peach for instance^ bear -their fruit on branched 
efione yearns growth, which should, therefiMre,be shorten- 
ed at every winter pruning. ^ The fruit-buds of these 
last ave easily xecognised. They are round and ruddy, 
w) garnished with a cotton env^ope^ .whereas the 
WQod-'buds are, on the contrary, long and of agreen colour. 

m2 
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' 936. Any form may be given to a tree, so tbal-it be 
suited to its nature, to the aspect, and to the soil. J?e» 
instance, the wall^iree is placed flat against a wall w^ 
exposed to the sun ; the espalier, pyramid; 8uth, and dtinngf 
trees, generally grafted on stocks which yield tot litde 
sap, are placed in the borders of the garden, and prodaoe 
little shade, and require a less deep soil than the standard 
or half-standard. The stocks on whi^h it is proper to 
graft these trees will be mentioned in the articles treating 
of the particular management of each. 

837* The French method of pruning, as practised at 
Montreuil, is that to which the peach-tree is subjected. 
And, as the peach-tree is the most delicate, and the most 
difficult to manage, I will take it as the model of a 
good form, and I shall refer to this article in speaking 
of other trained trees, which ought all to be pruned in 
the same manner^, with the slight exceptions of keeping 
the fruit-branches of the pip-fruits a longer time, because 
they do not bear till about the second or third year, 
though they last much longer ; and of leaving on tiiie^ 
branches fewer wood-budsi because they are not waoted 
for such constant succession. These differences will le 
treated of in the articles on each particular sort of fruit*- 

S3B. The wood-branches of the peach-tree are known 
by their vigour, by their thickness, equal to, if not su)^ 
passing, that of the little finger ; ^ by their length of abotit 
from three to six feet, and by their bark, which id grey 
from the first year. The / fruit-braiiches, at most tiot 
larger than a large quill, are from six inches to two feet 
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long i their bark is very smooth^ green on., the side 
towards the wall, and red on* the side towards the sUn. 
Sometimes the flower-blossoms are assembled kr clusters 
nmnd a short shoot^ or spur of one or two inches long, 
vitha wood-bud at the end sufficient to draw the sap 
which is necessary to nourish the fruit. 

9SI9. Fint Year — ^Suppose the young tree placed against 
a wall, the first shoot of the graft (or bud) never having 
been pruned (plate 6. fig. 1.). Cut it off at six or eight 

PLATE 6. 




Fio. 1. Fig. 2. 

iaelies above the stock (pi. 6. Jig, 1. a) ^ and then, when 
it-has sent out its shoots, nail them, after having taken 
^ all that come before or behind. It is a general rule 
never to leave any shoots but such as come at the sides of 
the branches. Choose, amongst your young shoots, two 
of equal vigour, one on each side, by which means to 
form your .two principal branches that are always to re- 
naia ; and^ having done this, cut off all the rest. If one 
9f them become longer or more vigorous than the 
other, incline it downwards to suffer the other to gain the 
idvantage. If one - of the two perish, train the other 
straight again, prune it preciselj as jou did the graft, anH 
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procure other two branches from itl Tlie only misi^tdf 
if, that yottr tree ia thns thrown back a year. When yon 
nail op the two mainy or mother, branches, extend them 
so as to form a very wide letter V (say an angle of ninety 
degrees), bat being cautious never, on any account or 
at any age, to bend or arph them, or assuredly the se* 
condary branches run off with all the sap, and your tree 
is deformed. 

^40. Second Year, — ^Do not attepipt more than to pro* 
cure a lower secondary branch and to lengthen the 
mother-branch, (plate 6. ^g, S. a.) Therefore prune 
close to the old shoot, that is at two buds from it, and 
of these two buds, the end one must be an upper one, 
to prolong the mother-branch, and the under one will 
throw out the lower secondary branch. Nail, and that is all. 

241. Third Fear.— This year you must procure an 
upper secondary branch, fruit-branches (plate 6, Jig, ^. 
c.) on the lower secondary branch, and again a lengthen- 
ing of the mother-branch. For these purposes prune ^e 
mother-branch at two buds again, but let both buds be 
on the upper side of the branch, the end one to carry 
on the mother-branch, and the other to- form the up|)er 
secondary branch, (plate 6. Jig. 2. b,) If two successive 
buds should not be found thus placed, prune them at 
three buds from the last year's wood, but, in this case, 
rub off tlie intermediate bud which will be on the under 
side. To obtain lateral branches from the lower secon- 
dary branch, prune it in the same manner. 

242. Fourth Kcar.— Lengthen the mother- branch, and 
^et a second lower secondary branch, (plate 6. Jig, 2. d.) 
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^43. Fifth Year. — Same operation ; but get a second 
upper secondary branch, (plate 6. J^. 2. e,) 

244. Sixth Fear.-^Same operation. Third lower se* 
oondary branch ^ and^ if the tree have been taken care 
ofi and its form have not been sacrificed to a too great 
eagerness to get fruit. quickly, the peach-tree is formed. 
\nd if it have all the requisites, that is to say, health in 
its nature, a good aspect, and suitable land, it ought to 
extend to between twelve and twenty feet in length, and 
eight in height over the surface of the wall. 

245. All trees ^will not so readily assume this form ; 
therefore I will anticipate a few cases, and point out 
the means of remedying the evil. Though a gardener, 
Aoroughly embued with these principles^ and applying 
them under all circumtsances, can never be in error. 

246« If the upper secondary branches, favoured by 
their more perpendicular position, flourish at the expense 
of the mother-branch, incline them downward, evenj; if 
necessary, to touch the mother-branch, to re-establish the 
e^ality. And you may also leave some fruit^buds to 
slacken the sap } and, at the time of nailing, shorten the 
mother-branch at a strong wood-bud, whilst you take 
care to prune at a weak one on the branch or branches 
that you have lowered. In order that both the sides of 
the tree may be alike, the corresponding secondary 
branches* both upper and under, should be pruned at buds 
(if the same vigour and at the same height. The same 
with regard to the mother*branches« 
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947. The secondary branches ought to f>e. separate 
enough to allow of nailhig the fruit^branches that thef 
throw out^ say about two feet $ but it ought not to be 
more, because a well > trained tree ought ncTcr to leare 
any space vacant. In a_ tree completely formed, t^e 
wood-branches are pruned at the^ point where theybegifi 
to diminish in size. But this is not a universal rcrle, for a 
feeble tree should be pruned shorter to give it strength, 
and a young and vigorous tree should be pruned much 
longer/ In fruit-branches, too, prune according to the 
greater' or less -degree of vigour apparent in them. Those 
branches, the eyes of which are accompanied by a wood- 
bud, may be shortened to tw(r or four eyes; but the short 
branches, or spurs, having dusters of eyes, should not be 
}>rQned at all if they have a wood-bud at the extremity* 
Both, however, should be cut clean off if the wood* 
buds perish, as they would be sterile. When two 
brapches form a fork, cut out the most feeble. As the 
fruit-branches bear but once, it is indispensable that they 
be renewed every year ; and do not, as some very un- 
skilful gardeners would da, prune very long and suffer 
the bud at the extremity to ftn'nish the new fruit^branch; 
for it inevitably results from this, that the branch, besides 
being weak from one end to the other, will be perfectly 
barren below the last year's shoot, and will end by dying 
at the end of two or three years, during which time it 
will have furnished nothing but thin, long, dispro- 
portionate and unproductive twigs -, but, by shortening 
every year the branch that has borne, and replacing it by 
one of its own lower buds, you have every yeftr good and 
vigorous wood, and placed as near as possible to the 
respective wood branches. This shortening should be 
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jfst§6firmtd as soon as the fruit is all gathered. At lion- 
^sfnaSl they call it the rempUusementf or replacing* 

848. Some persons train their trees in what is called 
the fan form : that is, instead of haying bat two mother- 
iNNUicfaes, they will have three or four or even five or six ; 
Imt, A>r simpliciiy*8 sake, I have given a specimen of a 
treetrSHned purely in the French fashion^ leaving al/.^^ 
in Jig. £. two branches that might have been carried on 
to form this tree in the /a»-fashion. According as their 
flBOther-branches are' numerous, they are obliged to in- 
eliike them downward more or less. The principle is, not 
to deviate from the Angle of ninety degrees, or right- 
sngle, more than is necessary for the nailing in of the 
froit-branches between the secondary branches i so that 
<ht two lower principal, or mother-branches, may be 
lionzontal, and never more inclined. When they have 
tbrse or five mother-branches, they train the middle one 
vjNfi^t. In other respects they prune these mother- 
bmsches as the French do those k la Montreuil ^ exeept- 
<a^» that, as they furnish more, they should be pruned 
iftoch longer during the two or three first years. 

1 

^9. Summer pruning belongs most particularly to the 
Mst tender of firuit trees, and, of course, to the, peach- 
^ i I shall, therefore, treat of it here to finish ' the 
sabjtct of pruning. The operation is generally performed 
lA the month of May, when the young shoots are not 
BK>re than from eight to ten inches long, and it consists 
in taking off the superfluous ones. It may be done by 
^ hand, but it is less dangerous for those that you der 
^cmune to leave, to do it with a pruning-knife. All the 
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shoots that coihe imaiediately before or immediati^ 
behind should be severed, and those that you leave at Ihe 
sides will profit by it. Recollect always that the sfaool 
you save for a wood*branch should be healthy And 
vigorous 3 and if the one best suited to your purpose as 
to locality> be not so> reject it and fix on a lower and 
healthier. When the fruit is set, all the shoots proceed* 
ing from the bearing branches, should be removed, wi^ 
the exception of those neighbouring ones which tend to 
hourish the fruit by drawing the sap to it, and of those 
that have 1[>een fixed on for the purpose of succeeding 
the whole branch. Should all the blossoms of a branch 
be sterile, prune immediatly down to one or two buds. 

9^50. Naiuno is also an essential part of training. It 
is performed after the prunings both of winter and sum- 
mer, only .that in the latter, it is not done 'till the shoots 
are strong enough to bear the constraint without danger 
of breaking. It may be well deferred, especially io old 
trees, 'till the month of July, or even August ; or better 
still never to do it 'till the trees are found to require it. 
Tlie object is to keep the branches in their proper and as* 
signed position, and it is done (when there is no treilb 
against the wall) by means of shreds, and nails driven 
into the wall, by which the branches are supported. 
When there is a trellis, you tie with matting. To nail 
well, you must bend the shoots and branches without 
effort, without making sharp angles, and yet make them 
stretch to their utmost in the fprm of a wide V. So 
manage it that each branch and its shoots shall assume 
the form of the tree 5 so that every part of the tree be 
furnished, the middle, the sides, and the-uppjer and lower 
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parts ; and sd that all the ramifications of the tree be 
spaced according to their size, without confusion or en- 
ta&^ement^ and that the eye m^y follow them with dis- 
tinetoess. 

S6&. Before I conclude my instructions relative to the 
praniDg of- the peach against this waU, let me speak of 
ao operation which is not probably of modern invention, 
and which is -applicable to all fruit trees : it is called the 
mnulary incision, or operation of ringing, which is the 
cattiDg out of, a narrowish strip of bark all round 
the collar of a tree, or ^ round one of its branches 
only. It may be done T^ith any sharp instrument. 
The annulary incision is performed a few days before 
fte blossoming of a fruit tree, and, by retarding the 
. iow of sap, causes it to tend to fruit ; but fine fruit 
obtained in this manner weakens the tree or . the 
^naaeh on which it is borne; and according as the plant 
is more or leas strong and the operation is renewed more 
w less often, it is sure to perish. This operation may 
^ performed on plants or parts of plants of which the 
^ vigorous sap thwarts the plansi of the gardener in the 
tcMning of his trees ; but let him consider it only as a- 
'^ii^y against superabounding sap, and let him be cau- 
^'ww in the use of it even then; 

2^^. Having now done with the wall*tree training and 
Proning, with the exception of what is to be said as pe-^ 
cnliarly applicable to each sort of tree, the tules for prtto- 
iog and training which differ from those for the pe«Lch, 
^ which fiddttional obsevvations are, as I before ob-i 
^^«d, to come under the ntm& of the^ different ti«e» 
'Mp^tively^ I aliaSl proceed to speak of the mode d 



managiDg those fruit-trees which are not placed agunn 
H wall.' There are divers modes of training, the pyretmiAf 
the goblet, the btuh, the half-standard, the arcldng $ and, 
which is the great method of all, espalier, after which. 
will come the instroctions for rearing of standards 
for the orchaixl. I shall give my reasons for preferring 
the old-fashioned espalier to every other species of 
training of trees not against a wall, and also my reasoiis 
for wholly excluding all standards from the garden. I 
thinic all the other methods^ except the espalier, of tra»»- 
ing fruit-trees (for a garden) very br^d : I have never 
-seeii itbein. attended with success, to say nothing tiS 
the irregularity of their appearance^ and the various in- 
conveniences which attend them. Nevertheless, I will 
mention them here one by one, that the reader may, 
if he chuse, make use of them. 

%3. PrmAuio form. Some think that the dktaff and 
pyramid forms are different ones, and that the former i^- 
quires less pains than the latter. No doubt this error 
arises from their having takei;i for the former some neg" 
lected and ill trained trees, whilst they have seen trees af 
the pyramid form well trained by a skilful hand. Be 
that, however as it may, the first year prune the graft at 
5 or 6 inches from the bottom, saving 3 or 4 eyes to 
form lateral branches and to carry up the stem ; but ' 
these first lateral branches are most essential, fortbey 
^will furnish the requisite abundance of wood below, 
which, when the tree has obtained a certain height, can- 
not be obtained, and yet which is absolutely necessary to 
tlie beauty as well as utility of the pyramid. Suffer no 
other shoots this year than from the 3 ^M* 4 buds- men* 
)tioned above. Stop the upright stem every year when 
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H has shot to tbe length of 12 or IB inches^ and this will 
force it to send out every year a set of lateral shoots, 
and of these you make your election o^ 3 or 4 to sarc» 
At the pruning time, shorten the lateral branches more 
or less according to the vigour of the tree and the just 
diitribution of sap amongst all the branches. If you 
yn%\i to raise a branch, prune at an upper bud ; and at. a 
lower bud to lower si branch. If you wish to cause a 
branch to tend to the right or the left, chuse a bud situ- 
ated on the right or left side to prune at. In either case 
to prevent the branch going -straight, you have nothing 
to do but prune a little way above a bud. llius the 
training continues ; and, as the lowermost branches are 
always a year older than the upper, this. gradation should 
be preserved in the length of the branches, which of 
course, must diminish by stages all the way up, from the 
base to the summit. This sort of training conduces at 
once to the fruitfulness and to the duration of the tree. 

t54. Thb goblet or cup fobm is very little other 
than an espalier, but of which you bring the extre- 
mities of the two sides round in » circle to meet 
each other, and to form a large vase or goblet open 
at the top and tapering down to an inverted cone at 
bottom. To procure this, prune the young tree so as to 
bave 4 or 6 branches as near to one another as possible 
ftt the top of the stem. Manage these principal branches 
*8 you do those of the wall-tree j bOt rub or cut off all 
>boots or buds that are putting forth towards the inside 
<xf the goblet^ as these would soon fill it and destroy the 
fcrm. The principal branches are brought into form by 
INms of one or two hoops^ as occasion requires. 
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9 j5. Birsa trainino is rarely exercised excepting it 
the case of dwarf apple trees> of which the gardeners 
will sometimes have a square. It is, suffering the tree to 
take its own natural form, and pruning only for the pur*" 
pose of keeping up au equal .quantity of wood and bear* 
ing branches* , 

4 
t 

256. Half-standards. —If the plant have been 
grafted where it is to stand, nothing can be done the first 
year ; but if it be a young transplanted tree, shorten the 
graft down to 2 or 3 buds. The next year chuse the 
strongest bud to lengthen the stem, and pinch the others 
off at about 6 inches length to favour the one you have 
saved# and which is to form the trunk of the tree. If, 
out of this, there come lateral shoots, prune themsbori, 
in little stumps, that is, at one or two Jbuds^ and let Uiem 
remain *till the autumnal pruning, when you must cut 
these off close to the stem as well as those that you. 
pinched off to favour the first saved shoot. And thus 
you continue heightening the tree more and more every 
year, *till it shall have reached the height you wish, wbe^ 
ther of standard or half-standard. If, before it get to 
the height you desire, it should fork, pinch off the wea^cest 
of the two shoots as soon as it is 3 or 4 inches long, and 
cut it clean out at the winter pruning succeeding | or if 
it should become distorted, or should break off by some 
accident, either pinch off, or cut, immediately below the 
damaged part, and in the winter pruning, shorten it 
down to the strongest bud below tj^^t you have, one that 
yon have been favouring for the purpose since you per* 
ccived the mischief above, and that wiU supply you with 
a fresh undamaged stem. If the tree arrive at the hcjghf; 
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70a desire in the summer^ pinch it ofP a littie above 
tint pointy and cut down to the exact height you wish 
it is your first succeeding winter pruning ; and then cut 
off again all the other shoots of the summer that you 
have before only pinched off. Then in the following 
spring, haying now got the trunk of your tree, watch 
narrowly the shoots that the last year's wood will send 
OQti and chuse from among them the three or four most 
vigorous and most equally placed of them for principal 
branches, and pinch off all the rest as befoi*e directed. 
When these branches send out their shoots, pinch off 
^8k that come too close to one another, and prune 
tbem close in winter. In the autumn, prune the princi** 
pal branches and their shoots that are designed to be se- 
condary branches, precisely as we have directed with 
re^rd to wall-trees above 5 and when you have done so 
two or three years, you may let the tree alone to nature, 
wly cutting out the dead branches as they occur* A tree 
well formed, and in good ground well cultivated, will last 
more than a century. Sometimes a vigorous branch will 
do harm to more fruitful ones, and yet you may, for 
tound reasons, wish to preserve it. In such a case, 
•Mten its vigour by pruning it very long, or even by 
«V*a^ it. 

^. Arching is done by bending in the form of a 
half-hoop, more or less open, the branches, and tn this 
way you bring them pointing towards the earth. This 
^nation retards the circulation of the sap, and forces it 
to betake itself to leaf buds and to transform them into 
wood-buds. 



9AS. Espalier, This is the form which> in my opinKm 

is the only one suited for the open ground of a gardek; 

The fanciful affair of arching for vines or any other tree 

is more a matter of pleasure-garden than of kitchett 

garden : the other forms are intended to promote bear* 

ing and they are all vastly inferior to the espalier In 

this respect. Apricots obtained in any %Tay except 

against a wall or a house are seldom good for much) 

there are a few of the sorts which will bear in other si-* 

tuations ; but the fruit is good for very little. Apples, 

pears, plums, cherries, and quinces and medlars, alldoex« 

ceedtpgly well as espaliers ; and it is notorious, thtit tlie 

*fruit is always larger, and of finer flavour when the tree 

is trained in this form than when the limbs are sutkt^ 

to go in an upright direction. There are several sorts 

of pears which will be very fine on espkliers on the v«ry 

same spot of ground where they will scarcely come to 

anything like perfection on a standard tree or upon any 

tree the limbs of which are suffered to go upright.* 

^9. £spaliers are managed in the following maniii^ : 
Suppose it to be an apple-tree which has been grafted III' 
the manner before directed, and which has a good 8tnni|^ 
shoot coming up from the graft. Take the tree up, aiid' 
plant it in the manner directed under the head of Plant*" 
ifig in this Chapter. Whether planted in the fall or in 
the spring, let the tree staml in the spring till thebudff 
begin to break, then cut the shoot down to within three 
buds of the bottom.' Cut sloping and let the cut eail 
pretty near to the point where the top bud of the three ia 
coming out. These three buds will send forth three 
shoots^ and all the three will take an upright direction* 
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About the middle of July^ take the two bottom shoots, 
one of which -vrill be on one side of the stem or trunk, a» 
itJDUst now be caUed, and the other on the other side, 
place a couple of little stakes to each of these shoots, 
and tie the shoots down to the stakes so that they may 
lie in a horizontal direction, suffering the top shoot to go 
on ; but, about the latter end of July, take the top off 
from that shoot. Thus, when winter comes, you will 
have one upright shoot and two horizontal ones. In the 
spring, cut off the top shoot again, leaving five buds. 
Two of which you will cut out in order to prevent them 
ham. sending: out shoots. You will agfun have two side-, 
shoots, and the top shoot will again be going on upright* 
Toumust now have longer stakes in order to give these sule 
shoots ahorizontal direction ; but, the stakes that serve for 
the new shoots will serve also for those of the last year ; 
but then, as the shoots of the last year will be going on, 
tbere must be additional stakes to tie them to. The next 
year you proceed in the same manner 3 and, if you do the' 
wotk carefully you will finally have these lateral shoots 
Jn perfectly regular order, and they should be at about 
horn seven to nine inches asunder, the lowest within a 
fev inches of the ground, and the highest just according 
to your fancy ; but it is not desirable to carry the tree to 
A he^ht beyond that of about five or six feet. As these 
side-shoots or limbs increase in size and length, they will 
oeed loftier and stonter stakes ; and this, like the growing 
^ peas in a neat manner, and to produce fruit most 
sbimdant in quantity and most excellent in quality j this 
staking, as in the case of peas, has been the great 
obstacle to the cultivation of espaliers. A stake of any 
ordinary wood will last not above two years, and espe- 



qildly in garden ground : it rots off at the point where 
it begins to touch the earth, and there is an everlasting 
trouble and expense. To have espaliers, therefore, ap4 
to have them in neat order, the old fashion was to have 
stakes of spme-oak, an inch one waj> and two inches the 
other ', such stakes would last ten or fifteen years^ ac- 
cording to the wetness or dryness of the land. The best 
stakes would be the trunks of young* locust trees, pknted 
within two, feet of each other, and suffered to grow to 
the. height of about twelve or fourteen feet. They, 
would do this, in good ground, in the course of four or five 
years. Cut down in winter, and the branches trimmed off 
close, they would make espalier stakes to last for a. 
go<>d long life-time. AVhUe the limbs of espaliers are 
smaUi they should be fastened to the stakes by good fresh 
ipatting, or bsiss, as it is called, to be occasionally re- 
newed : when the limbs g^t stput, I have seen brass wire 
used y though, perhaps, the matting might still be suf- 
ficient ; for, when the limb has once got to be an inch or 
two through, it wants little supporting except merely 
towards its point, or when heavily laden with fruit. 
Espaliers are to be planted in rows if there be a consi- 
derable number of them in a garden ; and they should 
i^ott stand nearer, if intended to be permanent trees, than 
at twenty feet from each other. That they should be 
planted in straight line is obvious enough. The best 
Situation for them is along by the sides of walks and not 
naore than about three feet distant from the edge of the 
walk. Their symmetry is very beautiful 3 and, what can 
be more beautiful than an avenue of fruit-trees in bloom, 
and trained in form so regular and neat? The crops they 
hear are prodigfous compared with those standard trees 
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Upon the same spot. I remember a gentlemao who haul 
an espalier apple-tree of about twenty feet in lengthy and 
two very large standard trees of the same sort of fruity in 
the same garden and very near to the same spot. All 
the three trees were well laden with fruit : I stood looking 
at them for some time, making an estimate of th^ crop y 
and I came to the conclusion that the espalier had more 
fruit than both the great standards put together, while, 
its fruit was of double the size, or nearly so. I asked 
him why he did not chop down those two great trees that 
shaded and spoiled so much of his garden, and plant a 
couple of espaliers. He had the new-fashioned taste of 
despising the espaliers, and talked of grubbing this par* 
ticular one up. In remonstrathig with him, I said that 
the espalier had a greater q^uaptity of fruit upon it thea 
than both the other trees. This appeared to him to be so 
monstrous, that he offered to bet me a hundred to one> op 
more, against my opinion. I declined the bet 3 but he 
promised, that, when he gathered the fruit, which W9S to 
be done in a few days, he would have it measured and give 
me an account of t^e result, which^ to his utter astonish- 
ment, he found to be that the espali^ contained half a 
' bushel more than both the other trees put together. Tb« 
eye always deceives itself in comparing things irregularly 
placed with things placed with regularity. So much, 
then, for the training of espaliers. The prunmg ; that is 
to say, the pruning of the limbsj is as follows. Apples, 
and, indeed, all the other trees which I have spoken of to 
be planted for espaliers, bear upon spurs^ some shorter, 
and some longer ; not like peach-trees which have their 
fruit upon shoots of the last year. Sometimes, indeed, 
apples^ and these other trees v^iil bear upon th^ Iqat 
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year's wood, but generally tbey bear upon spurs, wb{<^ 
eoine out of the sides of the limb itself until it gets to 
be very large, and afterwards come out of the lower buds 
of little side-shoots tl^at have been cut off 5 and these 
dpurs last^for a great many years. When you gather an 
apple in the fall, you will, if the tree be in vigour, see a 
blossom-bud, ready, coming out of the same spur, to 
bear the next year ^ und I ought to observe here, diat. 
the greatest possible care should be taken (as it never 
is) not to pull off the spur when you pull off the apple* 
Gentlemen who are curious in these things actually cu& 
off cherries with a ^cissors^ except the liiorellos, and one 
or two other sorts, which bear pretty generally on the 
last year's wood, to avoid the danger of pulling off the 
spurs. It being the fact, that the trees bear upon spurs, 
there needs no new supply of limbs or of shoots ; and, 
therefore, the little side-shoots that come out of tht 
limbs ought to be cut clean out abovt the latter end of 
Jtdy, Unless there be a deficiency of spurs upon the 
limb \ and, in that case, the little side-shoots should be 
cot off, leaving one bud, or, perhaps, two, if the jointf 
be short, and thescr will frequently send out spurs. Let 
tts now go back to the second year after planting ^ 
tree, when we had got two lateral shoots running 
horizontally, and one upright shoot. Each of these 
lat^f*al shoots will send out two side-shoots near their 
point, and one at their point, to go straight forward : 
that one is to be suffered to go on, but the others must 
be shortened to one bud : the same thing will happen 
next year, when the same operatipn is to be performed, 
and at the sarae season : thus, at last, you have a limb' 
tea feet long, furnished with spurs from one end to ,tii0' 
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fther. When your room will suffer you to carry th^ 
Imb no further^ you cut off the point. Let any one 
iadge, then, what a saving of room here is ; how much - 
Ban aod air, and how regularly admitted, compared with 
what, is to be expected from the half-standard or any 
Qther form. How arp you to prune in this carefiil- and 
jet easy manner a tree of irregular shape ? My real . 
opmlon is, that, an acre of ground well stocked with 
esfwliers, the rows at ten feet apart, and the plants at 
twenty-feet apart in the row, would produce, on an 
ayerage of years, three times the weight of fruit to be 
fd^Maed from trees in any other form j besides which, 
th^ ground between the rows might, a third part of it, at 
l«sst, produce cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, crops of 
&Dy sort that did not njount too high. The great feult in 
orchards is, a want of pruning ; and, indeed, auch an 
operation on standard trees is ne^t to imposaible. * People 
pretend to object to the formality of the espalier. Just as 
if formality were an objection in a kitchen-garden where 
^ is jBtraight lines, and must be straight lines ! The 
litUe border between the espalier trees and the walk 
should not be crowded with plants of any kind, a^d 
should have no plants at all that grow to more than six 
or seven inches high. On the other side of the espaliers 
*^ing shoidd grow within about four feet j but, how 
^onUl, fitiU, is the space of ground which even a large 
*«palver would occupy ! Very little more than Iwlfa rod, 
vhQe you can have no tree in any other shape that will 
Aot occupy and render useless five times the quantity of 
9ouxid to produce the same quantity of fruit ; and, if 
I were to say ten times, I should be much nearer the 
''^k. Then, there b the inconvenience of fruit-trees in 
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ftll the other forms. They must stand at a considendde 
distance from the walk, or they extend their branchtt 
over it. It is a circle of ground that they occupy oc 
•hade I and the plat in which they stand can oidybe 
partially cultivated for other things. If they mount 
above the reach of the hand,. to get at the frnit is 
a bininesft of great trouble ; and, after all, there can 
be no regolar and true pruning; no minute inspec- 
tion : no picking off of caterpillars .with exactness : no 
detection and destruction of other insects ; and, in tbe 
case of eherries, what a difficult business it must always 
.be effectually to protect the fruit against birds on any 
other tree except wall or espalier ! I have seen the 
ihing attempted some hundreds of times, and never saw 
it effected in my life. Monstrous must be the expense 
and trouble to keep the net extended all round and held 
clear off the tree at top, where the finest cherries always 
are. In short, the net* lays upon the top of the tree; 
birds come and eat the fine cherries there, and leave yon 
'the sour ones beneath. An espalier, on the contrary, is, 
with the aid of a few long stakes, and a good net, pro- 
tected as completely as if it were within a hand-glass. 
Espaliers were always the great reliance of our gardens 
until within the last sixty or seventy years. An objection 
is made to their formality, their stiffness of appearance! 
Alas ! the objection is to what is deemed the trouble^ or 
labour; and. Swift observes, that labour is pain, and 
that, in all his family, from his great grandmother to 
liimBelf, nobody liked pain. This, however, is a great 
errar; for, as in an infinite number of cases, some of 
which occur to every man almost every day of his life, 
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pnos-taking, at the first, produces ease and leisure in 
the sequel. 

960. STANDARD TREES.— After what I have said, 
Ido most anxiously hope^ that, if any gentleman ever 
Aoald make a garden after the plan that I am recom- 
mending, he never will suflEler it to be disfigured by the 
kXtf of a 8tandard*tree, which, the more vigorous its 
growth, the more mischievous that growth to the gardeit. 
Bat, an orchard is another thing ; and especially if that 
oircbord be to be a pasture as well as an orchard. In 
this ease, it rs oecessary to keep the branches of the trees 
out of the reach of cattle ; and they must have a clear 
ixfok to a coi^siderable height. The usual way of going 
tfrwork is this : to purchase trees with a clear trunk of 
the length which ia desired : to plant the trees at suitable 
Stances, and to shorten the shoots of their heads at the 
time of planting. A dreadiiil amputation of roots must 
tdce plaice. It is impossible that there should be a dtie 
'«Bpply of sap for the first summer at least ; the bark 
becomes' clung to the woodv • The shoots that come out 
the first summer are poor feeble twigs ; the trees, if un- 
Propped, are blown nearly out of the ground before the 
*"<nnmer is over ; therefore, a propping takes place ; 
sometimes with one stake, hay-bands and cord ; some- 
toes with two : there must be three, to keep the tree 
upright, so that here is a tripod with a stump coming up , 
M the middle. The tree gets -something in the head, 
^> at least, a parcel of leaves, the wind works the 
^>^Mik about in spite of the bandages, and, nine times out 
^ ten, a breaking of the bark and the foundation of a 
wnker takes place. In short, the tree must be sup- 
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ported by somethiDg like carpentering workj oritv 
sure to lean on one side j and every reader must kiwi 
that a rarer sight is hardly to be se^n in England than tt 
apple-tree with an upright stem. Indeedj more thanoae 
half of such trees totally fail^ and those that do not, are 
so crippled in their roots that they become poor weakly 
thii^j and, if not unproductive altogether, bear very 
mean fruit. The true way to have a fine orchard would 
be, to plant the trees when young, having been previously 
moved, as directed under the head of Planting in this 
Chapter. After planting, the trees should be cut down 
just before the buds begin to burst, to one bud, or two, 
at most, for fear of accident^. If to two buds, only ooe 
akould be suffered to send up its shoot. All things iisv- 
ing been done rightly, this shoot would be strpi^i and 
fed by a root which would have fairly started in the pro- 
gress with itself. To insure stoutness of trunki take 
care that no side -shoots be suffered to remain for any 
length of time, even the first sunpmer. The second 
spring after planting, cut the new shoot down to within 
three buds of its bottom : it will send out three shoots, 
rub off the two lower ones, and auffer the top one to go 
on 'y and this shoot will now, in good ground, attain the 
height of a man's head. The next spring, shorten down to 
four or five or six shoots, according to the strength of the 
trunk, and during the summer, take off the side shoots; 
IMsd you will have in the fall, a trunk seven or ei^ht M 
high. That is the tree. Nature will teach it, after M 
how to form its head j and your business will be to keep 
the inside of the head clear by cutting off the skootf 
that there cross or interfere with esu^h other. Appl^'-^'^' 
and the same majr be said of all other firuiHfee8> WQ^V 
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lia?e as ^tra%ht tnrakis as the oaks in the weald of 
Surrey, if this method of planting orchards were pur- 
sued. But it will be objected, how are these trees to 
be protected from cattle during their growth } Why, if 
yoa must have the pasture, and still wish to have 
Stnight-tranked, wide-spreading, healthy and durable 
trees, you must Surround each of them with an effectual 
' fence to prevent the possibility of cittle readung either 
thii^ or branchies. It is a great object to have a good 
orchard, or it is not : if it be, then this expense is not a 
*ing to be thought of ^ and, if it be not, why plant 
«>y trees at &U ? The truth is, however, that, if :you 
ftchna ihe expense of great trees, the stakes and the 
bandages, the loss of many of the trees, &nd the bushes 
or other miserable protections/ which, after all, you re* 
'ottto, and are compelled to resort to to keep the sheep 
'^ barkul^ thie trunks, or the co^ws from rubbing them 
*fo pieces ; and particularly if you reckon the loss that 
you sustain in the tardy arrival of the crop 3 if you reckon 
^ese e^tpenses and these losses, they very fiar exceed 
io amount the expanses of the way that I recommend. 
The usual practice in America very much resembles 
^e practice here, and is attended with much about the 
*VDe consequences. Those who do the thing well there, 
'^'^ up the pasture, and cultivate grain of different 
^^'^y or Indian com, until the trees have attained a size 
^ Bet all €xMe at defiance. The fin^t orchard that I 
^^f saw belonged to Mr, Platt in the township of North 
Sempstead in Long Island. The rows of trees were at 
*^t thirty feet apart, and the trees at about 
^''^ty-fiire feet apart in the rdw, the treeb of one 
^^ placed opposite the intenrals of the other row. This 

N 
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gave bim about six hundred trees upon ten aerestjf.j 
land. When I saw the trees, they bad attained prettf^ 
nearly their full size, and had come to within a few fe^ \ 
of causing the extreme branches of one tree to tm^\ 
ifaose of another. It is the fashion in that coaot^ to 
shake down the apples that are intended for cider, aftd 
to gather those only that are intended for eating. As 
soon as the apples are shaken down, they are put up into:] 
heaps in the form of haycocks, in which dtate they lie! 
till they are removed to be miade into cider 5 and, Ire- 
member seeing them in this state in Mr. PLATx'sorchan!;! 
the cocks being as thick upon the ground as those of a^ 
middling crop of hay. This gentleman, from vfhm 
orchard came the first cuttings that I received from 
America, had a very pretty nursery of his own, andaolerf 
for his own use. In that he propagated all his fruit-trees, 
and he planted them out very small in his orchards, - 
taking care, when he sowed the orchards with grain, m 
to suffer the wheat or the rye or the oats to stand to*> 
close to the young trees. After the trees get to be stotttf 
and able to resist cattle, the land is laid down for gn»» 
and in so hot a country, the shade of the trees is J^ 
injury to the grass } but appears to be the contrary ; '^ 
the cattle there will feed under the shade of trees^ whfB 
they will not feed elsewhere. The after-pruning ^ 
orchardotrees consists in constantly taking off all shoots 
that come out any where in the middle of the tree, »»« 
in carefully cutting away every bit of dead wood, wftetftc^ 
occasioned by blight, by wind, or by any other cause. A* 
to the ci^UivatiQn of orchards, when the trees begto top^^ 
.out bearing, or to bear poor or small fruit, they, in Af**' 
rica, first put manure to a good distance round thsir*^> 
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huly tbey are soon after that compelled to plough up the 
whole of the land^ to maDure it> and to take a crop or 
two of grain^ most frequently buck wheats ploughing 
always as deep as they can : after this^ they lay the land 
down with grass again ; and thus they keep up the 
ttearing of tbieir orchards. Mr. Platt had a curious 
mode of making strong cider : in the month of January 
or February^ he placed a number of hogsheads of cider 
upon stands out of doors. The frost turned to ice the 
upper part of the contents of the hogshead^ and a tap 
dr^w off from the bottom the part -which was not 
frozen. This was the spirituous part 3 and was as strong 
u the very strongest of beer that can be made. The 
frost had no power oVer this part 3 but the lighter part 
wMch was at the top, it froze into ice. This, when 
thawed, was weak cider. This method of getting strong 
cider would not do in a country like this, where the 
frosts a^e ne^er sufficiently severe. As to the sorts of 
apples and of other fruit-trees, they will be spoken of 
iu^der.the respective heads in the Alphabetical List. 
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^^. APPLE. — Apples are, usually grafted on crab- 
stocks ; but when you do not want the trec^s to grow so 
very tall' and large, it is better to raise the stocks from 
^We-pips J because they certainly come into bearing 
^^nei^f Some graft apples upon stocks raised from 
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layers ; and these certaiMy bring trees to bear quicker. 

The layers being raised in the manner before-mentioned, 

from the limbs and shoots of apple- trees. See the word 

layer in the Index, livery thing having before been said 

relative to the propagating^ the planting, the trainfog^ 

and the pruning of apple-trees, there remains to be 

spoken of here nothing but the different sorts. To giVe 

an opinion as to the best sorts would perhaps be useless, 

where the sorts are so numerous, and when tastes are so 

different. I shall, therefore, with regard to eating 

apples, simply give from Mr. Aiton's Hortus Kewensist a 

list of the apples grown in the King's gardens : I shall then 

give the names of some of the American apples of tbe 

eating kind ; aifiter which I shall maike an observation or 

two upon cider apples. Those of the king's gardens are 

as follows : Borsiof Jpple, Golden Harvey, Golden ^n^^f 

Golden Russet, Junetihg, )ifargUl, Common Nonpof&lt 

Scarlet Nchipareil, Nonsuch, Brookes* Pippin, Cockte P^pjpin, 

Court of fVick Pippin, Downton Pippin, Fearns Pipf^r 

Prankland^s Pippin, Golden Pippin, Pddley's Pippin, Red 

Ingestrie Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Robinsons Pippin, ilenaW* 

Pivpin, Summer Pippm, Spice Pippin, Pomme d^JpifPo"^ 

Notre, Pomme Grise, Quar^nden, Sack-and- Sugar, Stjke 

house. Bigg's Nonsuch, Summer CodUn, Autumn Codkt 

Spring CodUn, Costard, French Crab, French Mmh»> 

Mawthorn dean, Kirke*s Scarlet Admirable, Lenim Pipp^> 

Miniers DumpUng, Norfolk Beaufin, Autumn Pearvmi 

ScRrlet Pkcrmcdn, Winter Pearmdin, 6n the AvdeSKm 

apples I can offfer some opinion. Thfe earliiCst is W%»%* 

Summer Pearmain; and I call it Wodlfey's, becauic Mr* 

WooLhEY of North HeiDpfftead introduced me to the 

knoMWge of it and gave toe some of the fruit fe *^ 
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year 18ir* It is a long apple, sbapod spmewhat like the 
old English pearoialn, beaatifiillj striped red and white, 
mA npe in the month of AiJgustr I have very few of 
tbese. The apple, whic]^ succeeds this is the Fall Pippin^ 
and it continues to be good to eat until the middle of 
November. Then comes the Greening, which continues, 
to be ver J good to eat until February ; and then comes 
the N^iown Pippm, which, if properly preserved, is very 
good to eat until the month of June. For my own part, 
1 should wish for no sorts but these, except I added 
Conklins Pk Apple^ the reputation of which is very great. 
There is the I>octor Apple of exceieding beauty, and very 
good until late in November \ but, indeed,'after January 
comes, there is no apple wanted either for eating raw or 
cooking, but the Nmotpvm Pippin, w^ich, to the qualities 
of fine reiisb and loDg keepings add/s the other great 
qoajlity of being a sixrpriffingly great bearer. It hardly ever 
totaUy feik, even when 0ther tr^es do -, and it generally 
hs a large crop. I have a tree in my garden at Ken* 
^tt^pn, Ki^hich was eoYered with fruit in 1836. It stood 
against a wall, and I was afraid that it would be killed 
^y a foul drain ooziog through the wall from the out- 
premises of one of my neighbours '• I moved it, therefore, 
io the month of Aprils IS97« to another part of the gar- 
den, and, large as it was, it is now (May, 1898) well-loaded 
with fruit. I never saw any thing more beautiful than the 
*ree now is, whether in shoot, leaf, or fruit. The cut^ 
^^f which came from Mr. Pj^att at North Hempstead, 
were put upon the several little limbs of an old dwarf 
standard-tree ^ hut the whole now appears as if it had 
^^^^ all from a young original stock. There are nume- 
fous torts of excellent American apples } but I do not 
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think it necessary to speak of any others. Sometlmig, 
however, may be said about apples for cooking. There 
are our own codlings, which come earliest : ConkUns pk- 
apple I have mentioned, the Rtissettings are very fine fbr 
this purpose, and they keep a long while : the Spitzeii- 
herg Pippin is a fine large apple for this purpose, keeps 
through the greater part of the winter, and beaw 
surprizingly. In Herefordshire the apples most highly 
esteemed for this purpose are the Quinmg, or Queemf, 
and the Boovey red-streak, they are both "very fine appli^, 
but particularly the former. There are some excellent 
sorts in Devonshire j but, as to sorts; peo^ile will gene- 
rally be directed by their taste, or by the fashion of flie 
neighbourhood. With regard to cider apples, it would 
be useless to speak of sorts, and rather beside roy s^h- 
ject, seeing that I am treating of things not to make 
liquor of, but to be used for the table. To preserve 
apples throughout the winter is a thing of great con- 
sequence. First, the sort Is to be attended to j for an 
apple that, is not of a keeping nature will not keep. " 
the quantity be small, I have found that wrapping each 
apple in a piece of paper and packing in a chest is tftc 
best way. In all cases, they should be carefully hand- 
gathered, laid in the basket which you use in the gather- 
ing, and not tossed into it ; for, the smallest bruise le«i* 
with certainty to rottenness. They should be quite ripe 
before they be gathered ; and yet, when quite ripe, they 
fall with the least shake of the limb. Here is one of the 
great advantages of espaliers, the limbs of which cannot 
be shaken with the wind ; while, as everv one knows, 
much about half the crop is shaken down by the wind 
from the greater part of standard-trees long brfbre *he 
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apples are ripe. When apples are gathered, they should 

be laid upon cloths or mats in the sun, or in some dry 

airy place, until they become perfectly dry in every part 

of them. If the quantity be large, they ought to be laid 

qpon a floor or upon broad fruit-shelves -, but not one 

upon the other. Clean straw laid under them is very 

good ; but I have found a single new mat to be better : 

they should be looked over frequently to see if they begin 

to rot, and such as do begin ought to be immediately 

tdcen away. When there is frost, all that you have to do 

tt) to keep the apples in a state of total darkness until 

some days after a complete thaw has come. In America 

they are frequently frozen as hard as stones : if they thaw 

in the light, they rot 5 but if they thaw in darkness, they 

Dot only do not rot, but 16se very little of their original 

flavour. This may be new to the English reader 5 but 

he may depend upon it that the statement is correct. 

9i&i. APRICOT.^ With regard to the propagation, 
the planting, -and the training of the tree, the instructions 
have already been given under the head of Training and 
Pruning. The pruning differs from the peach in that the 
apricot generally bears upon spurs, some of which are 
formed by nature, and others may be formed in the man- 
WT directed in the case of the espalier apple. The 
apricot does not require so much attention as the peach 
and the nectarine in the providing of new wood ; because 
those trees bear only upon the last year's wood 5 but, 
occasionally new shoots ought to be laid in to supply the 
place of branches taken off by the blast, which very fre- 
quently takes off a whole branch, and even a whole limb, 
without any apparent cause. The apricot tree is not 
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tubjeet' to mildew^ aud to tlie various blights to whidi 
the peach and other fnik-treea are subject j but it is sob' 
ject to this blast, of which I have never heard a. reason- 
able cause assigned. The proper situation for theapncot- 
tree is a wall fEu^ing the east or the west, facing' tie 
south is as good^ perhaps, but that aituatioa is wartel 
for the peaches, the nectarines and the vines. % 
apricot is a prodigious bearer> and of lile equal to that of 
an oak. It will bear, and bear prodigunusly, too, afUt 
the trunk is perfectly hollow, and th^e is nothing left of 
it but the mere shell. It is well-known that the young 
fruit, when of the siase of a hal^grown walnut, is used 
for the making of tarts, and for other pmiposes ; 9pd, 
though, in my opinion, inferior to green gooseberries^ is 
more highly esteemed, because it is nioi» nire. Wbotber 
part of the fruit be gathered for this purpose or Bot, 
courage should not be wanting to thin the frrnt so as not 
to leave it at nearer than six inches at the most from 
each other upon the t nee. A tree eight £eet higb; and 
spreading seven feet from each side of the trunks wm 
cover a space of a hundred and twelve square feet : thd 
fruit, at six inches apart, would be four apricots to s 
foot, that is to say, four hundred and forty-eight apricots 
upon the tree, or pretty nearly thirty-eight dozen* It ^ 
not to be supposed, however, that the fruit would be dtf" 
tributed equally over every part of the tree ; but, sup* 
pose you have half the number, v?hat prodigious quan- 
tities must come from either of the end walls of the 
garden ! There is no greater error than that of permit' 
ting trees to bear too great a quantity of fruit. Gen«- 
rally speaking, you have the same weight in ^ 
the number that you] have in the whole number if ^ 
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njamerously l^fit : then> you prevent the tree from bear* 
Log. the next year i for it has not strength to provide for 
blossoms, while it is strained to jts utmost in the bearing 
«f fruit. ThLs being a matter of so much iipportance^ 
9Qd applicable to all sorts of fruit-trees, I beg the reader 
to observe how fully this opinion is supported by the two 
ioatances which I am about to cite* Under the head 
CuGCMBER, I have observed (and the fact is notorious to 
all gardeners), that if you leave one fruit to stand for 
seed, the plant inst^tly ceases to bear : it is the i^ame 
with kidney-beans. " Gather cucumbers and have cu* 
cambers, gathier kidney-beans and have kidney-beans," 
ue maxims as old as the hills. These are annual plants ; 
and, therefore^ the cqnsequences of caus^g them to 
yosks. the grand exertion of ripening their fruit are appa- 
rent the same year. As to frujt-trees^ it is notorious 
"tliat, in this country, orjchsM^d trees sel^iopi bear great 
crops two yeair3 running $ but here the matter is irregu- 
lar owing tp the blights, and, therefore, the effect of 
over-bearing is a fact pot so well established as it is in 
America where there are no blights. In that country^ 
the thiog is 90 >vell ]cnown, that nothing is more common 
than for a man, going into one part of the country from 
pother, to ask whether thajt is the bearing year in that 
9eighbpurhopd i and it never yet was known that two 
Rearing yeajrs succeeded each other with regard to the 
supe tree. Some )?Qrts of apples (and the Fall Pippin is^ 
«ne of theip) ,b(Bar upon some limbs of the tree one year, 
*nd upon other limbs of the tree another year 5 and yo\i 
?i\l freqjaently s^ ?i lipab or jtwo loaded with ifruit while 
jot an apple is to be seen on^any other p?uct of the tree. 
7his docti^e, therefore, I take to be firmly established^ 
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With regard to apples and fruit of abont the same value^ 
the consequence is not very great 5 but^ in the case of 
wall-fruity you want a crop every year 5 and, therefore; 
you must take away one year that which would .prevent: 
bearing the next. Cherries may, perhaps, be an excep- 
tion here ; because they take care to make the sttper- 
abundant fruit drop ofiF at a very parly age ; but, then, 
there is another consideration with regard to which even 
cherries form no exception ; and that is, that, if the fruit 
be too numerous, it is smaller than it ought to be. 
Perhaps in hardly any case, the greater number prodaces 
any thing like a proportionate weight to the smaller 
number : and, as to the quality, the superiority of the 
small number is great indeed. The apricot should not 
be gathered until it be almost ready to fell from the 
tree 5 and, if the sort be good, it is preferred by many 
persons to tha peach. As to sorts, the fbllo wing are 
those mentioned by Mr. Aiton in the Hortus Kesami: 
the Black, the Brussels, the MascuUne, the Moor Park, and 
the Royal Orange, For my part, I recommend the Moof 
Parky and the Turkey. The former is fine, and a goo^ 
bearer : the latter not a godd bearer, but superlatively 
fine. Mr. Marshall recommends the Breda, to ripeo is 
September. The Masculine, the Brussels, and the Blaci, 
are cultivated only because they come early : they are ia 
my opinion very poor fruit : they might be planted ss 
espaliers in very warm situations > but are certainly wi" 
worthy of a good wall. Besides the use of apricots ss 
fruit from the tree, they make the most delicious of ^ 
preserves j and, while, in the season of their ripeaetfi 
mixing them with apples in pies and tarts, make a great 
improvement in the article. The apricot is, on all »c^ 
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counts^ a tree deserving' of the greatest attention : it 
usually blows in February, or March at the latest, and 
ought to be pruned before the blossom bads begin to 
burst .As to the protecting of the blossoms from frost> 
I shall give general directions for that under the head of 
Peach. 

%a. BARBERRY.— This fruit is well .known. The 
tree or shrub on which it grows is raised from the seed 
or from suckers or layers. It needs little care 3 and 
should stand in the outer part of the garden, and in the 
shade of the hedge j for, the hot sun tends to prevent 
the fruit from growing large. 

864. CHERRY.— Cherries are budded or grafted upon 
titocks raised from cherry-stones, of the manner of 
raising which stocks I have spoken under the head of 
P&o^GATioN. If you wish to have the cherry tree for a 
Widl or an espalier, the stocks should be raised from the 
stones of the Moretlo, or the May-Duke. As to the 
management of the tree in its early stages, and the 
planting of it out, directions have been given under the 
head of Planting. Cherry trees, except the Morello and 
«i« or two more, bear upon spurs 5 and great care 
should be taken in the forming and the preserving of 
these spurs, all the rules for doing which have been 
mentioned under the head of espalier apple. Cherry 
trees do exceedingly well as espaliers 3 and, as^ standards, 
thoDigh they bear prodigiously, the crop is fbr the birds 
«nd not for the gardener. As espaliers, they may, as I 
have before observed, be. most conveniently covered with 
a net. In the gathering, too, the espalier form is pf 
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great advantage : liie fruit may be clipped off with ^ 
sharp-pointed sciworSj without exposing the spurs to 
injury. As to the sorts of cherries, tho^e mentioned in 
the Hortui KewentU, are as follows : AU SainU, Bigarrwu, 
Elton, Carnation, Crown, Kentish, May-Duke, Late Ikke, 
Morello, Ronald e Superbe, Harrisons Heart, Black Bc^t, 
While Heart. The Kentish cherry, good for very little, 
is the earliest i the May*I>uke the next -, and tbep come 
the others. The May-Duke is one of the finest of 9II tlie 
cherries, and is the only one made use of in forciag. If 
suffered to hang until it be <|uitie ripe» it becomes nearly 
black, and then it is better, perhaps, than any other 
cherry. Besides these garden cherries, there is thehUip 
black cherry, which are vulgarly called merries, by a cor- 
ruption of the French word merise. This is the cherry 
of the common people, and is too well-known tQ need 
any particular description. The Bigarreaus are very 
large And very fine 5 but they require a gpod wall, or a 
very warm situation as espaliers. 

265. CHESNUT.— This is an inhabitant of the woods, 
It is generally called the Spanish chesnut : those hm 
America grow to a greater height, but have smalkr, 
though sweeter, fruit. Chesnuts are raised irom ^ 
seed ', though to bave the very fine ones that grow in 
Brittany^ the cuttings are generally got (fom ^^ 
country, and put upon chesnut stocks in En^aiid. ^^ 
preserve chesnuts, so as to have liiem to sowing 
spring, or to eat through the winter, you must msiss 
them perfectly dry after they come out of ^r gr^ 
husk i then put them into a box or a barrel mixe4 wi^» 
and covered- over by, £iieand dry sand, thrcse ffll<^^ 
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sapd Ip one gallon of chesnuts. If there be maggots itk 
finy of the chesnuts^ they will come out of the chesnuts 
fMAd wprk ^p through the eapd to get to the air -, apd thus 
you have your chesnuts sweet ^nd sound and fr^sh. To 
know whether chesnuts will grow, toss them into water : 
those that swim will not grow. To raise a chesnut tree 
with a straight stem or trunks follow precisely the direc- 
tions given for the planting and raising of orchard trees. 

^6. CRANBERRY.— This fruit is not niuch culti- 
vated in EugUud, notwithstanding its excellent qualities 
in the makiog of tarts, an4 in the making of sauce to be 
eaten with mutton or venispn. The finest cranberries 
eoi9e irom America^ wher^ the plants creep about upon 
the ground in the swamps. If cultivated in England^ 
thej must grow in some wet place, and be kept clear of 
weeds: the plant creeps over the ground, like other 
cieeping^filiants $ and I saw them bearing very well by 
the side of a running stream at Aldbury in Surrey. Cran- 
berries make an excellent preserve^ and they may be 
kept throughout the winter in their natural state, either 
laid in a heap in a dry room^ or put into a barrel 
aoiongst water. I have imported them from America, 
sometimes barrelled up in water, and son(ietime6 not 3 
sad always sound and good. 

Z67. CURRANT.— This, though a low shrub, beafs a 
frait at once popular, plentiful, and excellent in its 
qualities 3 and, it is one of the great fruits of England^ 
though not the same in many other countries. It is 
raised with the greatest facility by cuttings of the last 
year's wood, taken off in February, and planted in a cool 
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place after tbe manner directed under the head of oA' 
imgs, which word gee in the Index. The cutting geii 
roots the first summer, and the next fall or spring, 'i 
may be removed to the spot where it is finally to stand. 
Some currant trees may be placed in a warm situation so 
as for the fruit to come early j but tbe finest currants are 
those which grow rather in the shade j the fruit becomes 
larger there and has not the disagreeable tartness whicH 
it acquires if ripened in a hot sun. This shrub flourishes 
and bears well under the shade of other trees, as is seen 
so frequently and to such great extent in the market 
gardens near London. When the young currant tree is 
planted out, it ought not to be suffered to have any \vaiik 
within five or six inches of the ground ; but should be 
made to have a clear and straight trunk to that height 
When the limbs come out. Or rather the shoots that are 
to become limbs, there should not be more than four 
or six suffered to go on as principal limbs. By 
shortening the shoots at the end of the first year, yo» 
double the number of limbs. These, as in the case oi 
the espalier apple-tree, are to be kept constantly clear of 
side-shoots by cutting off, every winter, the last sufe^ 
mer's wood within one bud or so of the limb 5 and when 
the limbs have attained their proper length, the shoot a* 
the end of each limb should also be annually cut off, » 
that, the tree when it has received its pruning, consists 
of a certain number of limbs, lookinsr like so m^^y 
rugged sticks, with bunches of spurs sticking out of theffl; 
as in plate 7- On these spurs cbm^ the fruit in qoa^' 
titiea jtrodigious. If you neglect to prune in themann^^ 
here directed, the centre of the tree becomes croi*^^ 
with wood, and the small quantity of fruit that come* 
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near the point of the 

V u • A PLATE. 7. 

iiflibs^ IS very poor and 

smaiL This method of 
^mniDg currants (and^ as 
wtB be seen by and by, 
that of gooseberries is the 
same) is amongst the 
very greatest of improve- 
mots in gardening, and 
is a discovery to be as- 
eribed solely to the market-gardeners in the neighbour- 
hood of London, like a great many other things in the art 
of gardening, in which they far excel all the rest of the 
world. Mr. Marshall in his book on gardening, and 
the French authors in all their books, describe a method 
very different indeed, from this, which 'is, at once, so 
simple and so efficacious, causing to be produced such 
immense quantities of fruit and always of the best 
quality : hanging to one single joint of a currant tree, in 
the market gardens, you frequently see as much fruit as 
will fill a plate. One tree pruned in this manner is equal 
to more than six trees pruned in the manner practised in 
general throughout the country. But, these gardeners 
excei all the world in every thing that they undertake to 
CQltivate : they beat all the gentlenien*s gardeners in the 
kingdom : nothing ever fails that depends upon their 
skill, and I should be ungrateful, indeed, if I*did not 
acknowledge that I have learned more from them than 
from all the books that I have read in my life, and from all 
that I ever saw practised in gentlemen*s gardens. There 
we three sorts of currants, distinguished by their different 
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colours of red, white, and blacky and the several uses .<^ 
all these are too well known to need any description. 

^68. FIG. — There are several sorts of figs, but sopae 
of them will not ripen ii> England. Figs are raised either 
from cuttings or layers, which are to be treated in tbe 
manner directed under those heads, which see in the index. 
The fig must stand against a wall, and a warm wall, too. 
The great difficulty with regard to figs. Is, that they must 
be suffered to grow iu their own way, without much 
training or pruning; and are therefore very unsightly 
things. The ground in which they stand shoulfl be made 
as rich as possible. They have the singularity that some 
of their fruit is hardly formed at a time when part of it 
is ripe, and that thus a succession of bearing is kept 
up until the frost comes. As far as my o^seryatioa 
has gone, comparatively few people like figs, on account 
of their mawkish taste ; but, in a very fine summer, the 
fruit is good and ric,h, and the number of the fruit is ge: 
nerally very great. 

969. FILBERD.— This is a fruit well known to usal). 
llie tree^ or rather, lofty shrub^ is raised from suckers or 
layers: the latter is best because those raised from 
suckers^ infest the ground with suckers. You camiot 
propagate a filberd from seed, it beii^g one of those plantd 
the seed of which does not, except by mere^ accident; 
produce fruit equal to that of the tree from which it 
comes. The plants raised from layers, or the suckers, 
ought to be put into a nursery in rows two feet apart, 
and at two ' feet distance in the row. They will then 
become little trees by the end of two years, and they 
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should not stand there longer before they be finally re- 
moved* A very good situation for filberds would be not 
fas from the hedge in the outer garden ; where they 
should never be suffered to grow to too great a height j 
never higher than to make it a naatter of no difficulty to 
gather the fruit with the hand. In Kent, which county 
produces more filberds than all the rest of the counti:y 
piut together, the trees are planted in rows at about ten 
or twelve! feet apart^ and at about the same distance 
aip^rt Ui the row. Care is taken to have a clear stem or 
tniak about afoot high, after which limbs are suffered to 
come out in every direction. Care is taken to prevent any 
Iwhs from going upright above a certain height, and an 
annual proning takes place in the winter to take out all dead 
woodj» all .shoots that cross one another, and to keep the 
middle of the tree clear, so that the sun and air find their 
way to every part of it. Filberds, like every description 
of haz^l^ will grow and beajr undei: the ahad.e of lofty, 
trees j^ but the fruit is not so abund^int and not nearly so 
fine. To preserve filberds for use through the winter, and 
Qntil the spring, follow precisely the direction given ia 
the case of the chesnut. There are two sorts of filberds, the 
fcarlet and the gr€y, those being the colours of the skins 
of the kernala. Filberds are really never good till they 
are quite ready to drop out of the husk, or green shell, and 
^atil the bud ends of them are white : if taken out of the 
basl^ at an earlier stage than t)iis, the kernels willshriveL 

. 970. GOOSEBERRY.— This is a fruit, whi<?h, in all its 
qualities, is upon a par with the currant, whether for 
eating in its natural state, for cooking, or for preserving ^ 
for^ though we in England do not commonly make use 
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of green currants, in America, they always make use o( 
them in preference to green gooseberries : in which rO* '< 
spect, as in a great many others, the people of that countt; I 
have taken their habits from the northern parts of En* 
gland. When the green currants are used in a cooked state, 
the ripe gooseberries are used in that state . Gooseberries 
are propagated, planted out, trained, and pruned, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as directed for currants. See para- 
graph ^66. Neither of these little shrubs should be planted 
by the side of walks, where they interfere in a very 
troublesome manner with the cultivation of the plats 
and borders. They should have a piece of ground de- 
voted to their exclusive occupation, and should be planted 
at distances sufficient to allow of going round them con- 
veniently to gather the fruit. For gooseberries and 
currants there might be plenty of room in a part of the 
wall between the hedge and the garden. Sometimes 
currants are placed against a wall facing to the north; 
and their fruit if properly protected will hang on to the 
latter end of October or later. These two very use&l 
fruits have most destructive enemies in the small birds, 
especially the sparrows and the finches, which feed 
upon their fruit- buds, and upon the fruit when very 
young 5 and the black-birds, thrushes, and some others, 
which feed upon them^ when ripe. To keep the birds 
off in the spring is a very difficult matter. Freqaeflt 
shooting at them, or the attendance of some person con- 
stantly upon the spot to frighten them away, is neces- 
sary 3 and these means can be but partly efficient j for, 
who is to rise so early as birds, which ,are always upon 
the wing for their food, not only before sun-rise, but 
sometime before day-light. As to the preserving o^ ^^"^ 
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rants and gooseberries until late in the fall, if you have 
preserved them until they be ripe, it is a much easier 
matter. If the currant-tree be against a wall, nothing is 
more easy than to cover it over with a mat nailed to the 
wall ; and a standard tree is covered completely by a 
couple of good new mats, well joined together and 
closely drawn round at the bottom, and fastened round 
the stem of the tree. Trees, however, subjected to this 
.discipline do not bear so well the next year. The sorts of 
gooseberries are very numerous.' The following is the 
list cultivated in the King's gardens : Claret, Earlij Lin-- 
coin, Golden drop, Goliah, Green-gage, Imperial, Keen's 
seedling, Lomaxs victory. Old Briton, Pope, Rumbullion, 
Warrington, The Keens seedling, raised by Mb. Keen 

* ' ' * 

at Islington, is valued very much on account of its thorns, 
which are so numerous and so sharp and so well placed 
vA to keep the small birds from the buds and the young 
fruit. For many years it has been the fashion to give 
the preference to gooseberries of a large size, and the 
people of Lancashire (chiefly the weavers) have been 
famous for their success in this way j but, as quality is 
far preferable to size, I regret the almost total dis- 
appearance of the little smooth black gooseberry, and of 
the little hairy red gooseberry, both of which have very 
tbin skins, and are of flavour delicious. The big goose- 
berries are nearly all skin, and the pulp is of a very mean 
flavour. For several years I have not seen a black goose- 
berry tree in any garden except that of some old farm 
bouse J but I would earnestly recommend to the reader 
to obtain these two sorts if he can. 

«71. jGRAPE.— See VINE. 



872. HUCKLEBERRY.— I do not recommend tk 
cultivation of this in a garden ; though two or three roij 
of ground may very well be bestowed upon it. It grows 
wild in the heaths of Surrey, Sussex and. Kent^ and in 
many other parts of the kingdoo^, and is a very good frnit 
for tarts, whei;! mixed with currants, and by no nieaas bad 
to eat in its raw state. The benefit of cultivatioii would 
doubtless make the fruit larger and of finer flavour. 

973. MEDL^. — ^A very poor thing, indeed^ propa- 
gated by grafting on pear stocks or crab stocks. It is 
hardly worth notice, being, at best> only one degree 
better than a rotten apple. 

274. MULBERRY.— This tree is raised from cottings 
or from layers after the manner directed under those 
heads. It is pUnted out like an apple or a pear tree. 
It should Qot stand in the kitchen garden for it grows to 
4 great size^ and should have grass beneath %q receive 
the falling fruit, which is never sp good when gathered 
from the tree. It is well known that silk-worn^is feed oa 
the mulberry leaf, especially on that of the white mul- 
berry, which is cultivated for that purpose in France and 
Italy, and which grows wild in America^'bearing prodi- 
giously. The other sort is the red mulberry, or purple, 
as it ought to be called, ai^d this is the only sort that is. 
common in England. 

9,7fi, MELON. — As to the rearing of melons, that has 

been fully treated of in the foregoing Chapter. The 

sorts is all that we have to do with here. The following 

s the list of those cultivated in the King's gardens. 
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Earfy Caniakupe, Early Leopard, Early Polignac, Earty 
ib>mana. Green-fleshed netted^ Green-fleshed rock, Bossd' s 
:Eai^ rock. Black rock, Silver rock, Scarlet-fleshed rock. In 
America, there is a melon of oblong shape, of small 
'size, and of most delicate flavour. They call it the 
nutmeg melon 5 the vines are very slender. It is (juick 
in bearing, its colour, whieh ripe, is of a greenish yellow, 
and its flesh very nearly approaching to white. This is 
Ibe finest melon that I ever tasted. The great things 
that cbme from Frahce sometimes, are very little better 
thlm a squash or a pumpkin. I had some white-coated 
melons the seed of which came from Spain : they weighed 
frota eight to twelve pounds a-piece ; but were, in point 
of flavour, not a bit better than a white tiirnip. The 
rock melons df various sorts are, in my opinion, but very 
poor things ; there is no part of them, except just the 
middle, ihat is not hard, unless you let the fruit remain 
till it be neaHy rotten. Indeed all the red-fleshed melons 
are bard; and Inever have seen any melon*of that descrip- 
tion that I r^lly liked to eat. The little American melon 
which is grown there in great quantities in the natural 
ground, may be eieit^n all out with a spoob, leaving a 
rind %t least ^ot thicker'ihah a shilling : it htis twibe the 
quantity of stable pulp as a ' great rock nldon. Bat 
there is the water-melon, resemblit)g ath!>et melbtis only 
in its manner of [gfo'wtiig, and somewhat in the shdpe 
ftnd si^e of ttieleaf* The cRze of these may be put 
down at from tta to thirty pounds weight. The flesh 
is not at alMike that 6f other melons. Frbm the skin 
inwards, an inch wide, it is white, like the flesh of a green 
cucumber, but harder 5 after that, towards the centre of 
■the fiiHt, come ribs resembling long hbney-cbmbs, and. 
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except that the colour is pink, or betweeu pink airf 
scarlet, looking precisely like so much frozen snow^ Thi8 
is the part that is eaten 5 and the fruit is called the watexr 
melon, because these ribs actually instantly turn to water ia 
your mouth. This is the favourite fruit of all ranks ani 
degrees, and of all ages, in hot countries > and, whefk 
the weather is very hot, the refreshing effects of tastiie^ 
the fruit are really surprising. In England, this sort ei 
melon may be cultivated . in the san^ manner^ thougk 
with somewhat more difficulty than the common sort^ 
or musk melons j but they want greater heat and more . 
room. I have grown them very fine in England ; aad I 
have now a pot of plants to repeat the attempt this /car 
(1828). The seed is large and black, and the coat^ afer 
the melon gets to be of considerable size, is always. <tf 
the deepest green. One ^reat difficulty is, to know wbea 
the fruit is ripe -, for it emits no odour, like the musk 
melon, and never changes its colour, not even aftex 4kie 
whole of the inside is rotten. In America, there isoolf 
here. and there a man skilful enough to ascertain, by- 
rap ping his knuckles upon the fruit, whether the fruit be 
ripe. Unskilful people plug them ; that is to say, idke 
out a piece, as you do. out of a cheese, to taste it, and 
then replace the plug. Other melons generally become 
ripe in about 5 or. 6 weeks after they begin to swell 3..'in 
the case of water melons^ the best way would probaMy 
be to write down the time of setting and b^ginolDgto 
swell of each fruit ; • and to allow seven weeks, perhaps, 
instead of 6 weeks, before you cut the fruit. 

276. NECTARINE.— To be propagated,: planted, 
tr|iined and pruned, precisely in the same manner b8 di- 
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yected for the peach. Nectarines rarely succeed in Eng** 
land BO well as peaches. They do not ripen so well : they 
gel into a shrivelled state before they are ripe, the cause 
«f which I never have been able to ascertain. The sorts 
^e numerous. Those cultivated in the Kiitg*s gardens 
ire the following : Earhj Newmgton, Late Neioington, 
Brugnon, Violette hdtwe, Du TelUer's, Elruge, FalrchMs, 
Late Genoa^ Murray, White, There are two other 
nectarines, jthe Sweet Violet, and the Temple, I recom- 
mend the White French, a very beautiful fruit, and a great 
and constant bearer, the Violette hdtive, and the£>u Telliers. 
I have never known the rest to ripen well. The White 
French, though not of so very fine a flavour as the other 
three, is so beautiful a fruit and so great a bearer that no 
garden sbould ever be without it. To preserve the blos- 
«>Bk6 will come under the head of peach | and the thin- 
UBg of the fruit has already been spoken of under the 
fcead of apricot. The rules there given relative to this 
matter being applicable to all fruit trees that grow against 
- a wall or, in espalier. 

■9?7- NUT, — The mere hazel-nut such as is produced 
4» the coppices, and in quantities so prodigious that, in 
■Ihe year 1826, it was calculated that there were a greater 
Bomber of four-bushel sacks of nuts, at Weyhill Fair, 
than of bags of hops ; though all the hops grown at 
farnham and a considerable part of those grown in Kent, 
are taken to that fair. Of course this is not a thing for 
a garden nor even for an orchard ; but, there are certain 
nuts called Cob-nuts, of three times the bulk of the 
common nut^ and with kernals of nearly as fine flavour as 
tbat of the filberd. These are propagated, planted. 
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trained and pruned^ in precisely the same manner as Hfc 
filberd ; for the seed will not produce a tree to reseml^ 

the fruit of .the original tree^ except by mere accident* 

■ < 

878. PEACH. — The propagation, planting, tmidng^ 
and pruning; have already been spoken of fully ; btfl I 
have here to speak of the preserving or protecting 4be 
blossoms of wall-trees. The peach, like the nectioooe, 
will bear, and sometimes ripen the fruit well, againU a 
wall fiicing the west -, facing the east, neither does weO -, 
and the proper situation of both, is, a wall faailng ittt 
south.' Here the situation is as warm as ourdimiite 
will suffer it to be ; but the bloom comes out at «o e$ttp 
a season that that season is always a time of anxiety with 
the gardener, on account of the frosts by whidi the 
blossoms are firequently so severely attacked as to pr^^W 
the coming of any crop at all. To protect the blosaoais, 
therefore, against the frost is a matter oif great import- 
ance. The boughs of the yew-tree and other evergreeds ; 
or, the spreading parts of fern, are used for this puipose, 
Some people nail up mats in the evening and take them 
off in the morning 5 but to mat is very tiresome paod, 
as to the boughs and the fern, they must remain ea^day * 
and night ; and, what with the putting them on and ^ 
taking them off aild their keeping off the sun andrinr 
from the buds and the fruit, they generally do as wxfch 
'harm as good. Frosts descend *, that is to say, iteir 
destructive effect comes down upon' a tree perpendicidaily. 
It is not the cold that destroys the germ of the ihiit. 'ft 
is the wet joined to the cold. That which Is tlry \(ril!lkit 
freeze ; frost has^ pbwer on those things only whichilttre 
'moisture in them ; and though theire is mdtsture iftiire 
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blossom^ that is hot sufficient of itself to g^Vt the frostd 
the power of destruction. When bo^t^ come without 
Tiain oY AevrSy they do very little harm to blossoms. 
Therefore^ the thing to be desired^ is> something to keep 
off the wet during the time that the blossom is becoming 
a frdit. The best way of doing this is to have something 
going out from the top of the wall to about a foot and a 
half wijle^ which might remain day and nighty until the . 
dangerous season were over. The tbing recommended 
by a very able and experienced French writer, M. De 
CoHBLE, is^ a board of that widths supported by posts at 
convenient distances. These posts, however, besides 
their unsightliness, I object to on account of the holes 
that must be made for placing them in the ground. To 
obviate this, and to cause the operation to be little trou** 
rUesome, I would, ii^ the building of my wall, have, in 
Ac row of bricks next to the top row, what the brick- 
layers call a wooden brick, at suitable distances. In 
these wooden bricks (to be made of the most durable 
wood), might be holes for the purpose of admitting the 
end of a stout piece of iron^ about, perhaps, two feet long, 
beaides the part necesssuy to enter mto the briok. When 
(he blooming season arrived, and just before the blossoms 
began to burst, th^se pieces of iron woi^ld be pyt into 
the holes in the bricks a^d there fastened by means easily 
to be invented } . upon these pieces of iroi^ the boards 
might be laid all along the wall -, the boards might be 
wesie4do\|rn to the pieces of iron by holes. made in th^ 
former to admit a small cord to fasten the former to the 
latter, and thua the whole wopld renuuu safe against the 
power of the win4s until the season arrived when the 
fruit would be o^it of danger. Th^ ko^fd alight be 
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placed rather in a sloping direction, in order to preveplr 
rains from pouring upon it and running down the wsUU. 
\Vhen done with, these protecting materials might be 
safely laid aside until the next year : here is a method, at 
once little expensive, little troublesome, not at all 
annoying to the trees, and perfectly effectual. As to the, 
thinning of the fruit, greater care is, if possible, necewry^ 
here than, in the case of the apricot. No single shoq^ 
should, on any account, be suffered to bear more thaoK 
two peaches -, and, if it be not a strong shoot> not more, 
than one; and this for the reasons amply given under , 
the head of apricot ; where I ought to have observed,^ 
that it is not the producing of the pulp which requires, 
the great effort from the tree ', but the bringing of tfae.. 
seed to perfection ; so that, though you are tq havis the ^ 
same weight of peaches on a tree that should bear ^ 
hundred as on a tree that should bear two hupdred 5 still-, 
the effort required from the tree would be only half m- 
gr^at in the former case as in the latter 3 because, in the^ 
former, there would be only half the number of $eeds, ^ 
The sorts of peaches are very numerous. I shall fijf^^ 
give the list cultivated in the king's gardens, and) 
then give my opinion, founded on experieaoef.. 
Catherine, Incoinparable, Old Newihgton, Royal Pavey,* 
Bears Early, Sourdine, Chancellor, Early purple, EarUf^ 
' Vineyard, French Mignonne, Gallande, Montagne, No*^ 
blesse, Persique, Red Magdalen, Royal George, Teton de 
Venus, Yellow Alberge. The list of peaches which I re- 
commend are the Early Anne, not very fine but early, and 
a constant bearer, the Double Montagne, the Efirly Monh 
aubon, the French Mignonne, the Orosse, Mignonne, the 
Royal George, the Noblesse, the Early Gallande, the £fl/c , 
Ckdkmde^ Hie Vangua'^d, the Bellegarde^ the ChanceUoF^ 
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isAihe Fiolette hdUoe. These are the best'peaches^ ac- 
editing to my observation -, and, after the Early Jme, 
I^hWe placed them ad they appear to me to be best 
i&' qoality 3 that is to say, the best first, and the least 
good last. In point of bearing, the Royal George is a 
femons peach, and it is not much excelled in any other 
lespi^ct. Peaches should never be gathered (and the 
Mle'with regard to nectarines) until just about to drop 
ftom the tree. They are not to be pulled 3 and if they 
dbhot come o£f' with just putting your hand under tliem 
snd giving them a little touch, they are not ripe 3 and an 
nnrfpe peach is a very poor thing. '' Some people place a* 
liet along in frOnt of the tree, ticked on one side to the 
wnl, and supported on the other by little forked sticks, 
iii order to 'catch the frriit when they fall, and to prevent 
IWdfftg. Aiid this is a very good way when you have 
not time to make ail individual examination of the fruit j 
^> if one fall upon another, a bruising takes place in 
«piteof the s wagging situation of the net. Peaches and 
n'tictarineff also may be preserved like apricots 3 and they 
inifce; if possible, still better pies arid tarts 3 though, for 
thcite purposes, they should not be quite dead ripe. The 
gi^tcst possible attention must be paid to have your 
tiees of the right sort.. When gentlemen go to a nur- 
sery io choode trees, and especially trained trees, they 
•fe"too apt to ■ be captivated by the appearance of the 
j'to; but, as ill weeds grow apace, so it is with fruit 
Iwes. h Catherine or a Magdalen peach woiilrf be of 
twtee the size in the same space of time as a French 
^%noRffebr a Montahon ; and, indeed, it may be laid down 
aj a' general rule, that, in proportion as the fruit excels, 
^ dtatttre of the tree is puny and its growth slow : it 
6 2 
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is the same through almost every thing in nature, and it 
would be strange, indeed, if peach trees formed an ex- 
ception. With regard to the diseajses to which the 
peach-tree is subject, and the enemies that it is exposd 
to, mention will be made of these hereafter. 

979. FEAR. — The propagating and planting liaye 
already been noticed; because every thing in tbo9e 
respects said of the apple is applicable to the pear.. lo 
the rearing of orchards of pears also, the rules for tb^ 
rearing of apple orchards apply in all respects whatever^ 
and the reader should, therefore, now turn to those nil^* 
Pears, in a still greater degree than apples, demajad 
espalier training if they are of fine sorts. Indeed, thffs^. 
fine sorts, the greater part of which have comeiroia. 
France,' are worthy of a good wall, facing the west, th* 
east, or the north. As to the training and pnmiog^ 
them, the rules are precisely tho^e described und^ the 
head of Espalier, wl^icb see. Pears very seldom bear 
upon the last year's wood 3 but upon spurs in like xnanr 
ner as the apple does. No standard pear tree, any mow, 
than, a standard apple-tree, should have place in & fff'! 
den. All the reasons giyen for training apples in )^ 
espalier form, apply to pears, and with still greater forceji 
for, it is perfectly useless to attempt to get fiue petfs 
upon standard-trees. Most trees wiU bear; but .^ 
fruit wijl not ripen, and will not be of good flavour cYeo 
if they do* I have mentioned before, that the stocks &r 
pears, are pears raised from the pip, quinces raised frtp 
cuttings or layers, or whiteTthorn raised from the stoop,* 
For wall-trees or espalier trees, quince stocks are ||« 
best ; and t^at these may be had from the pips, ifli pr<^^ 
by this factj tl^l^t I have 410W mere than a t^oiliaad 
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y6ung pear trees grafted upon quince stocks ra^sad from 
(he pips. I got the pips from America^ where quinces 
are grown in great abundanoe. It would be difficult to 
"get the pips here, and, therefore, quince stocks must 
generally be raised from layers or cuttings. The quince- 
stocks are the best 3 because they do not force up wood 
so big and so lofty as the pear stocks. The white-thorn 
ta very durable, and has a dwarf tendency j but it is apt 
to send out suckers 3 and certainly does not produce a 
tree so fruitful in its early stages as the quince-stock : the 
sorts of pears are almost endless. The French authors 

Mntion a hundred and fifty-two sorts. I shall insert the list 

* 

ftixti the Hortus Kewensis, and then mention those sorts 
Which I think may content any man : It is : Aston-town 
Ptor, Autumn Bergamot, GanseVs Bergamot, Summer Ber- 
gctmot. Brown beurr^e, Golden heurrie. White beurr^e, Bishop^s 
IDiUmby WinUr Bonchritifm, Willictni^s Banthr^tien, CUron 
des CarmeSfChaumonteUe, Crasanne, Colmar, D*Auch, JargO' 
fteUe, Lammas; Martin sec. Red DoyennS, Summer Roi^selet, 
St, Germain^ Swans Egg, Verte-longue, Firgouleuse, Wind" 
96r^ CatUlac, Dr. Uvedales St. Germain. The. o^ly pears 
tiftt I think necessary, are, for the summer, the Green 
cktet, which ier the earliest of all, and if the fruit come 
from a tree well trained and pruned, it is by no means a 
i&ean pear ; the Catherine pear> which is a little long 
pear with a beautiful red cheek ; it does not rot at the 
lieart as some pears do, and is nearly as great a bearer 
M the Green chisel itself, and that is a great bearer, 
iodeed. The Summer Bergamot ; and the Summer Bon* 
thritien. The autumn pears are, the brown Beurri, the 
^tumn Bergamot, and particularly the GanseVs Bergamot, 
Which, in my opinion, very far surpasses the Brown. heur* 
H^. The "winter pears that wpuld satisfy me^ are, the^ 
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fVwter Bonchr^Hen, the Colmar, the Crasanne, and Ae 
P^V (t* Attch, that is to say, the pear of the city of ..Aidk 
in France. Pears for cooking are, Parkinson 9 pear, ^ 
Cadillac, and Uvedalet Si, Germain. Besides these,, theipe 
are two pears which I have propagated from ciittiiigs 
brought from Long Island, and which appeared to bare 
no name there : I call the one the Long Island Autumnpil 
Pear, the very finest fruit of the pear kind, without, any 
exception, that I ever tasted in my life. When ripe, 
which it is early in Octobeif, it is of a greenish yellow 
colour, weighs about three quarters of a pound, actna^jF 
melts in your mOiith, and, with a little care, keeps wcB 
to the middle of Noveipber. The other ifr what J cafl 
the Long Island Perry pear, which is of a middling siiC, 
very hard, and very rough to the taste when raw *, bp^ 
this pear, when baked^ P^^ewed ,and then preservjed^ is 
th^ ftaest thin/x of the kwd tjt^at I ^Y^r saw, Tp t^w 

recomn^endatioDS may be adde<), that %hh Xt^P H 99 S^ 
a bearer as the Green chisel itself 5 and, which is rath^ 
singular of the pear and apple kind, the three years thai 
I vra» IZ Long Island, these trees were loaded with fmiJ 
every year. Cattle anu ]l^S^ are t^^^ed into th^ orchard 
of America to live and fatten UpOP the^fuit : they tak? 
up from the ground those which they like best | or th^ 
feed from the lower branches of the trees. T never per- 
ceived my cattle extremely anxious about Othef ftUIlj 
but to get at the perry pears, the steers aad oxen used 
to raise themselves upon their hind legs, which I very 
rarely saw them do in the case of any other tree. Their 
strong jaws could mash them^ and they, theFefore,were able 
to ascertain their sugary quality. Raw, they will keep all 
the winter long, and until the month of May ) and still be 
as solid and as hard as ever. I am sure that this ib the 
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h^ peSLT in the world fdr c6ok\ng, and^ I think, for the 
iMAung of penyl With regard to the gathering of pears 
for the table, the rules are precisely the same as those 
Md doWn in the case of the apple ; though it may be 
observed that summer pears (which keep but for a short 
time) Dii^fat to be gathered a little while before they be 
tipe, and especially the Green Chisel and the Catherine. 

980. PLUM.— As to the sort of stock, it must be the 
seed of the plum, as mentioned under the head of Pro- 
pagation. tPhe pliim is budded in general, and not 
grafted ; so is the cherry ; but both may be grafted, and 
this IS' the commoi^ practice in America. As to the ma- 
tt^ment of the oaddaa plant; and as to planting out, 
directions have before been given, in^ the case of the 
peach, if against a wall 3 and, in the case of the espalier 
apple. If in the form of the espalier. - Flams do not re- 

WIQ §9 vmoh r90n^ a$ otfoer T^U trees; nor do they re- 
quire so much as apples, or pears, or cherries, in es-* 

palier. They bear geiierally upon spurs, seldom on the 
last year's wood ; for training and pruning against a 
wall, the rules laid down under the head of Apricot 
exactly apply $ and, all the objection to standards, ineh- 
tioned under the head of AppiiB, equally apply here. 
Against a wall, plums are placed on walls facing the 
east, the west, or the north ; and the Green-gage (queen 
of all plums), is finer when it has a northern aspect than 
when much exposed to the sun : it is not so sugary ; but 
it is larger, comes in more by degrees, and is, in fuct, t)f 
finer flavour than when exposed to a hot sun. A^ to the 
sorts of plums. Those cultivated in the king's gardens 
are as follows : Red Bonum Magnum, WhiU Bonum Mag- 
num, Catherine, Coe$ GMen Drop, Damascene, Drop ^Or, 
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Fotheringham, Blue Gage, Green Gage, German Prune, Im- 
peratrice, Miralfelle, Morocco, Early Orleans, Late Orleam, 
Blue Perdrigon, White Perdrigon, Pricoce de Tout$, Qkmi 
Motlier Phun, Royale de Tourt, Simiennes, Wtne^ioufitr 
Windsor, The Green-gage and the Orleans are the most 
fashionable plains ; though the Blue Gage, which comes 
late m the fall^ is^in my opinion, one of the finest of plams; 
and it is a very great bearer. All plums may be preserved 
with sugar : the green gage or the blue gage would be 
the best ; but damsons and bullaces are generally used, 
because they come more abundantly, and, of course, aie 
not so difficult to obtain. The Magnum Bonwns are filt 
for nothing but tarts and sweetmeats. Magnum is rg^t 
enough ; but, as to bonum, the word has seldom been so 
completely misapplied. 

«81. QUINCR-^There is an apple-shaped and a peJir- 
shaped. It is not a fruit to be eaten raw j but to be put 
into apple-pies and some other things. They are to fre 
preserved like apples; and the trees are raised from 
cuttings or layers. « 

«8«. RASPBERRY. — There are two sorts, dis- 
tinguished by their colours of red and white. There are 
some of each that bear a second crop in the autumn. 
The largest of raspberries is called the Antwerp, and s 
very fine fruit it is. Raspberries are propagated from 
ofifeets taken from the old stool : these are taken off ^ 
the fall, and they bear the next year. The stools ought 
to staiid in rows at six feet apart, and at three feet Bpsrt 
in the row. It is very curious that in the northern 
countries of America, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

« 

for instance, the rappberry plant dies completely down m 
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^ hXL of the year^and new shoots eotbe up again, out 
o^ the ground in the spring, much about after the matk' 
mtoffem. These shoots bear* the first year, though 
they do not make their appearance above ground until 
Jane ;. and where the land is clear of high trees, and 
wh^e the August sun has shrivelled up the leaves of the 
raspberiiesi these shrubs form a sheet of red for scores^ 
oi miles at a stretch. They are the summer fruit of the 
wild pigeon, and of a great variety of other birds. I 
OQoe thought that raspberries/ would never bear upon the 
shoot of the year in England ;. but I, have frequently, of 
late years, seen them bear upon such shoots. The stems 
9i raspberries should be prevented from bending down, 
when loaded with leaves and with fruit, by stakes put 
along the sides of the rows; and by little rods tied to 
these stakes. Every stool will send out, during summer, 
d great number of shoots. When the leaf is down, 
these should be all taken away, except about four to pro- 
duce fruit the next year. The shoots that have bof«e 
during the summer, die in the autumn : these should also 
be removed ; and, in November, and again in March, all 
the ground should . be well and truly digged ; and th^ 
weeds should be kept down completely during the whole 
of the summer. One manuring in three years will be 
Bui£cient. The common little raspberry is>ut a poorish 
thing- and every one should take care to have the 
\xitwerp if possible. Raspberries, when gathered, will 
hot bear much keeping or pressing : they are a very de-!> 
Vicious fruit when taken at the proper time ; ■ but, if put 
together in too great quantities, whether they be gathered 
carefully or not, they will taste ' badly directly, and, in 
tw^fe hours, they will be sour. Raspberries, like cur-* 

o5 
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rftiits, are someCuncs made nm of« with the tesUtaiifie^ 
sugar, to make wiiie» and, in America, where strength i« 
a great requisite, to make brandy > that, is to say, a 
^ parcel of brandy and sugar is put amongst the juice oC 
the raspberries : these things I, for my part, totally dif- . 
approve of : that which we call currant wine, is neit^f 
more nor less than red-looking weak rum. The strength 
coming from the sugar; and gooseberry wine is a thing. 
of the same character, asd, if the fruit were.of no other 
use than this, one might wish them to be extirpated. 
People deceive themselves. The thing is called mnej 
but it is rum: that is to say, an eytrartirom sugar. 

S8S. SERVICE.— A tree of the woods, where it beaf» 
a thing between a sloe and a haw. It is totally unfit tp 
be eaten 5 and, therefore, I shall Hay no more, about it. 

384. STRAWBERRY.— Very different from the last 
article ! This is a fruit, exceeded in no one respect ^ex- 
cept that of keqiing) but by very few 5 and surpassiag a 
very great majority of ,tiie fruits of this country, {t is 
. so well known, that to describe either plant or fruit 
would be almost an insult to the reader. I shall, there- 
fore, have to speak only of the different sorts, and to 
describe the manner of propagating and cultivating die 
plants, so aa to insure, or, at least, give the best ghaace 
of, fine fruit and large crops, no man ever having foaad 
that he had too much oi this excellent fruit S^rawheirjp 
plants are raised in the foUqwing manner: the|ilalkt, 
while it is bearing, sends forth runners along upon 4>e 
ground : these runners have several joints, and» ati emj 
joint, there comes out a root which penetrates dowyirMo 
the ground. Each of these roots sends up a plant ; so^t 
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tfce runner/ if it extend to a yard or two^ us itffeqoen^y 
will, -would, perhaps, produce ten or a dozen plaAtiEk 
All these plants, if out from the runner and planted out, 
would grow ; but all of them would not bear the first 
year if so planted out. The runners begin to start 
usually in May, not making much progress at first, on 
aecount of the coldish weather > but, by the middle of 
June, the runners have produced an abundance of plants. 
You take the earliest and stoutest of these, plant them 
oat before the end of the firs( week in August, and these 
plants will bear abundant^ .jbhe next year. Great care 
must be taken in this planting. The ground should be . 
made rich and . fine : the root is but small, and the 
weather is hot : therefore, the root should be fixed well 
in the ground with the fingers } and a little rain or pond 
water should be given > to the plants. They should be 
att^ided to very Qarefully to see that worms do not teunr 
them out of the ground or move them at all : the 
ground should be moved frequently between them^ apr 
proaching; as near to the plant as possible. By Novem- 
ber, the plants will be stout ^ the winter, however severe^ 
will do them no injury; and, in the month of June, 
when only a year old, they will produce a crc^ wprth fifty 
times the labour bestowed upon them« When planted 
.out, they ought to be placed from three to five in a 
damp, each plant- at a few ipohes from the other^ The 
dumps should ]be in rows of three feet apart, and, iij it 
were four, it would be so much the better, and at three feet 
apart in the row. To cultivate strawberries in beds, suf- 
fering them to cover th^e whole of the ground with their 
, runners and yoi^ig plants, is a miserable method,. pro- 
ceeding from the suggestions eitiier of idleness,, or of 
greediness^ and sure to lead to the defeating the object 



of this latter. Strawberries will bear a little in tlif^ 
way, thougfi not mucb ; but tbe fruit will be of snoafl 
and inftipid flavour. Neither should even the clumps be 
suffered to stand to bear for more than two years, I h0e 
sometimes tried them the third year, but have never fotiBrf 
it answer. But then to have new clumps is so easy that 
this can (brm an objection with no one. Having need of 
a certain number of clumps, you have only to take tip 
those that have borne for two years, and plant just die 
same number of new ones. To remove strawberries 
from one place to anothe^^is the easiest thing in tl^ 
world : you have nothing to do but to give a chop with 
a spade round the clump ; take it up und put it in the 
place where you wish to have it. This may be done at 
any time between October and May without the smallest 
chance of injuring the crop: to all its other excellent 
qualities, the strawberry adds hardiness of the plfl&t, 
in a swamp, on a bank, amidst rocks, and upon the tops 
of walls, I have seen strawberries growing' and bearinl: ; 
but stifling they will not endure j and, therefore, if yoo 
want the industry and care to plant them at suitable diB- 
tances and to keep them clear of grass and weeds, never 
cxjpect a crop of strawberries. Before I come to speak 
of the different sorts, let me notice three things : pr^ 
serving strawberries from the bh'ds and slugs ; keeping 
them from being covered with dirt by the heavy rains j 
and giving them water if the ground be at all dry. As 
to the first of these, the wood-pigeons, the common 
pigeons, the doves, the blackbirds, the jack daws, the 
thrushes, arid even some of the small birds, invade the 
strawberry clumps, and, if unresisted, destroy a great 
part of the fruit. In this case, which happens <rhen 
there are woods and shrubberies at hand, nothing is * 
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piotection but a net, held up by hoops or liitle fbrkect 
sicks. The slug is a still more* bitter enemy ; and^ in 
some seasons, where strawberries are suffered to tun 
together in beds« more than hal^the fruit is consumed or 
^iled by these nasty and miscbievous reptiles. The 
r«nedy is, to examine the clumps well just as the straw- 
berries are beginnings to be ripe. See that there are no 
skigs about the stems of the leaves, • ami then make a 
little circle of hot lime, at half a foot or so at the ex* 
tremity of the leaves of the clumps. No slug will enter 
that magic circle ; but, if rain come, or even heavjr 
dews, the lime becomes slack and powerless, and a tittle 
more must be put upon the circle, the least dust in the 
world being enough. The other precaution ^ namely, to 
keep the fruit from being beaten by the rain down 
amongst the dirt, short grass-mowings, or mosd, the 
latter being the best of the two, should be laid round the 
stems of the plants, just as the fruit begins to ripen. 
This will completely guard against the erSl : come what 
rain will, the fruit will always be clean. The last thing 
that I have to mention, is the vscBfering; and a real good 
watering with rain-water, or pond-water, should be 
gi?en just when the blossoms are falling and the fruit 
begins to set. Blacking the ground over with the rose 
of the watering-pot is of no use at all : the water should 
be poured out of the nose of the pot, held close down 
to the plant 3 and, one gallon of water, at leadt, should 
be given at one time to every clump of plants. If the 
weather be very hot in June, even while the fruit is 
ripemog, and while you are gathering strawberries, they 
might have another such a watering, and that would be 
enough. Nothing have I ever found more difficult than. 
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behiiiU myback* to secure an honest watering; Watering 

pots» when full> are heavy -, the distance. may be greats* 

and few men like to carry heavy things fbr^any long coth 

tinuation. Just turn your back« and thej^rinerely wet the 

ground ; and^ if you return^ you see that the strawbernei 

have all been watered ; but (and mind this)^ go the neMt 

day, if the weather have continued fair> and you will 

then see how you have been cheated. Strawberries l^ 

good> deep« and rich land : holding land, as the people in 

the country call it : they wiU grow almost any wbera, 

and will produce more or less of fruit -, but, if you mess 

to have fine strawberries^ you must have good laodj 

therefore, make the land as good as you can make iL At 

to the sorts of strawberries, the scarlet is the earliest j 

and some people like it 5 the hautboia (or high-stalked]^ 

the Kew pine, the Chili, the Whiie Alpme and the Bed 

Alpine ; which two latter are vulgarly called wood siravh 

- berries. The hautboy has a musky and singular fiavour 

as well as smell, and some people prefer it to all otheM. 

But, the great strawberry of all, now-a-days, is thst 

which was some years ago raised from seed by Mr. Kasw 

of Islington, which is therefore called the Kebn's ««i- 

Ung ; and this strawberry, which is the only one used for 

forcing in the King's gardens, has nearly supplaoteil 

every other sort. It is early^ it is a prodigious bearer; 

the fruit is large, and very large 5 audit sntpassef. In 

my opinion, all others m flavour. 1 gathered some of 

the Kew pine (for many years thought, the best of ali)j 

at the same time, I gathered some of the Kemt^s se&Uikg: 

1 put the two parcels down upon the tal^e before sevenl 

persons, who tasted both in order to form a judgmeat^ 

and every one of them said that the K^tte teedlk^wa 
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tbe' best, I having taken b&r^ hot to i«t any c^ tbem 
kfionr which was which. But the London market speaka 
to the character of this strawberry. Notwithstanding 
kabit and prejudice^ the London gardeners have found 
that no^ other strawberry wiU sell ; and> in fact, there is 
bardly any other now brought to the markets. The 
Alpines are poor hard little things ; and, as to the Chili 
(nearly as large as a pigeon's egg), it is very little supe- 
rior in flavour to the potatoe. In my '* American Gar" 
^ktner,** I have recommended the forming of strawberry 
plantations into beds, knowing that it was impossible 
to prevail upon people in that country to take the pains 
lequired to cultivate them in clumps. 

365. VINE. — It Is the practice in England to cultivate 
vines only against walls, against houses^ upon roofs of 
houses, and under glass ) but, that it might be cultivated 
«tfaerwbe on many spots in the south of England, the his- 
tory of the country most amply proves tQ us. For a series 
of ages there were extensive vineyards in England ^ and 
^ne made here very nearly as good as that of France. I 
remember seeing, when I was a boy, a beautiful Tineyard, 
in extent, I should think, of two or three acres, in the 
grounds of the estate called Painshill at Cobham, in 
Carrey. The vines wrere there planted in rows; and tied 
to stakes, in just the same manner as in 'the vineyards in 
• France $ and, sit the time when I saw that vineyard, the 
Tines were well-loaded with a blacfk-coloured grape. The 
reasons why this culture has been dropped, are of no im- 
portance at present ; but the facts that I have stated are 
of great importance 3 because they pfove that vines may 
be raised in espalier in a warm situation in any ^i^en on 
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the south Bide of Warwickshire at the least. Tlie geapO' 
Tine 18 propagated from cuiHngs or from layen. A hjer 
is a shoot of the vine> laid into the ground in one part of 
it with a little sloping cut on the under side. The 
fore part of the shoot is then taclced to the wall, or a 
stake is driven into the ground to tie it to. In the fall 
of the year this is a young vine with a good root to itj 
but, as vines do not remove very well^ the usual ^ayis 
to untack a shoot from the vine which grows /Against the 
wallf bring it out into the border opposite. Sink a prettj 
large flower-pot into the border, place the cat part of 
the shoot into the flower-pot three parts filled with 
earth, put a nice straight stick down into the flower>pot 
at the same time, put a peg on the wall side of the potto j 
prevent the shoot from risuig up, tie the top of the shoot 
to the stick, then fill the pot and the hole full of eartl^ j 
and press it down well so as to form a little dish to hold 
the water. Soon after this is done, which ought to be 
in the month of February, cut the fore part of the sboot 
off to within a joint or two of the ground^ tie it firmly to 
the stick -, and, when it sends out its shoots, tie one of 
them to the stick, and cut the other away. In the £aU 
of the year, cut off the back part of the shoot which 
attaches the tree against the wall, dig up the pot, and yon. 
have a vine to remove to what spot you pleJase, to he 
transplanted by merely turning the ball out of the pot,, 
just as you would in the ease of a pot of cucumbere or • 
melons. When transplanted thus in the fall« or any time 
before the middle of February, cut the vine down to 
within one or two buds of the ground, and then you. 
begin to train as hereafter to be directed. The other 
way of propagating vines is by cuttings. You cut oC, 
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before the middle of February, a piece of a shoot wbicH 
cadie out the last stiininer : this cutting should, if con- 
venient, have an inch or two of the last year's wood at the 
bottom of it ; but this is by no means absolutely neces- 
' sary. The cutting should have four or five buds or joints : 
make the ground rich, move it deep and make it fine. 
Then put in the cutting with the setting stick, leaving 
only two buds, or joints, above ground -, fastening the 
cutting well in the ground. Or, another, and, I think, 
a better^ way of propagating vines by cuttings, is, to take 
ia February, a bud of the last year*s wood, cutting all 
wood away except about half ah inch above and half an 
i^ch below the bud, and shaving off the bArk, and a little 
way into the wood straight down this inch-long piece, 
My let this shaving be on the side opposite to the bud. 
Bary the wholci two inches deep in a largish pot filled 
with good mould, keeping the bud in an upright position. 

Bo not mind covering the bud over ; it will shoot up 
through the mould, and the place behind it, from which 
you cut out the slice of bark and wood^ will send out 
.vigorous roots J and then, as to keeping it cool, 
we CUTTINGS, under the head of Propagation, in 
this Chapter. As to the training and pruning of vines, I 
have in my book on American Gardening, given instruc- 
tions for the performing of this work in the espalier 
^form. The very same instructions apply to walls and to 
houses, and also to roofs, seeing that, on roofs, it is 
J^erely a trellis- work lying in a sloping attitude. I have 
supposed a new plantation of vines to be made expressly 
»or espalier training j and, with several sorts of grapes^ 
this method would succeed perfectly well in the south of 
England^ in warm spots and at no great distance from 



Wi^ &ctifg the soath. I s\M, therefore, now repeat^ 
with some little Variations as to season and other cir« 
comstances, my directions for training and pruning the 
vines in espalier. First, look at plate 8, which represents; 
as well as I am ahle to makie it represent, three trellis- 
works for vines. These trellis* works are to he five feet 
high* and to consist of little upright bars,' two and a 
half inches by two inches, put two feet into the ground, 
and made of locust wood. The proper situation for 
vines would be in a line on the south side of the north 
wall* or on the south side of the south wall, and at' 
about seven feet from the wall, leaving plenty of room' 
far the work td be performed oti the w^l- trees as well 
as on the trellis. The length of such line would be 9O0 
feet ; and, allowing for the thickness of the walls, and 
for the do^I^wlfy. coming iBt9. "the hot-bed grotmd (iit 
case you chooae the.south side of the^tiorth wall), and for 
lae aoor-way going from i-u^ Infief it3FtliS;otrter^-gepd«Bj if 
you choose the other wall, there would be space for tweUx 
vmes at sixteen feet apart. Yon would, therefore, plant 
your cuttings or your young vines at that distance. Look 
now at the plate, which, in fig. 1. represents the cutting 
become a plant, or the young vine, haying made its first 
year*s shooti There is no difference in the treatment j 
but, in order to avoid unnecessary words, let us suppose 
it to have been a cutting, and suppose it to have been 
tied to a little stake during the summer. The first year 
of its being a vine, after the leaves are off and before 
pruning, it is exhibited in figure 2. The same year's 
vine, pruned in February, is exhibited in figure 3. The 
vine, in its next summer is exhibited, with shoots, leaver, 
and grapes, in figure 4. Having measured your dis- 
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tances^ put in a cutting at each place where there i^^to 
be a vine, leaving above ground only two joints or bads. 
From these will come two »hooU, perhaps j and, if tmo 
come, rub off the top one and leave the bottom one, a«di 
in winter, cut off the bit of dead wood which will, ih 
this case, stand above the bottom shoot. Choose, hoifr 
ever, the upper one to remain, if the lower one beveiy 
weak. Or, a better way b, to put in two or three cat* 
tings within an inch or two of each other, leaving ody 
owe hud to each out of ground, and taking away, in te 
fall, the cuttings that send up the weakest shoots. The 
object is to get one good shoot, coming out as near lo 
the ground as possible. This shoot you tie to an upri^ 
stick, letting it grow its full length. When winter 
comes, cut this shoot dqwn to the bud nearest to ttw 
ground. The next year another, and a much stiongfir 
shoot will come out ; and, when the leaves are off, in tte 
fall, ihis shoot will be eight or ten feet long, having been* 
tied to a stake as it rose, and will present what is de- 
scribed in^^. 1. plate 3. You must make your trellis; 
that is^ put in your upright lociuUhan to tie the sextl 
summers shoots to. Vou will want (see^g. ^.) ei^i 
shoots to come out to run horizontally, to be tied t9- 
these bars. Vou must now, then, in winter, cut off yoor. 
vine, leaving eight buds or joints. You see Hhere is ft- 
mark for this cut at a, fig, 1, During summer, eight 
shoots will come, and, as they proceed ou, they must- 
be tied with matting, or something soft, to the bars; 
The whole vine, both ways included, is supposed to ff^i 
sixteen feet; but, if your tillage be good> it will go 
much further, and then the ends must be' cut of ta 
winter. Now, then, winter presents you your vine asitt^ 
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'^'^i and' BOW you must prune, which is the fdl-im^' 
|ttrtant part of the busiiless. . Observe, and bear in 
ttbdj that little or no fruit ever comes on a grape-yine» 
iaceept on young shoots that come out of wood of the 
UtUfear. Ali the four last year's shoots that you Qnd in 
fyt^» would send out bearers ; but if you suffer that, 
fim will have a great parcel of small. wood, and little or 
t» fruit next year. Ther<sfore, cut off four of th« last 
fm^A shoots, as at b. (Jig, 3.) leaving only one bud, The^ 
fair other shoots will send oat a shoot from every one: 
of their buds, and. if the vine be strong, there will be. 
tttct Jmnches of grapes on e^ch of these young shoots ; 
ittd> as the last years shoots are supposed to be each 
dgfat feet loiig, and as there generally is a bud at, or ' 
fliisiit> every half foot, ev6ry last year s shoot will pro* ' 
doee thirty-two bunches of grapes; every vine 1^ 
^itodhes ; ' and the twelve vines 1536 ; and, possibly, 
inqr» probably, so many pounds of grapes ! Is this in- * 
credible? Take, then, this well-known fact, thai there 
if a grape-vine, a single vine, with only one stem, in the 
Kii^*8 gardens, at his palace of Hampton Court, which 
(nu^lor, perhaps, ha^a oerttury, produced on an average/ 
aanoally; a Urn (ff grapes; that is to say, 8,340 peonds, < 
svordupois weight. That vine covers a space at about 
f^rty f^t in length, and twenty in breadth. However, 
supfQs^ you have only a ^thpart of What you ^ight 
liaye, three huadred bitucbes of grapes are worth a great 
daal more than the annual trouble, which is; indeed, very 
liltie. Fig: 4 shows a vi&e in summer. You see tlie four 
S^eioti bearing, and four other shoots conking on for'the* 
Ottt year, from the btitts left at the winter primings en 
^h. These l^ur latter you Are to tie to liie bars as ihey 
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advance on during the «u|nmer« Wben winter comd 

again, you are to cuf off the four ihoots that 9^tA out tM 

bearers daring the summer^ and leave the four tM 

grew out of the bntts. Cut the four shoots )hai bat^^ 

borne, so -as to leave but one bud at the butt. A^wj 

will then be sending out wood, while the other (bur%flf 

be sending out fruit. And thus yon go on year aftery^^ 

for your life j for, as to the vine, it will, if wdl trcfttei;^ 

outlive you and your children to the third, and <tw' 

thirtieth generation. I think they s&y, that the vibe ^• 

Hampton Court, was planted in the reign of finf' 

Williaih. Xhiring the summer there are two thingd tb W- 

observed, as to pruning. Each of th6 iast years shm' 

has thirty-two buds, and, of course, it sends out iMf^' 

two shoots With the grapes on them, for the grapes 6o)ii^' 

out of the two first fair buds of these shoots. So t^f 

here would, be an enormous quantity of %vood, if it W^ 

aU left till the end of summer. But, this must not HdT 

Whenr die grlipes get as big as peas, cut off the gwKtf^ 

shoots that bear them, at two buds distance firom thelNI*' 

This is necessary in order to clear the vine from eonfos^ 

of branches, and also to keep the sap back foi^ the du(f^ 

of the fruit These new shoots, that have tlitft buadbeij 

oA, rirast be kept tied to the trellis, or elfee the'wW^ 

wonM tear them off: The other thing is, to tike ci^^ 

keep nicely tied to the bars the siiootsthat are to^tt» 

forth bearers the next year; and, if Jrou observe (xsf' 

little iifle^^iQ6i% coniing out of them, to crop thdflC ^^ , 

soon as they app€ar,ieaving nothing but the cleaf, ck»n 

shoiit. It may be remarked, thlU the biitt, as at hi #M 

it k cu£ off the next tim^' will: be Um^ by a biti:^ T^' 

wiU'be.so^.btt^tby:thtf thkd yeattHeirli^e wiK^^"^ 
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I^cmg, that ycm may safely cut ^e slfctfits back to 
Yfiiidn six inches of the main trunks leaving^ the new 
shoots to come oiitof it where they will -, taking care ta 
l^t'but one grow for the summer*^ If shoots start out of 
^.^ipain trunk irregularly^ rub them off as soon as they, 
ilfpear, and never, suffer your vine to have any more than*. 
i)9 regular number of shoots. Thus far with regard to 
the training and pruning of vines in espalier. I have. 
QQW to. speak of training against atooZ/; training . under 
gl<m in a green-bouses and training QgMmt a house. If 
{U|l4n#t a f£7aZ/i you proceed to -raise the young vine in< 
prppiaely the same mapner as before directed $ but, in 
^]^e of carrying the trunk upright, in order to have, 
bewipg shoots jeome out of the side of it^ as in plate 8, 
yp$( cut it down to within two eyes of the bottom* SUp;- 
p^se you have got the vin$, jSg^ ^ plate .8. Instead of 
h^mgUng out from it four shoots of a side, briag out only 
th^ t.wo bottom ones, cutting the^ top of thetruok off. 
pretty close down to the highest of the tvf^ first ^hootfi/ 
fnm the. bottom. These two shopts m^iy be suffirr^d to . 
be^r the , first year after they come out; ;but thes^tWQ. 
slipots are then to be suffered to reipain to. iprm limbs : 
for the bearing shoots to go. out of j and these Jbeadng 
shoots are to go up the wall perpei|dicularly> instep bf 
n^ing horizontally, as they do on the trellisrwork* All :^ 
the rules £or cutting out the shoots alteroatsly. are the. : 
saute in this case as in the other. The vine might be . 
trained, agdinst the wall horizontally as^igaii^tthe trelUs- 
work ^ but it would not be ao convenient -, for, the t«ro 
hijio^ntai limbs left at the bottom may be csp?rted to any i 
leq^ against a wall -, so that, one yia^fW^d# in time,, -. 
^ fofficient for. a w^U of coiisi4erfAte eii^tenlu : 1 have : 
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aeen siieh limlis, forty feet long, supplying an abundance 
^ beftrtng^ wood to covfer tb^ wall. Jf yon cboose, yidu 
may, at every three or four yards distaiice, cause tbeie 
bottofn limbs to touch the grotuid, and, if pegged ddim 
and covered with a little part of the earth, they woflid 
strike root there. The upright bearing shoots slioiild 
be tacked to the wall in a serpentine manneri wlndi 
checks the flow of the sap ai|d makes them bear betlier 
all over the vine. Under glass the training and pnrniag 
is precisely the same as that against a wall : two limbs 
running along at the bottom of the glass, and the 
shoots coming out, pruned, and tied iip in the maotier 
directed in the case of the wall. Against a house, fou 
want a lofty trunk. You carry it to the height that Uie 
situatiott requires, and train by side-shoots, just IH ^€ 
manner directed for the trellis in the case of the espiilw 
A.rorfiB only a wall lying in a sloping direction, aad (te 
training and pruning are precisely those directed for ^ 
walL Such is the manner of pruning vines in wbst is 
called the Umg-pruuing ,- but there is a method ver^ dif- 
ferent, called the Aort pruning, which very much 1^' 
lerobka the method which I have described for prnmi^ 
the curraat-tree. Instead of alternate bearipg shooti) 
brought put of the trunk, as in the Espalier fprm, ^ 
instance, you suflfer these shoots, as in plate 8. figi S.^ 
remidu perpetually. They send opt annually side-sfao^^' 
These you cut off to within one or two eyes of the Ub^> 
nod* out of these little artificial spurs, come, tlia nest fesr^ 
shoots :t6 hear the fruit. The vine bears only dn sl»&*« 
that come outof the last year's wood, and therefore, t^ 
spurswoald beeometoolongina very short time; so^» 
you must cut them out close to the limb, at the end of & 
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fMT. dr. twro, aiul otbers w^ll be al^wiys coming out to 

ispply their place. Whether against 'a waiVvt^«r SImSj 

jgSHist a hottse> or on a rfiof> you obtorve the mine 

«ale: your viae is funilsiied with perpetual limhs-ltistead 

mi being annoaUy furnished with new and long- shoots* 

.BoiHDg that I have made this matter of training and 

pnining. vines inteltigible to the reader, I have now to 

^Mak of the management of the fruit, of the isoil sultidlile 

loir vitHeSy and of the sorts of grapes* When the gnipes 

gel to be' of the. siee of a .pea, or thereabouts, they 

iboiild be thinned in the bunch Ivith lArtiarp-poihted 

•adssors. More than half of • them, and those the 

snialiest^ of course/ should be cut out, otherwise they 

inUkiot be so fine ; and, in some cases, the fhiit wHl be 

ao dosely pressed t(%ether 4>n the bunch as to cause 

.poolding and ri)tting. it is suppbsed, and 1 believe the 

.fcct^.that titinoiiig.the grapes adds greatly to the weight 

of the bimdi^ and certainly it heightens greatly Uie 

«||M(Itfy of the. fruit. As to the soil for grap^>-it canoot 

he too rich. '. The ground should be dug ab<Mit the robots 

Bdt cmly.in the fall and in the spring, but: even in the 

jossmer. The: earliest grape, is what we osH the .^^ac/ir 

JoJ^ and iwfaat the French call tile noirh^Hf^ the ChAs- 

.aefair,.!.whieb'.is a white grape, approac^hing to^a yeQow^ is 

ilso very eady ; Hie Blatk ikunburgk is a fine grape altfd a 

.gmi bearer, and this is the sort of the famous Hauap- 

tOB Court vine i Ihe White sweet-^ater is a very fine 

l^pe ; and: these four would satisfy me f but, I i^ll 

k«Ee add 'the Kew list of grapes/ and with that list I 

eanelude this long article. Burgundy; Black ChuUr, Blaek 

iul^, Common White Muscadine, Pantejf'leaved Muscadine ; 

-tliese are called, in the Hortus Kbwensis, waU^grapes ; 

p 



tte»« M A9Mie^|^4|Ni;ccMbe'ibe Black Damatem, Mmcai 
of 4^fmmdrifl^B9^ahMU$ea^^ne, Block ErarikenSaU, Blaek 
Umifmth, Bk€k Prmte, Bhck.FnmtipuiCi GntzUf FrmUig- 
tUHH BM.Ffmtlgm»e, White lirmHiinaf, H^U Smee^wOai 
MliruU/ei, WUi^ m$, S^rum, ./ 

. 3364 WAI^NUX«*-Tfae way ta rab^ wmliml^tree8» k« 
ibii» Wllfii ike walkiiils are ^uitp ripe* snake Ihem p«^. 
ha^ 4wf and pneserve them ia'predtely the mamer dl-i 
reote4 /pr tb» ttberdi -Sow them late in Febrnary, aoA 
the tree wiHiA a foot Ugh by the aiext fiilL If it.be ta 
stand where it Js iowed^ nothing mom ia necessary thef^ 
to keep the gronnd about it'ckah» and to prune off iJic 
siderSboQts at the bottom^ always, leaving a: tcdandble head 
until you have a eloar tmnk of the height that yon. de** 
sire. If. the tree be to be trahsplanted, you ought Un 
take il up in the fidl after the spring of aowiii^ it ^ for iK. 
haa a*long ftap<*reot^ and will remove with great difficulty 
if yo«k;attffer it to t«maia for two or three yeora,. Whea 
you iakH the. yowag plstnt up; out off the tap-iroot i4 
wItUa ai]( ineh^s of the pw^t whibh ma tibs top. of> tha 
gsottodi fnsnsplant it- into, amnraery ; letit stand thsas 
for tbtee lyewrs, iuid tbeti. it fviil liembve with a ggad 
bushey voqL jKeep the aide^shoots pruned off in the 
snaaaer beforerdtrecfted y anld ifae head of the tree will 
form ' itself « It is isaid that walndt-^rees should ha 
tbl^esbed/or beaten* assaying which has 'certaikily ariiov 
from tl^erwant of a goodrbason for knocking do wn.llHif 
fruity whkh> Mke.nwta aqd filberds* shoidd always hsas 
till it df«iipa*from. the tree. 
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J,., ] .DISBASBS AND VERMIN, ^ 

^tftf« IttAV^Teaerved ufltli dbW lli^ remarks neeessary' 
tii»*' to 'ma^ 1^^611 the^]iMa9es''to^tii0lilhiit'tvee» ar& 
8ttbject| and ihoon tike iae^ls and- olber misehierrons 
IMii^ ^ iMiigii bf l¥bi6h thejr aye iujtired. I hare re- 
MFml>-toOi untll'nowrthd obsiertations to be made 're- 
lative )t9 ^di^aw niiiehievouS insects which do injury to 
te^ lierbacaotw {jiailte ^Hbe kitcfienrgardeii. I 6hall 
iKiw jBpeakt di ^le whole* undei^ one head/ Which woiild 
be morei^eoATenient- to the leader than if the remarks 
wM regard t» thefa- had been scattered throughout the 

book* J * ..* -^ '-i 'i . J • ' ■ ;■ 

* i * ' 1 .. • 

S88. CANK£R>.<^j^)|»Ie-tre6s are greatly afflicted by 
the eimker^ which is a rotting of the bark in particular 
9p0^f^ {MTodiicing, in time, the destnicttidn of the branch 
ai^iibA. 'Iip*pettjefyed> when at first coming, it may 
Mtietim^'be-eiil'iluive out } and, if ^at eaonot'be done^ 
il» rafviigei inay^be ^id by paring off all the periehed 
hMe tfil y6ii c6a]f<Plo' the ^k^> And entt^g the edges of 
ttii lifiatk vety smooth Wfth a very sharp knife> this 
Ml will gfow^ Kltle agahi and 'hare round tedges ; the 
pUee should be Washed oude or twice a year with soap 
aadwater tO'ke^p'outthe insects, \^ieh are always en* 
(tairoming to -harbour rdund these wounded spots. As 
ti^'lhe potting tm of plaister of any kind, I hare tried it 
otes, and hate never fbuad it of. a»y use. But, dbserve^ 
tifACher a tree nor a limb i is to be abandoned merely 
because 'it is cankered: in many ca^es^ the cankered 
part of the tree bears best ; and it so happens that I hare 
an apple-titee, at this time one limb of whieh is half cut 
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off by Uie oanker ; that Ufnb bears more than all the reAi 
of Ihe tree ; and it was from that very limb that I oil 
the branch of bewutifiil faU-pippii^. Jh«t .were exhihM 
laM autiwn^at my shop in F|eet-8treet.i So tlul^, %tnt^k 
n^t lo be <l^pUed merely bepause it. is 9»iikece4 tb^ 
canker. ea«ies..very fra^jnently fr^m bjrawes ^Y(ia to.tb^. 
tjyue by the carele^aness of gard^Aers«.or by tli((:ftMip^ 
(tf Umba Qiie against another. It very frfifiui^tly.com». 
from the rubbing of limbs and ^br^ehea agai&st. flie 
ftaj^es J and this makes it so dangeroua, to. {ijlaat^gQe^t 
tre^i.for an orchard. Hp^ever^ I:ltave«ee^ap|p|lHr!Ms 
thttk were old aqd i»nkered wh^n I; w^ a jbQy«.aail Itot 
continue to bear well unto this day. It is a thing UM 
guarded against, and to be got rid of if possible: it is 
sometimes fata], but by no nteans generalfy so. 

. 989. COTTON-BLIGHT.— This diseasci makfs ii**- 
peairattce . like little bunches of oottpn- wool stu(^iHM>p 
the jmnts or along the shoots of apple-trees, wMa^ 
leate, after they, be rubbed off^ .little rovfid pimply o^ 
lumps ) and it dp^ tbe same with^rcc;ard tp thefts 
that it doe4 to the ,lm))s a|id ,tl|e shoota. . 1][q4^ IM 
white stuff, ther^4r^..i];iiaui^^)rable iniec|b%,whi^^:]^ 
aque^ed by the finger^a^e of th§ eplo^r of blood. ]iM 
a very nasty thing, very pernicious to.apple-tre9ai/§D^ 
\t also comics on the joints of vines. ..Tbei^ is no con 
but rubbia^ the stujBT off n^chaoically^ aa,fast as it Ap- 
pears, and wpuihiag the place well with some^ing sitoog^ 
apch as tobanpo-jii^ice. The potatpe^ ^^^h s^nie {|^P^^ 
Jlook upon as ap autritiouax very nearly, ppispns.the:?^ 
In which it is boiled ; and an .Irish ;gentleman puq<^l# 
ipe th^ ,th?it w^tar would ^wejhe cottpji bygjkt./.iW' 
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btBje^tbe part witli mercurial ointment will cerUiintf dd 
itf but then: you mtdt get at the root te well as ai the 
Umbs and tbe branches : if you take up a young liee 
that had the . cottons-blight, cut the nobs off from the 
twts, cleanse the tree perfectly well and replant it, and^ 
if lis Tery .likely: the disease will not return. If it once 
(^ complete possession of a large tree, the tree will 
socxii beccMde useless. 

. * * • 

1290. MILDEW, which the French call WHITE 
BLIQHT, seizes the spring shoots of peach and nectarine 
irae^ makes them white as if dusted over with mead or 
Bme, and fixes itself on spots on the fruit^ I have heai'd 
uf/ami'.have seen tried, tobacco ^moke, lime ^ater, alld 
several other things as remedies, all of which I hare fteeti 
invariably to &il. AH yon can do; h, to- 6ut off the 
flhobts and leaves that have it, and to'soffer others td 
eoni^but* This blight sometimes comes upon ilpple-^ 



^91. LICE.-^Prodigious quantities of these come 
upon the points of the shoots of peaches, nectarines, and 
cherries, which cause them to curl up, and to become 
bladL^ and, aft^r this, generally, the branches suffer 
greatly : the only remedy is, to cut these points off as 
soon as you perceive them beginning to ^nth You may 
iisowash the trees, or fumigate with tobacco. 

99(t, GUliC-^All stone fruit ; cherries, plums, peaches, 
tteetarines,. and apricots, • are liable to thfe gum, which 
lometimeff proceeds from injudkiotts pruniag, and some* 
times -from the tree having but a poor root. It very 
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fiwqikaotly comet after the cutting out of a Itiititftim 
branch, especially if that branch be cat off near to tile 
tmak and in the vprtng or snmiiier, which it n^^ 
ought to be if ft can be Avoided. A tree will sometilnis 
gum, and cease to gum afterwards ; and^ though it 
gum, it will bear. If it continue to guai, and* the gaiir 
appear in several parts of it at the sptmls 'timey ^ 
attack the tree severely^ it will soon cease to ptbdajK 
wood fit for bearing, and the sooner it is cut down 
knd tbrown awayy the better. ' ^ . ' :.'.*:* 






99d. FEACH-BUG.— This is. a i thing' between hmse 
and bug : it is of a green colour, and dings aloiig 
upon the wood of the peach treea, and of nectarines tf 
course. These are d^ro^ied very quickly' by ^fitmigaling 
the trees wiih strong tobaooo^saioke, or wasfaii^ ihcfli 
witb wnterin whi<^h tobacra. has been' ateetied,' il*l8 
catfaer difiicult to fiunigate i^paiast. a wafi.$vbaty at .may 
rate, the wood can be well washed with tobacco-walar. 
These insects, however, must be destroyed by one meaas 
or another j oa they will spoil this croj^^fer .the year, and 
spoil tl|e tree lop. .:•>.: 

894. MAGGOT.— There ia « miiggot lN^\di coioteia 
app)e<- trees and pear-trees, but par^*ularly the.fpkinBr^ 
just befare the tree optesJts blos8bnis«' Yon will nee-.lhe 
young leayes that, have come, .out curl op* lohgwise^^'lf 
you open those curls, you will find enveloped in a very 
smidl web, a litUe maggot ihat youJbhn Hirdlt daarijr 
discjE^n with 'the naked .eye. .;Fponi tins, its hlrih*pinai&' 
it creeps;.f|way Jnto. the oufs' of«'4be ttwsoms and tlitae 
feeds Hpoq tb^ germ nf the ffult $ landibeaoniea^n'iviBJble 



vmgjgoi 3 ftiH ittird of an fndh^ong, heitittg aiblackhea ' 
•€iid'a g¥eenisii body. When the blossoms'' afe* not 
t^&daot/ and sometimes -even when they' site, thh 
wr^tsJied thiAg fSeeds upon the roots-or germs of th^ 
^uds^'^'well'as upon the blossottis. It enters doFwn into 
Ihe heart of the bud which has just- burs^d- out into 
^tie- leaves,^ and you will see those leaved die in the 
fii0nth. of' April, just as 'you will see ^abbage-platots or 
letMice^plants die when attacked by the grnbor the wire- 
wdrai. W a roM^ of lettuce^plantS/ yWare fiulrprised'^ 
«ee one lopping its> leaves dowh flat upon- the ground, 
«kd «be test standing bolt upright ^ ibut- ' if ' you tak^ igt 
npi you will fihd, tbat ar grub- worm or A wire- worm has 
eaten out the lieart of Jts rodt. Just in like manner dees 
dus ma^ot destroy the buds of apple-treei^ 7 and, as in 
the case of a row of lettuce-plants, it, like the grub or 
wtrenworm, will, if, let alone, go -from bud to bud, from 
one €nd' of a branch tc^ the other. -: The killing of the 
bods- by these- maggots is one ^eat catise of th^ car^&r 
in B|ypl^tree8 : they make a wound which deseends down 
to the Ttfry. woodj t have, ^in «iini*rtMi^ instaiices, 
watched the progress df the WiJUndi iand hAveseenit 
tarn to complete and 'destructive caiilker. * Aij'tb ppe\'^n- 
tiott, in this case, I am hot certain of- the source of the 
maggot I' %ut I think it proceeds from eggs deposited 
Qpon thebftrk during the previous summer, and clinging 
Ihere until the Spring. -What-l have done, is, to wash' all 
the Umbs andstout^-branishes of i^' trees well in the 
month 'of March with a iMffd-brutsh, '^oap; . and tobaeco- 
juice •> i&ttd certain it is that' my ti'ees hftve not been in<- 
fested by- these maggots si-n^e. < If- you find them at 
work'Upofia tree, watch the' flagg;i% -of the buds; ctit 
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4i« flagging buds out with a sharp pen-kufe : you will 
find a maggot in the heart, and will, of course, pat m 
end to its spoliations. This is another reason why 
espaliers are better than standards : this work is es^j 
performed upon an espalier 5 but, on a standard, im- 
possible. Sometimes yon see the petals of the blossoms 
curl op ; and there you find the maggot. It is better U^ 
take one blossom out of the bunch at once ; for, if th« 
maggot remain, U will destroy the whole. We very 
often see whole bunches of blossoms, leaves and att,' 
shrivel up suddenly : the maggot has dcme ttiis, and k 
gone before you perceived the mischief. The whole of 
standard-trees are frequently nearly stripped in t^ 
way : people call it blight ; but, in general^ i^pear to 
know nothing of the cause. 

395, BIRDS.— The way to keep birds from fruit, uid> 
indeed, from evety . thing else, , is, to shjpot them, or 
frighten them away, or cover over effectually with netl 
the ol]9ect which they covet. . I have spoken occart 
sionally of the care to be taken in this respect j hvi, m 
all cases, where birds are very fond of the thing that you 
have, you must keep them away, or give up the culdra; 
tion of the thing ; for it is time and labour thrown awsyi 
to raise things and then let them be destroyed in thif 
manner. There is one season when to defehd yourself is 
very difficult j I mean the spring, when the birds attack 
the budu. There are certain buds wikich the sp9rrow$ 
will destroy, just when they are sending out thek fm%i 
but the great eqemief of buds are. the bulfin<4ies, tbe 
chafiinches, and, > above all, the greenfinches,^ whicb 
assail the buds of plums . of all sorts in a most futi<ia3 
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mailer. - They Mre.lMurd. driven for food at thi4 timie^of 
^ year; and.ibey "wiUaotuaUyalrip whole foriiBchi9« 
It, IB, however^ eontended by some p6r8ona> that, after 
•11> they dp no hann ; for that, there are insects in the 
hud which they, eat J and that it is not the herbage that 
they wantj but the animal, seeing that birds live opoQ 
grain^-and pulse^ and insects, and not upon green things. 
This is by no means true : they do live upon green things, 
or, at least, tbfy eat them as we see fowls eating grass^ 
duritig a great part of every day. I believe. that these 
little birds eat tbe bods, and are, not at all looking after 
insects. Tbe. wild pageona in America live, for about a 
month, entirely upon the buds of the sugar maple, and 
are.killed by bundredd of thousands, by persons who erect 
bough-houses, and remain in a maple wood with guns and 
powder and ahot; for that purpose. If we open the craw 
of one of these litUe birds, we find in it greeh stuflF of 
various desjcriptiOiiB, and* generally, . more or less of 
grass, aad^ therefore, it is a little too much to believe, 
that, in taking away our buds, they merely relieve us 
from the insects that would, in time, eat us up. To 
keep birds from buds is a difficult matter. You cannot 
net all your trees j npr can you fire with shot amongst 
your trees without doing a greater harm than that which 
you wish to. prevent. Birds are exceedingly cunning m 
their generation ; but, luckily for us gardeners, they do 
not know how to distinguish between the report of a giin 
loaded with powder and shot, and one that is only loaded 
with powder. Very frequent firing with powder will 
alarm them so that they will quit the spot, or^ at least, be 
60 timid as to become comparatively little mischievous. 
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996. MICE. --Vefy IMsblMMM «ir«^fii<es. • Tlwf 
coflinrit Aeir depredaiions fof aigfbt^ and lausl beiwift 
looked after. Brick trapfl are ibe foesl tfaiogs ; f<Hr, ni i^ 
poisOBhig tiieni, >fcR»iD4y. potior, -at lin» iattHe ^<«i >m^ 
cat or yoor dog. ^ Gtieal Vigilance, tibwef'er, is m^^fiM 
to^ faiep down vmce y but it omglli 4o l>e resc^iitely -^mm:^* 
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WT* RATSi^M Ike gardeii b)e a^r to a koase of M^ 
buildkigs, and eapeciiAfy n^ar ^ a^rm-<y^; ^Hiere do^ 
and ferrets ate not pretty CMMahtlyin naoHon^ the rats 
nftU be largie '^arcftrs ia t&e fiiiest 6i tlie fruit t^at^ike 
garden praduoes. On tke( widU, ifitlie' aielon^lbedl; e«W 
in the strawbervy^beds^ they wiU take; away the v«ira«^ 
the desswt. Tk^y do but taste, indeed; <tf each, b«lf 
then tkey are g^sts that oile does not like to eat with.* 
Here there is) absolutely no i^aiedy dtker thkii these ^ 
dogs and ferreits. I have seen a Wail^of ^pes prtft^y 
nearly cleared by rats> soafe.farm'buUdingsbeifag'at the 
b«^ side of the wall: these basty>thtng8 inast, there^ 
lore, be destroyed by one ineani; of Mtf^et. - . <i< 

.( ! . 1 ♦ • ■ 1 . • , • 

898. MOLES.^^^/Tfaese caniioe get itAo a garden wHir 
a wall round it. If they :conse tkroQgho'r Uhde^' die 
hedge, and make th^ir workings visible, they ought^to: 
ke caught without delay 5 for, if scared ! to get to si^ 
hi&d, they do a great deM'of mischitf,' besides the 
ttgliness whiqh they prodilc^. ( < 






999. ANTp.— A vmrr pHetty subject for poets,:btif s 
most dismal oiiei% gto»deiiers 5 fiir jt is one of the rx^ 
mischievotis of all: ^^fed, add tihe ^6st dtficult of afl' tiJ^' 
guard against or to destroy. » It is mischievous in many 
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ways, and aH the sorts- of ants' art eqtially^ mischievoirs. 
Vbosio wfaick hare' tliUr nests' ift little liiHocks on ibt 
gtottnd-5 that 4s .to say y the ismal! ah^/is the sort which 
flMvt fi^quedtly display -th^r inssdhi^oiis' Industry in 
te gardens. ^ I onee- hbd » meloi^^bed'that underwent a 
regular attack/ firotn 'atk»n^ni1irn/iiy b^-^rs^-crnts; as the 
c6antry peojple oaU'theib; that is to sdy, the largest ant 

r 

Uiot we know any thing of: 'I know nothing but fire or 
boffing w«ter> or sqoe^ing td deaths that will destroy 
ants; and, if you pour boiling v^ater oii their nest in the 
gras8> you destroy th^ grass' j- set fire tb a nest of the great 
«il8> and yott burn %p the hedge or the trees, or what- 
ever eke is in theiid%hbotirhood. As to isqueei^inj^ them 
todeatlh, th^ are amongst the twigs and roots of your 
trees and p^nts : they are in the blossoms, and creeping' 
aft aiboiit the'^fruii -, ky that, to destroy then! in this Way, 
you must destroy that also'which yoti wfsh to protect 
against their de{iredatl6iis: Ants ihjiire every thihg that 
they touch; btit* tliey are particularly mischievous With' 
regard to Wall^treiis -r where they attack successlvdyiwd, 
blossom, leaf, «Wd fruit 'There is no method of keeping 
diem fwmi the WtilL They may be kept from mounting 
espaliers by putting tar round the stem of the tree, an^ 
robad the stakes ^that tl^ limbs are tied to$ but there fo' 
no keeping thetifrfroni the wall; unless- by' kiliihg'trrent^' 
MmFoasYrrf recorimierided to make the gr6und very'* 
smooth ftear thfe ^htktoia'^i fefie tree that they attacked V 
then t6 make smooth %o1es ^th'^'sharp-pdin ted stake dr' 
iron bar, down into whkh, as he says, they 'will go ; Aid' 
then he recommends to pour Xvater into ithese holes; aiitl' 
didwto them. HdAvm^vn de Oomble r^dinnieiids'the' 
lajiiig of sheep s trotters or eow-hefels with the skin mi 



D«ar the attacked tref, aadth^t, wben ; these. ^be wdir 

covered with anta, to plim^ the^ iotp a bn^ket^^C* 

water^ drown the as^, then put the afaeep*B UottfQi,a|»r 

the tree a^^a to wait, for another cargo. ^ theia: 

means something :niay be done, to be sure; but» ^he-ifWr 

way is, to find out the nest from wUch they com^^ «fer* 

they are extremely scrupulous in this respect; it is only 

one tribe that makes its attack upon one and the ffwmfft 

object. If you look attentively you will find that» in 4l9' 

morning, very early, they all come in the same direetiiQii^. 

and that they go in eiuictly the same way back at nighi^ 

Trace them to their fortress } and, when it ia, qui^ 

night, treat them to a bucket of water that is as near^^v 

upon the boil as poseible. You kill the whole tribe«t 

When my melon-beds were attacked by the hoffse^aotsy-i^ 

set to work to discover whence they. came. I tiaeesl*^ 

them along a brick wall. Then out of the garden between 

the door-frame and the wall. Then along at the botlfHB . 

of the edge of the wall on the side of a lawn > ihimi* 

after having made an angle along the wail, g«MQg, as I ^ 

thought, over it into a meadow on the other side. vE^ttf 

corner of hedge and ditch of that meadow was ^tamiasd: 

to discover the neat, but in vaiu. Looking, back te tiia^ 

spot where I thought they went .over the wall^ we dis*** 

covered that, they turned along the top of the wall, 

and went under the roof of a summer-house that was 

ceiled, below: haviog lifted i\p a tile^ there we faW: 

biisbels.of ants, with little sticks and straws, the fpsolt* 

of years of their detestable industry. A copper of water' 

was. made to boil .against the evening. It was tak€n4^r 

the , spot in a boiling state a^i nearly aa possible'^ ^v^ ) 

thing was prepared for the piirpoee, and by noodoiglll*'! 
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HMss^f a liaB(llaI<of tbl»i wetv kft^ve } and mjr itielon: 
beMl,'Wb»ch I wad actually upoa the point of giving up os 
lOili was auffered to proceed unmolested. The graateel 
eam^ therefore^ ought to be taken, espedtally if gaass 
^RMuid be n^ar tbe garden, to hunt out ants* nests, and 
toiilestroy them. 

.300. SFIDER.— -I do not know that the common spider 
does .any harm to the gardener, and I koow that it. 
ibniiiieally does good by kilUng the flies ; but there is a 
red spider wbich is very mischievous to vines, especially 
ivken under glass. If attended to, however, they are. 
easily destroyed^ and the destruction of them should .not. 
he ne^lectedr Plentifully washing of the trees with 
waJter is the great remedy, and« in hot-houses, syringes . 
ai^mnde nse of for this purpose. 

iSKtt. CATERPlLIuAR.-r.yery few more mischievous, 
crteturea. than thfis infest the gardens. In the first place,' 
it .is a most di^struotive enemy of fruit-trees^ apples,, 
pears, plums, qu^ices and medlars, but particularly apples 
and plums are literally flayed.alive by this nasty insect.* 
Ui^idreds of trees together are, early in the month of; 
Jane^ very frequently completely stripped of every leaf , 
by the caterpillars. Of their progenitors I know 
nothing ; but I know that they make their first ap* -. 
pearance in a web formed into the shape of a bag or sort r 
of wallet attached to the branches of trees. And this , 
hag is a smaU thing at first j but it grows larger and 
lai|^r as the .caterpillars within it increase in size. If 
you i»pen one 0(f these bags, a goodly tribe glads your 
sigtit I Md, if yoit l^ve t)iie bag 4iU thgpktef gplavs grow 



too big for U and open it thettiMl^^a, tlicy ^altf-ibtfllr.ti' 
eveiy direetiott, and strip tbe tree«f iti l#airoB. *Pnft««m^ 
tlon it not> kow«Ter« in this case, r^ry dilllcaU. Iftfeiiy^ 
come on espaliers, yon picktbe hog off as- b€>oA- ab yMt^ 
perceive it, and crash i€ nnder your foot. - If tbey'«0lift^ 
on standard-trees, you must take a ladder ; birt a beMf* 
way is, to load a gun with powder, and to blow the bags 
from the trees. If once they escape from l^e bag ^sM-go 
on their travels,' yon have no remedy. If you shake the 
tree and bring part of them to the ground, they crawl. ^ 
again. Lime has no effect upon them ) - and - your only' 
hope is, that your other enemies, the sparrows, will f^> 
thehr assistance in delivering yoti (Tom* these; andl'dO'" 
verily believe, that, were it not for the sparrow^; and 
other birds, these insects would nntke H n^xit^fai^ 
possible to cultivate gardens in England. ' They bav^' nd^ 
slugs and snails in America ; but caterpillars they have, 
and they sometimes strip an orchariiPof every one erf Its 
leaVeSi There are caterpillars whidh -InfesI ilfe--oib<> 
bages and the Swedish turnip, and some otlierhe^iiceoiir 
plants. These manifestly proceed &om' ttiebiitfeHljf;: 
but, unfortunately,. they do not make tHeir'appetoance'iti 
little pockets or bags ; but -you make the first diseoveff * 
of the honour of the visit that they are paying yb»hf'' 
perceiving their gnawings upon the e<^ngs of the leaves ' 
of Hie plants. Let them, alone for a littie wHH^, and ihcf 
wiH^o from cdbbage to cabbage unrtH' tfcereis^tiotahit' 
of leaf left in the whole patch.' They le^aV^ ydn the 
skeleton of a cabbage, taking away Idf the fleshy aod 
leaving all the bones; that is to say, 'th^ stalk -of ^e^ 
cabbage and the ribs of -tl^e leaves', nese'at^'.ibdst 
xulschi^o%NH|^lA^. thev are whc/tty- hisensible -to ^ 
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p«#«r» of lime : in beat ihtiy dleK^hi; Ave€ WSl* 'Df6C 
i j^ p wrc them ; frost is their bolf destroyer ; 'and many a 
time 'have > I prayed for 'winter ' In order to see an end of 
llicf caterpiHars* In' order -to niitigiite the mTsebief, and, 
indeed, ki 'li great meafiure fo- put a stop to itj look nar- 
rdvly amon^ your plaiits of 'the cabbage kiiid about the 
middle of the summer. If you see the butterflies busy, 
expect their followers in' doe time. Watch -the plants: 
aa soon as you see one attaekeel, take it . entirely up, 
shake the caterpillars from it upon the ground, put them 
to death with your foot, and carry the plant away to the 
pigs. 'Tis very rari^thiit the 'whole or any considerable 
ptft of a pi^ce^ of cabbages is attacked at once y and, 
tberefoFtf, you ftvay, in somc^ measure, guard against the 
iDMichiefs of tbn pernidous insect of which there are' 
several 6orts> sojfif^ ^>%en> son>e brown, some-smooth/ 
soKOe hairy> and all equally mischievous. . - . i 

S08. SNAIL.*^Frb« the cfurioos construction of .the 
snail,, it is ktto^n-' to- every' body in town as well as' 
oowitry. It is vevy n>isbhievous, aiid especially amongst 
fruit-trees, whereat annoys the fruit, as well as'the'leaf>' 
bwt particularly the fruit. It is a great enemy of the* 
apricot .and' the plum, both of which it will eat whether- 
IB the.gr^nor in the ripe state. It is very mischievous 
amen^tthe plants' -Ih the garden in general ;. butfts 
sice aftd ItahabH;^ (ind manners makes it -not difficult to^ 
<la8troy< - Its places of harbour are, behind the trunks .or 
Ixg llodbs of wall- trees, in a garden, or, round the butts' 
of the trees that'form the hedge of the outside ' of the 
garden. Snails lie in such places all the winter long,-and* 
Qtveratir tHl' they- are Warmed into Ufe in the spring.- 
Many persons have kept snails for a year or more nailed/ 



up in a box, and ka?t foaod tkemjiist as .lively afier^ 
wards as if tliey had never Awted.at aU. In wiater tioae,. 
in dry and ho9^ weather, snai)s should be routed oai( 
from all their fastnessesi and destipyed. This is the 
most effectaal way of guarding against their depreda-. 
tions ; for, when the leaves come outj they have shell^j; 
they are exceedingly cunning in^ availing themselves of 
that shelter, but though you finally discover and lull 
them, they spoil your fruit first. 

303. SLUG.— This is a snail without a shell, and like 
the snail, likes neither sua nor frosU Some slugs are 
black, others whitish, others yellow. > The great black 
slug and the yellow slug live chiefly upon worms, and do. 
not touch plants of any kind* The mischievous thing is 
the little slug that hides itself in the ground, or under, 
grass or leaves, and that comes out in the night, or in 
the rain, and eats the garden plants of almost every de- 
scription more or less, and sometii&es, pretty neady 
clears a field pf wheat. Slugs cannot live under the 
shiniag sun, nor ca<i they move about much except when 
the ground is wet or moist from dew or rain ; then it is 
that they come forth and spake up. for lost time. They 
are propagated amo|ifgst weeds and grass, and any thing; 
that afifords constant shade and tranqiMllity. A garden, 
constantly clean is, therefore, the most effectual preven- 
tion } but if they come, they must a)is^u(ely be killed, 
or you must give up your crop. The way to kill |hem is 
tjiis. Take hot Ume, in a powdered state, put it into a 
coarsish bagj ^nd, after night- fall, or before sun-rise, 
in the dew, or on the moist ground>go over their haupts, 
shake the b^g and let the fine powder, fall u])on the . 
ground : some little particle will fall upon every sliig 
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t^ is abroad ; mid every islilg tMal k touched wiUi tt^ 
litaie will die. If rain eo»e it will dettroy the power of 
the. lime, and then it will benecenaary, perhaps, for you 
to rq>eat the remedy sever^ different times. 

« 

304. ROOK- WORM. — This is an underground 
^emy -, a miner and saf^r. It b a short worm or long 
maggot, as big round as a thick goose-quiU, body white, 
sad head partly red and partly bladu It is a fact, I 
sopposi^ that the May-bug, or chafer, comes from this 
wonn. The French call it the ver kanmion, which cor- 
roborates that opinion. It attacks the roots of plants^ 
and If ill even attack the. roots of trees, and will now* 
and-thea d^troy some ypung trees. It will dear a 
patch of cabbages in a very short time. It is under? 
ground, and, therefore, not to be guarded again$t 3 but 
a garden may very soon be ridded (^ it. First, kill e^ery 
one that you meet with in digging 3 next, the^ moment 
yen see a plant' begin to flag, dig it up and take up the 
worm. If the worm be on its travels, you are sure thai 
it is gone towards the next adjoining plaiit> to the right 
or to the left. Pursue it both ways with the spade> and 
ten to one but you overtake it. A little persevemnce in 
this way will soon clear a garden of the reok-worm > 
but as to our fields, their crops would .be absolutely de-> 
VQured, in many cases $ or, rather, the fdants would be 
destroyed, were it not for the rooks, which are amongst 
the most useful of the animals in this country i and really 
it is too hard to grudge them a Uttle of the corn when 
they have so largely contributed towards brin|^ng the 
^hole of it to perfection. 

. .* ' 

305. BLACK GRUB.— It should be called the brpwi^ 
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gfab, 6ir it if tt0t l»tack. Initvivor&Mgs, it k hatf M)f 
betWMn a n>ok%if«Nnii and a> estef^iiliar* Itliea^tfniigi^ 
un^er the gnxHfcl^cAr die roits of the plaat in the day* 
tiroe> and cornea «fl 4it nighty eats tie plant off al^ t¥fe 
stem, or eats out its heart. This is a most perverse as 
welt ' as ^a most' peraleioas thing : it la not conteali like 
the otttecplllar; . the unM, or ^e slugi to feed up^n^lihie 
leavBt; httt it miisl needa bite out the hearty or just^nt 
off. the .plants lite 'hottoca. lAme has no power a^H 
it : nothii^ wili^icttep it off: no means hut taking i^hy 
the hand*: ioa'gavden'^ii^aj be done^ by examining 4i 
little, aboui^ the' gi>oo^d just round the st«n efeverf 
pirai; ibr- as soon 'as it^haS' destroyed one:p1ant> it gett 
ready 'for another for the ne^lt nighfs work. Inikgtt^ 
den, this thing. mey l^e destroyed^ dr kept down-; buty hi 
a field k is hnp^issible, and many a field has had its cTis^ 
^kaosl totally destroyed by this' ^ub. . ' 

$m> VffWOAmOtLht.'^This is a little ydlo^ wmm 
^hich> iStflill grOWlih/ is aboiit i^n iaeh long^ and it'tt 
called wlre^vorWb^caose it is very tongh and difBcalttii 
pinch asunder; H is b^sd in grass-land, and 4n old'^iift^^ 
grass in «rable:land'. A piece of land digged or ploag^ei 
up from b meadbw^or grassrfield, willy for a yeacortwe> 
bef^fi of tlilese wonn^ which carry off whcile fields i^T 
wheat som^tittves. > hx gardens they are- very destmc^vc^. 
Hhty attack iehtter-rdoted plants,- make- a hole onoae 
side of the tap-^root, and work their way upwards ^ 
tbey'come' tO'theheaplf. When they hAve dtme that, ^eff 
go to anoittier -platity and so om .You pereeif e w^stf 
they are at work, by the plant dropping Its^leaves^^aiiH 
the only remedy is, to watch the plants narrowly, and, as 
^oon fiis yim per c^ve'the^ips^of the leaves fee^nning 'to 
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#^, to lake it «p> and destraf tkeivorms. Theyal^ 
fliMeularly fond jof lettncef^tlttt lMiye.iieea IraasplAnted $ 
1^. 1 have' had witole rows: 'of kttooes destroyed by 
Aese worina^ in spile of every prei^tioii« 
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: ^. WOQD-IiQUSK---I« ftilitde gvey-cbloured ik- 
f$€t of a flat sjiape^ and iibaai twice as long as it is 
bw^d. When you tomeh.jt^ior. when it sees itself in 
fkoger^ it. forms, itself into a-baU, and .Tery. much re^ 
sonbles. a .Dutch eheeleji and is^ by, the children in the 
^KHintfy^ called, the chtHe^bobi Its navie; e£ tpood-Umu 
^omes firQvi Us habit: of) liviog and -breeding in rotten 
wood«.and under, bpards or. slabs that are lying upon the 
gioupd^.. but. it /also' hanats* very much the cradfis in 
bricks^ wA the ^oles in the jbinte of waUs; It feeds 
apon buds and blossoms, arid aL^ npod the fiftiit itseUl 
When Jt . • gets into, ; hotrbeds^t it Hdea; jroond" the edge of 
the frvf^i^, and does a'greatdeal of misdiief to Ibis plants^ 
«9pe€l^^.. wihea th^yiare; young. -Cabfaaf^e^tatves or 
i^Huqe^leavesrlaid in A hotted o# iigaiist tise edge of the 
ynik, viill intite ithem . to. take eheUer .as «[ plaoe of re- 
ti^atibr^he day, atti'the: dtlutidofiiona being committed 
m th9 might. You lift '.the leaves i& the^day-ihne and 
UU i^eitt 3. atid>.fiinher> as tot walls, the.gveat rfemedy is 
to keefp aU th^jointa weH poiDted^ and tOefiU up any 
<:vaoks that tb^re, may bieia the b£icks; 
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: 3Qa £AB^WlG«~This it a: noart pernicious ioseet, 
Whieh feeds on fl^ywers and oa J&ruit^ anft wbieh, if it con-» 
gregated like the ant, would actually destroy, every 
thing of this sort. Its favourite flowers are those of the 
maation:.kiiwl. } To peotect-vecy cttf ioui plants against 
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tbem, the terbte pot. their stages on l/eg6,9aiA sorroiiifi 
each leg with aelt«le of water eoaftaiiied in a dish whl^ 
is so cooatmcteii as. to aiinit the leg through the midtftie 
of It, seeing thai the car-wig is no swimmer. Otheri 
make little things of paper like extinguishers, and put 
them on the .tops of the stidis to which the camatv^a* 
stalks are tied. : The ear-wigs commit their depred&tioili 
in the night» aad thef find these eitiog^ishers most de^ 
iightlul retreats from the angry eye of man and fironi 
the huming rays of the sun. IVdie off the extiiiguisbei^i 
however^ in the morning, give them a rap over a basia 
of water, and theeajoymenta of the ear-^wigs are put ail 
end to at pnee. Ilaey are very nasty things itf fruit of 
the stone kiadj Mid .particiilariy 4he ^apricM. • 'Hie j^ itiake 
a way in at ihe foot*stalk of the fVuit, get to the stone 
and live then day and night; so that^ when youopen'4 
fiae apncot^..:yim frequently Bad its fine juice halil^ 
poisoned . )>y. ttiree or four of these nasty' insectiB^ As 
soon, therefofe, sis the waU-frait .begins to cbai^ fti 
coknu*, the tree should be well furnished with e^itin- 
gsushen made of eartridge^papter; and able to resist H 
shower. By great attention in this wi^ yt>u destroty 
them .all before, the fruit, be ripei enough ^r them to 
enter. But, one gpreat protection* against all these creep- 
ing dungs, is, to stir" the ground Very, fi^quently' along 
the foot of the walL That is their great place of resort; 
and frequent stirring and making the ground very fine, 
disturbs the peace of their nameiroasfuniilles, giv^s^thto 
trouble, makes them uneasy, aad fiftidly liarrasses theiiK 
tp^death. 

B09^ WAS^.«-^These are enemies of. another sort^ 
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aQ4> in some years, most troublescMiie thej are. They 
fix upon the finest frait, and, in some seasons, long 
before it be ripe. They will eat a green gage plain to a 
diell^ and> while they spoil your fruit, they will not 
temple to sting you if you come to interrupt their en- 
joyment. The first thing to do, is, to destroy all the 
lipps* nests that you can find any wliere in the neigh- 
bc^uriiood. These nests are generally in banks. Dis- 
cover the nest in the day-time, open it wiib a spade ^at 
night, and pour in boiling-water. There is a little 
bird, called the red-start, that destroys the. wasps ; but 
boys are their great enemies ; and about sii^pence a nest 
-ivill keep any neighbourhood pretty clear of wasps. But, 
the great remedy, is, to kill them wh^n they come t6 
the tree, and that is done in this way : you fill a pretty 
large phial half full of beer mixed with brown sugar : 
the wasps attracted by this, go down into the phial and 
never come out again. The phials must be emptied every 
day. If aiiy. thing like full, and put up again with fresh 
angar and beer. A string is tied' round the neck of the 
phial, which is thus fastened round some part of the tree. 
There must, however, be a considerably number of these 
phials attached to every tree. 

, 310. FLIES, — Great flies/ like the flpsh-fliesy feed 
upon all the softer fruits ; and even, upon apples and 
Ijefiffs, They are destroyed or kept down precisely, in the 
mti^nner directed for the wafips. Some persons, in order 
to preserve fine pears, cover tthem over with buntings a 
piece of which they tie completely over each pear ; this, 
is a very troublesome, but a very effectual, method. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 
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nefonmiUm of Shhihberiet aiid flmkr Gardens; aiA M 
PropfigatUm and tuKwaHortof the severAt i&rU of Sikfihi 
and Homers. '• 
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311. On this part of ray sabject it is not agrie^ableAoi 
xtij plan to be very minute^ exeepjt as to the serere^ 
kinds of shrubs and flowers, the lists of which I shall 
make as complete as I can : it is not for the u^e of 
florists that I pretend to write : but for the use of per^ 
sons who have the means of forming pretty gardens,. ap/( 
who have a taste for making use of these means i a .tas^e. 
which, I am sorry to say, has been declining in England 
for a great many years. 
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SHRUBBERIES. 

Sl9« As to the form t)f februbberieS/ or pleasure 
grounds, that mtist greatty depend upon adventitious t^- 
cumstances so various thsrt particular directions must be 
inapplicable in ttme cages' out oi teri. There are some 
things, however 'which' are general' to all'situsitidtitf, and, 
with respect to these, I shall offer iny opinion. Shrab' 
beries should be so planted, if they be of any coiksf- 
derable depth, as for the tallest trees to be at the back, 



lad; the lonrcst ia £poi^ : if cmM' oonld iiava oDt't^ Witt> 
pae. wonld.go, by alow degrees, frooi « dwarf KAlinia $0 
ft Cate^' or m Hnrse-^hesbut. Sueh a . 6lop€; ho wet^vr, 
KOuld reqoiceibe depth of a mitof and» thereferei tbaf 
B out of the quefition. If the shrubbery, be of narrow 
ipace> the best way is to hare no Tery tall shrubs at all; 
iad:t0^.he content, with an oiitside border of lilacs > or 
Iwids^ The walks> to be beautiful and ponvenfefnt, 
ibauld -be jof gravel of a deep yellow, well-sifted 'and laid 
ioim ih the aubstatottal: juanaef directed for the walks of 
tbe^cftchen-^rden. * Soch walks osinnot be kept in neat 
)ider withottt box edg^gs f * ^nd erery .thing velatiog to 
boK aid t6 edgings h^a been said inXhapler II. reltftii^d 
to ike waUcs of the kltdien*garden. ' . ^ 

Sis; Qravel walks art not to <.bc 'kaptin neat border 
mtheot being broken up once a year; 'and that one$ 
BUght to be about the noddle .of . the month of Miy; 
Ihtyare broken > up with a pick««xe> newly raked oter; 
>|idj(o]ifed with a stonerpller immediately afljer ihefoking) 
nd-nttt ^e. whole walk.at once ; .but.a bitiat&timdt sd 
0Mft'the,top be not dry when the i-oUer comtts^ upon it : 
bri.if it be^iti^Hl not 'bind* So nice a matter id this, 
tittt^lTm part be' prepared for rolling, and. ifithiharfd^ be 
catled off to.diMk^ . before. 1I be foiled, mats-mre laid on 
to Af^ it from the sun until their cctttrn to work. This 
b a matter of the gre^teit nicety : 4i very good eye is re^ 
qainsd in those who rake preyious to the rsdling^candthe 
ffsHltih must have a very ateady.hand> of there wiir be 
uofiTenness in the walk, ti blob, when properly laid^ is 
ceitamly one of the moal beawtifid ofajeeta in the worUh 
K profKr care have been t&ken in laying the foundation 
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of the walk, few or no weeds wiU ciNDe eneii ^mhseigtff 
kBtti if tbey sfaonkl they ami be eradicatod as «o«ri* 
tbey appears Some leaves will Mi even m Bnmmer^att 
th6 walk must be swept with a soft bro^m onee & fK 
week;* at least. . i 

314. But grew is ttiotber great ortuuneiit, and,|i«K 
baps, if kept in neat order, (be greatest of all. If jgiMl 
be about to be laid dowh, tbe groand should be well }e6. 
pared : if too poor to keep the grass frteb throogh shot 
Summer, it sboiM be made richer, juid always de^ 
moved. The next thing is, to keep the ground, wbadNT 
oik the sides of terraces, on a slope, or on a lerel^JW^ 
fectly smooth and even on tbe surface. To mow grsdl id 
not the way to have fine grass plats $ but to cut the twf 
from a common or from some very ancient and cltuAj- 
pressed pastuce where tbe herbage is fine. From Wht 
finest Downs, or from spots in our Commons, the tulf^ 
generaliy taken ; and, short graJss, as tbe gardeners etf 
it, is seen in perfection, I believe, no where but in Eng* 
land* The old DuiTa ,of Orleans, shewing sir PBoadsv 
EoBM his gardens at Chantilty, coming to a gnsd^$ 
said; here is something that you will like, at anynte; 
and then be told him that the turf of which tbe pisl Wu 
formed was actually imported from England, and i^t 
upon Epsom Down. The gmss cut vrith a turfing^w 
made for the purpose, is rolled tip, just like a piece ^ 
cloth, green-sward inwards, the strips are cut by a Une : 
and' cut into pieces of from tWo to four feet' long. Thise. 
are laid down in the fall of the year on the place where 
tbey are to grow: they are plaieed and pressed up very 
closely together,^ being well beaten down wUb .Uie \»A 



o^the spade as the Wodcfuan proceeds > and when the 
ffjbole is laid^ a roller of iron or of stone^ of sufficient 
ip^^ht, is passed over the plat* During the next winter^ 
Cf^e roust be taken to roll ag&dn when the ground is in a 
dry state^ after every frost. In the month of April, it 
will be necessary to begin to mow 3 for the grass will 
gfpw very welL Grass-plats are the greatest beauties of 
fbasure. grounds if well managed 5 but, unless you be 
jymlved not to spare the necessary expense for this pur- 
pbee 5 .'if you think tiiat you cannot have the perseverance 
•to prevent your plat from becoming a sort of half mea- 
4iom at certain tiqaes, the best way is not to attempt the 
.piag at all. During the 'month of May, grass must be 
iki»wed once 1^ week. Froni .the first of June, to the 
.mddle of July, and especially if the weather be wet, 
Imce a week may be necessary -, or, one mowing and one 
isnurdiilg or poling, and sweeping. The mower can 
OjpeiMe only in the d&o : he must be at his work by day- 
^h$, and the grass must be swept up before it be dry. 
. It 18 Ihe g^eral practice to mow every Saturday morn- 
ings and to pole or sward the grass; in the middle of the 
aiQQ^ to knock or<:ut off the heads of the daisies, and 
lOL Sake .away the castingis of theworms^ which are very 
Xfimblesoime in the greater part of grass-plats. Where 
the thing is well done, the worm- casts are rubbed off by 
a pole or rod the evening before the mowing is per- 
.fidrmed^ otherwise they, interropt the progress of the 
.ieygthe and take off its edge. A good short^grass mower 
is a- really ab}e workidan ; and, if the plat have- a good 
bottom, he will leave it very nearly as smooth ahd as 
even as tl^e! piece of gpeen: cloth which covers the table 
.M wlHGJb I am writing : it is quite surprising how close 
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a scytlie will go if in a band ihal knows how to whet it 
and use it. If^ however^ you do not resolve to have the 
thing done in this manner, it is much better not to at- 
tempt it atalL The decay of gardening in England mttik 
respect is quite surprising. 



316. It is very much the fiisbion to bave cbuapBOf 

shrubs, or independent shrubs, upon grans^plats : peG|ile 

must follow their own taste j but, in my opinion, notbiog 

is so beautiful as a clear carpet of green, surroniidsd ;wi& 

suitable shrubs and flowers, separated fmn it by wa)iir 

of beautiful gravel. The edges of grass^ wfaeiber i^^aisat 

walks or i^ainst sfarubberies, are sure to groitr oat, sod 

ought, therefore, to be kept in by trimnnng orpai^ni 

very frequently ', for the whole ought to be as smoothes 

a piece of cloth. If thistles * or . dandeUooES* or even 

daisies, come amongst the grass, the mowing of them sff 

is not enough, for each will make a. circle roaftd Ae 

crown of its root and will overpower the grais. IU0, 

however, is easily cured by cutting ^ese roots off deeply 

with a knife, and pulling them up. This, done duiteg 

two summers successivdy, will destroy the dm^tHkm 

and the thistles j and, as to the daisies, whkii have a 

shallQw root, they may easily be kept down, if sot ^dn- 

pated. 

316, In the fall of the year, aU shrubberies (iotke 
month of November) should hie digged completely ^ 
a fork : all suckers should be taken away^ all dead mbA 
taken out : all leaves carried off or digged in,^ and bIMor 
carried off than diggped in j for if digged ittr thqr ;Mri(e 
the ground hollow, and harbour sUi^ and odier viemdB* 
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JW ground sliCHild b#,iAade amootli, therefore^ vrhen it 
i8i,,^jggeA : aU -faares and rabbits kept out, for they are 
vei^ lOificlHeTims in shrubberiea, barking dnring the 
•P^ler many ^ of the treea of the most valuable kind. 
During Ibe summer, iluite sbould be two or three hoeings 
to prevent weed9 icom growing, and a nice raking once 
a week to take up any leaves that may have fallen 5 for 
«a"tiiee8 or flowers will be seen to advantage unless they 
stand upon a spot that is in neat order. Shrubs should 
not be too much crowded by any means 3 it cramps 
ihem la their growth/ maked their shoots feeble, makes 
their bloiMn imperfect^ and they hide one another : a 
shrubbery should not be a mass of indistinguishable 
parts j but an asatmblage of objects each dearly dis- 
tinguished from 'the other* The distribution should be 
4ii6fa as to insure bloom in every season that bloom can 
be had $ andj though shade is in some cases desirable, 
Boweritig shrtibs, to be beautiful, must not be shaded, 
taeept m instances so few as not to warrant the suppO'- 
'iitbn that there is ever to be a departure from the 
-general rule. 

317. If there be water^ every eye tells you that it 

ought to be bordered by grass ^ lur, if of larger dimen- 

8k>n8^ by trees the boughs of which' touch its very edge : 

bare ground and water do not suit at all. It was formerly 

' the' fashion to have a sort of canal, with broad grass 

^viiikB Dn -Ite sides, and with the water coming up 

to witiiin -a ftw inches of the closely shaven grass ^ 

and ceitaiaty f^w things were more beautiful than these 

' ttr WtLLiAH Tbmf&A had one of his own constructing 

I itt Us gaidene «t Moon Pakk. On the outsides of the 

o9 
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grass^walks were borders of beautiful flowers. I hae^ 
stood for hours to look at this canal, which the g<0o4- 
natured manners of those dajs had led the proprfbtofto 
make an opening in the outer wall in order that fciis 
neighbours might enjoy the sight as well as himsdf ; I 
have stood for hours, when a little boy, looking at fiiis 
object ; I have travelled far since, and have seen a great 
deal i but I have never seen any tfahig of the gardc^i^ 
kind so beautiful in the whole course of my life. 

; 318. The present taste is on the side of irregularity: 
straight walks, straight pieces of water, straight rows ef 
trees, seem all to be out of fashion *, but, it is also true 
that neatness ; that really fine shrubberies and flower- 
gardens, have gone out of fashion at the same tkne. 
People, however, must follow their own tastes in tliese 
respects i and it is useless to recommend this or tlittt 
manner of laying out a piece of ground. I proceed, 
therefore, to speak of the propagation and management 
of shrubs, in the first place ; and shall then give a list of 
the several shrubs, mentioning under each name imy 
thing worthy of particular attention. 



SHRUBS. 



319. Shrubs are propagated in just the sime wny tint 
fniit-trees are, by cuttings, by slips, by layers, bygrafi»- 
ing and budding in some instances, and, in every iastaaee* 
they may be propagated by seed, and that, too, wfthsait 
the same incopyenieace t^at t>c$turs in th«.cd$e offiuit- 
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Iiees ; because I know no instanee of a shrub the seed 
of which will not bear a flower like that of the parent 
l«e^ though I am not sure that this is the case in every: 
Instance. As often as they can be raised from seed, that 
is ^e . best, though in some instances the slowest way. 
Cuttings and layers, and the other methods of grafting 
mid budding* do not produce a plant so vigorous and so 
healthy aa if raised from seed ; and, though a great 
number -of shrubs are propagated from suckers, these 
suckers have all the disadvantages which was' mentioned 
when speaking of the propagation of fruit-trees. They 
ffffiA out suckers again, and, in a few years, if left alone, 
ftU.the whole ground with them. This is very con* 
Ifkuousin the ease of the lilac, which is always raised 
^^m suckers, but which may easily he raised from seed. 
y^aw proceed to give a list of the shrubs in alphabetical 
AvdeTj with a short description attached to each. 



LIST OF SHRUBS. 

S80. ACACIA> the ROSE.— Latin, Robinia Hispida.^ 
French, Robma^Roie, — A shrub- from North America, 
where it grows to fifteen or twenty feet high ; and, in 
June, and sometimes again in July and August, blows a 
rose*coloured flower hanging like bunches of grapes^ 
The leaves are larger and more rounded than those of 
the common acacia, or locust, but otherwise are just like 
them. The branches are covered with little prickles; 
.when of the first and second year : afterwards these fall 
off, but . this quality^ has given the species its name of 
itapidd, whidi means hairy. It is not altogether elegant 






in iU toirm, biU the benty ci its yovng bniBeh«^'-^itf 

lUxuriaal leaves* and, above alb ila^Uesite and abvmdaiii 

towers, make U one of the most deaisable aad^st^eiAei 

sbnibs either £6r the shmbbery^ bonfcer, orparten^j'aiHl 

the. facility of pnociiring and citUinttkig it fe an mi^ 

ditioml reeommeodatkin. Graft on the common noaci^ 

in just the same manner that you graft apples cnr peaw 

(see par. 909> for toogae-^n^iag), and, if yoin m^ltMmif 

difference at all, graft nearer to the ground than is ilMs 

recommended $ and draw the earth np with a hoe aboHI 

the clay that you wrap round ^e grafted plant, and tM 

will keep up a moiatness that renders the <^era(lod 

more sorely successfuL The pkuits wUl flower the finsk 

year, but, unless they are in a very shdteped sltmrtieB, 

they should have stakes drivea in alongside of ^emi-find 

should be tied to these, for they are excee^agly btiltle, 

and would be blown to pieces by one high wind, withent 

this precaution. The flowers come on the same year^ 

wood, therefore keep your plants shortened every year, 

if you wish them to flower low down ; but, if you haTe 

them on lawns, or buried at all in the shrubbery, let 

them have their way, only now*and'then.eUtthig out dkad 

wood or broken limbs, {t is perfeeHy hftfdy, and saf 

$oil almost suits it, th|»ugh, like most other thlogs^iit 

flourishes most in the finest soil. The Smoowm-uMMM 

AcACU.-^at. Mitnoia /if Zi6mdi»~.FV.vl9adeafi&re desoa^iM 

a green-house shrvib. It is Hot ranked by the bcrtaoists 

with the preceding, plant, but J put them tc^fetber' as 

acaciasj meaning to hav^e dope with thai genus, of pUoits 

when 1 haye floished this . paragraph. This phot if a 

native of the Levant, where it becomes a tree o£ thvtf 

feet high^ blows a r^^se^coloured flower in August It k 
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jKopagated eitker by sowing the seed^y or by laying ; 
aad^.io cultivation, it Fequires a fresh and rather light 
Monid ; 9ikd, if put in the opeii groi»d, should be very 

aarcfoUy protected from frosts and cold winds.* 

Sponob vrbb Acacia. — ^Lat Mimosa fametiana-^Fr, LAca*- 
ck ^e.JFam^ae, is also a green-house plant, but is rather 
less hardy than the preceding. It comes from Saint 
Domingo^ where it grows to about fifteen feet bigb. Its 
wood is white and hard, and its branches thorny ; its 
leaves are small, and shut up at the decline of the sun, 
as do those of several of the acacias, and in August it 
blows a small head of yellow and sweet-scented flowers. 

Propagated in the same manner as the last. Pseuoo- 

AcAciA, see Locust. 

321. ALMOND, common dwarf. — ^Lat. Amygdalus nana, 
— Pr. Amandier nain. — ^A hardy tree, originally from 
Russia^ growing about three feet high, and blowing a 
pink flower in March and April. Propagated by sowing 
in a nursery, or where they are to stay; but the best 
sorts are obtained by grafting either on the common 

almond, or on the plum tree. Silveb-leaved Almond, 

Lat.^. argentea^Vr. A. sating, is a taller sort, fi'om the 
levant, growing eight or ten feet high, blowing rose- 
odoured flowers in April, and having leaves covered on 
both sides with a kind of down, of a silver colour.— 
DouBLB DwiRV Alkond, Lat. A. pumila^'Fr. A, cL ftewr$ 
^\lesyiA a third sort, a smaller tree than the last, but 
with remarkably double flowers of a pale rose colour, 
appearing in May and often again in September. All 
these ^es are cultivated in the same simple maziner. 
"Ekey are hardy, and very handsome when in flower. 
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though th^ir not bearing leaves and flofwen at the ii|ai^ 
time, 18 a remarkable illuBtratioD of how much floweis 
borrow effect from foliage. Propagate by graftiiig.oir 
the bitter almoad/ or on plum^slodcs, and give nxf 
sitttatioD and almost any soil. Cut out dead wood wheait 
occurs, and that will be all the pmnihg necestoyto 
these plants. ' "^ 

[ 329. ALL-SPICE, CflroKna.— Lat. Calycanthm Floridui.^ 
— Fr. Calycanthe de la floride. — A hardy and exceedingly 
odoriferous shrub of Carolina, eight feet high, and 

blows a ruddy brown flower from May to August. r 

Fruitful Caltcanthus. — Lat. C. fertiUs,—Fr, C, fertile^ 
— ^^A hardy shrub of North America, three or four feet 
high, and blows a reddish brown flower from May to 
August. Both sorts propagated by layers ; but,, as ,tbey 
take root with diflicuUy, it is best not to remove them 
until the ttiird' year It likes a de^p and fresh soil, or 
still better, heath- mould -, and should not be quite ex- 
posed to the sun. If propagated from seed, it should. 
have artificial heat .to bring it up, otherwise it lies two 
years in the ground. 

33S. ALTHEA FRIJTEX.— Lat. Hilniais Sfnaeus.-^Ff. 
Ketmie dm Jardins.—'A beautiful shrtib^ A native of Syria, 
the Levant, and North' America, and of which there aie 
four varieties,. Me red,, the purple, thetoMtet and the sirlpid. 
It is a hardy late plant, coming into leaf late in. Jane^ 
and blowing throughout August and September. Hht 
flower comes at the side of the last year*s wood* as 
well as on the present year's wood; and its form is 
very mtu^h that of the Lavetera. It grows to eight o^ 
ten feet high, geoeraUy/in America, and will grow quite 
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•ilugli here. Indeed^ there is one now before the door 
4if the ftrm-hovte at the Duke of Devonshire's estate at 
Chiswick that is full twelve feet higb^ and that blows re- 
^nHaxiy every year. It ripens its seed here in an ordi- 
jMrSygood sunnner^ and^ though generally propagated 
from . cuttings or layers^ is far finer when propagated 
from the seed, which comes up the first year, and will 
do well even when sown in the open ground. The 
young plaats meike a late shoot in the fall of the year, 
wfaidi, if frosts come early, will be pinched by them, but 
you can cut down below this in the next spring, and your 
•plant is but the finer tor it. It is not' difficult to please 
as to solL 

394. ANDROMEDA the Marsh.-^LaU Andromeda poly- 
foUa.'-rFr, 'Andromhde d* Europe, ^^ A heath about one foot 
lugh, which blows a rose*coloured flower in May. It 
grows well in any soil, but prefers shade, and earth .which 
tt light, nourishing, and easy to penetrate. Propagated 
other by suckers or by dividing the roots, and does very 
wdl after transplanting, for which February or March is 
a better time than the autumn. When raised from seeds, 
sow iu pots under glass ; use a peat soil and cover the 
seeds veiy lightly over -, and put them in fresh pott when 
they are an inch or two high, placing them at such dis- 
tances from each other as shall suffer Ihem to grow 
. strong. 

3^ ANTH YLLIS the sdvery, orJupUers b^/tf.-Lat An- 
ii^WsbarbaJomi.-'Fr. AiUhUUde argente.-A shruh of Pro- 
^venceand the island of Corsica, which growsfour or five feet 
high« and blows a pale yellow flower in April and May* Pro- 

0$ 
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-IMgated by liyte»> ciilliiigift, 0iiekerft, or seedwited lUklir 
a frame. Likes rUA earth* and isa greea4ioii8e jfiM^ 



3^6. ARBUTUS, or Strambern/'treei — Lat. ^fM» 
unedo. — ^Fr. Jrhoitner untdo.^—K large evei^reca tfbn^ 
and a native of Ireland, which blows in September aai 
October. The flower is of a yellowish while, or red« it 
bears a fruit very mudi resembling the strawberry. Pro- 
pagated by layers, made in February, or the beginmttg of 
March ^ also by seed, sown immediately after it isTipe, 
in pots of lightish earth, which should be ezpoced to the 
aouth-east till the* seed comes ap. When the plants are 
four or &fe, feet high, they are planted in small pots, and 
put into a house during the winter till they are strong 
enough to put in the open earth. ' It is peculiarly, suited 
to lawns and shrubberies, where it makes a goodishowv 

and grows to the height of ten or Meen feet.«< hm^ 

paACHNB AasuTUs is another species, from the Levaat 
It has larger flowers of a deep red, but it is not sd hardy, 
and, if planted in the open ground, must be secured 
agaiost frosts. 

* « 

:s«7. AZALEA, the wlutefiomemL^LaL jizaleatimm. 
— Fr. jixalSa vu^aewr.— A pretty, aad hardy sfanib fon 
North America, about three feet high, and blowing a 

white flower in June and Jaly. Red*JlomerMc'^4j^ 

Azalea nudiflora, Fr. Azalia nudifiore, is a hardy shrub, 
also from North America, about three feet high, and 
blows in May and Junt-^-^Yellow-^wered. — ^Lat Jlsdto 
ponltca.-— Fr. AzoUa de pant. — A hardy shrub, found neir 
the Blade Sea. It is about three feet liigb, and blows in 
dMay. Projmgated by layers or by suckei8».|r1iich skoaid 



JMNt te moved natU tliey bilve liakeo root w«U« They 
liie* Uack headi mould ; but do wdl in ftoy garden aoil. 
Tlittie are all iwry onuuneotal ebrobs j they have none 
aC Ihem nUich kaf» bat the white Las the most. The 
flwvuar eomea at the ends of the braiichea» and resembles^ 
Mk fe^«Qi» that of the comaiosi hooey-auckle. Cut out 
dead woodj and that is all the pruniag you seed do. 

98B* BARBERRY^— Lat; Berberia euigarii.-^T. Fine- 
lier,*-^A thorny Itctte iodigaaous ahrab^ which bean a 
gnM nhundanee- of sanall oblong j^ bendesy and it is 
<er these, either f<>r piekling, or as an ornament, that 
the tree is plitoted in our gardens and shrabberies. It 
aeaerthi^as serves to make good hedges, and required 
Ae pruning-, and is contented with any soiL Propagate 
by, during the seeds, or by layers (which ought to remain 
tKo aeaanna befoce they are cut off from the mother 
I^ant) or by suckers. There is another sort, the Chinbsb, 
l»LSmetUilt. 

n9. BLADDBR-SfiNNA.— Lat. Cohttea Arb^ueems^^ 
Fr. Bgguenaudiar fatu^ Sini^^^ shrub of the s(Atth of 
Bnnce, Ilaly,aad:the Levant, which grows tea or twel^ 
feet high. It Uoiva a yellow flower during the whc^ 
sianmer, and bears the flower and the fruit at the same 
tiiie. ;Pc<^^iagated by layeri^, or by sowing the seed in 
rich and J:a(ber ahady borders, or in an old hot-bed, 
whfaie they m'nst stay till the foUowiag spring, wh^n 
thcf may be put in a nursery till' tlie autumn, or plantcjid, 
at once, where they are meant to stay. Likes chalky 
soiU^<«i^&ADnBa«SBviu Ori^/aL— Lat. Cohttea orm^ 
iaHi, Fr. Bfiguenaudier du Levant— A hardy shrub fr^n 



'^ 
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th« Levant* about six feet bigb, blows a ydlowlBh t«d 

ilowtr in June and July. Blai>dbb»Sbnna, gcarlkt- 

Jkwtr^d.'^ljiX. ColuteoL fminems. --^ ¥r. Baguenm^Ko' 
d' JBlAeojpM.— A hardy shrub, originally from Africa, about 
Ibnr £Bet high, and blows in July. These ^o latter are 
propagated in the same wmy as the first, aotd are eqita% 
hardy, and lilce the same soil. 

330. BLADDER-NUT, fi^e leaveiL — Lat. Sl€^»h^ 
fnnn^ia. — Fr. Staphylea d feuiUes ealdet, — A hardy ^oiii 
common in England, aboot fifteen or twenty feet hi^, 
and blow9 a white flower in April, May, and June.— "^ 
Bladdbb-Nut, three leaved.-^LAU Siraf^lea trifoU/u^ 
Fr. Siraphylea d trine femlles. — ^A hardy shrub from ¥ii^ 
gioia, not so high as the preceding one, and blows a 
white flower in May and June. Propagated by siH^ers 
planted in the aiitumo. Any s(m1 or situation suits these. 

331. BRAMBLE FLOWERING.^Lat. iiuiw« odors- 
tus, — Fr. Ronce odarante, — A hardy shrub, originally from 
Canada, five or six feet high, and blows, in June and 
August, a pinkish violet* coloured flower. Propagated 
by suckers. It likes a moist shaded. astuatkin. This 
plant is also called the flowering Raapberry. - . 

/ 339. BREAD-TREE. ~ Lat. itfe&a Atedaitach.^if. 
L* Jzeddrach dee jarrfiiw.— A green ^bouse' shrub of Ads^ 
which grows ten or twelve feet, high, and blows a white 
fioWer tinted with purple, in July. I^page^ed* by so#^ 
ing the seed, as soon as .ripe; in the oi^u earth ^ biit, la 
-a place sheltered Troth, the frost. Orangei^ti'ee earth 
suits its best. 
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3S3. BROOM.- See Gsnista. 

SS4. BUCK-THORN, the comwtow. — Lat. Rhamnus 
Mtdemus. — Fr. Nerprun jSxUemt', — ^A hardy shrucb from 
'tiie south of Eturope, eight or ten feet high. Blows « 
greenish yellow flower in April and' May, and bears a red 
berry. Propagated by seed, grafts,' and layers. Not par* 
ticnlar as to soil, but should be in a sheltered situation. 
Tfa«« are two varieties of this plant, the cofnmon, and the 
iof^ed-lekDed, and they are vei^y fit for shrubberies. 

335. BOX-TR£E.— Lat. Buxus sempervirens. ^Fr, BuU 
commun. — An evergreen shrub of France, England, and 
many other parts of Europe, which grows twenty feet 
hi^, and blows a yellowish flower iii April. Is most 
genetldly propagated by slips or layers, which will strike 
readily in the open ground, and almost any where. It is 
iQost commonly used as an edging to gravel walks, but 
it 18 also very handsome as a shrub, and is much used in 
sitaations where - shade and drip of other trees will 
aXSffw of scarcely any thing eUe. 

336. CANDLE-BERRY MYRTLE.— Lat. Myrka 
gale, — Fr. Mytica Gale. — A hardy shrub, common in the 
forest of Rambouillet, in France, four feet in height, and 
has a small red blossom, which appears 'in May and Jnne. 
FeofMigated by sowing, or by dividing the roots. Heath 
moiiid snits it best.-^^-CAxbLs -berry Myrtle, common 
•Ammcan, — ^Lat. Myrica ccri^tt.— Fr. Myrica de la Cmo^ 
^we.— A hardy shrub of North America, four or fiv^ feet 
high, and blows in May. The fruit is small, and covered 
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with a white dust. Profiagated by socken, or bf aedl 
sowed in pots. 

897. CAPER BUSH.'^Lat. Capparis jy«iMr.-^ir. 
Ollprier'de Pravenee. — ^A dimber, origiaally of P^PuveDce 
and the eoTiroRS of de Grasse and Toolon. It groKii 
three or four feet high^ and blows whit^ flowers in 
abundance in Hay and June. Propagated by seed or bjr 
li^ers^ but, as it is ttnder, the sure way to make layenis 
to coirer the stump with earth, aod then the sboois 
which come immediately from it take root easily. It is a 
proper green -house plant. 

338. . ■■ ■ ■ ', Lat. CamtlUa Japonica, — R. 

fUnmeltier iu Japon.^^A very beautifid evergreen gcesea^ 
house shrub, which blows in February and M»tk 
flowers double, semi-double, and single ; and there are 
the red, red*and-white, pure white, and the blush, wi& 
▼ariouB others that have be^i procured by art.- This 
plant, though strictly speaking, a gretti-house plant, may 
be brought to grow and blow in the open groimd^ if ^it be 
planted under a southern wall, and sheltered in tbe 
winier by inats or other covering. It likes a good'ridi 
fioiU l3iough it is the practice of the greatfiorists to grow 
it m a mixture of peat and good gatden mould, to tMek 
sone add a small proportion of sand. It is not liiffieidt 
.<)f peopagtt^n either by cuttings, layet i^, or by ^s^aag: 
if by cuttings, take off,, in August, ripened shoals of the 
preceding year's growth, to which you will let there be 
three buds. Plant a dosen or so in a pot of six w eight 
inchip^ diameter filled with sand or sandy loam; KJ9tfp 



,(he p0t imder « frame or a lumd-glaes wttMit boltiMi 
beat, and shade il frotxi powerful sun/ In . tfa^ ^fOg, 
f(m will find ihem pushing forth ; at least/ali such as 
inflre strttck. Give them water pieatifuUy when they are 
ia a growing state, and sprinkle their leaves also ; an^> 
.in the fitll> they will be fit to pot off, when you sh'oukl 
fdaat them singly in good'Bized l^ots well drained by plcbC- 
ing pot^sherdsat the bottom. By layers, proceed as is re- 
comn(iended in Chap.-VI. and graft in the manner re- 
oommended in that Chapter also, only ft is usual to 
omit cutting a tongue in the stock and the scion as there 
recomm e nded, because it is supposed to weaken both 
noie than they can bear ; but the greater attention is 
tequisite in the tying, so that the barks of the stock and 
^ ecion may not^ in the operation of tying, be re- 
auMTed from the point ^v^here you have placed l^m. I 
«IU only l-epeat, that, when growing, anii ivhen ih 
Avwer, this plant requires io be plentifully watered 5 and 
Ihat the broiling mid«<doy sun of summer it never likes. 

^30. CATALPA.— Xiat. Bignmia Catalpa.—¥r. Hg- 
^nue Cataipa^ — This is a shrub or ttee rising to the height 
of thirty or forty feet; and it is sufficiency hardy for 
^^fabo^ any part of the south of England. Its ficfwers, 
vhieb eoiooe like those of the horse cbesnut, but not 
•BBlii^ August, are far more beautifiil, and they arc peo- 
dalmiis instead of beiog erect, tn every thing else, this 
traes^ the reverse of the hore*chesnilt. Its leaf is very 
^ge« of a singularly bright green, which it preserves 
v|u)Uy tm&ded through the hottest summers, and until 
4ie coming of the frost. Catalpas should not be planted 
itt the shade. In very cold and wet (Summers they do not 
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blow bBoglAiid I tbejUowjboweJrer^veliiiies^peduiiis, 
oot of six I and^ if they never blowed ^ ally they oa^ 
to be coUimtedlDr the beauty of tbe le«£: Itisatree-of 
geeat dwability, as well ia tree as in timber. Hiey muljf 
be raised from layers ; but with much less trouble fireia 
aeed, which ean, at all times, easily be had from America, 
•which comes up the first year, and which attains a con* 
siderable height even daring the first summer. - 

340. CBDAIL^See JoMipaa. 

• " ■ . • ' ' 

dll. CH£RRy, the BIRD.— Lat. Prunus Padus.^ 
Fr. Cermer ^ grappe$. — A very handsome shrub, grom^ 
to the height of six or eight feet, and blowing in Ma|^ 
abundance ol white flowers ; these become fruit, some 
red and some black. It is a native of England, and is 
propagated either by seeds, suckers, or graftmg on tbe 

common cherry ; and it is not nice as to soU.r: ^Douau 

FLowsaiNO Cbbebt — Lat. Ceranu flore pUno — Fr. Cetimtr 
d grande fleurs, is another species of cherry. It produces 
a benBtifttl double flower in April, not so ctb^ndaiftas 
^at of the fonner kind, but much handsomer ; and the 
pkatnt is not so tall. Propagation and cultivation the 

same. Dw'abf Ambbican Cicbbby — Lat. Prtrnm Fs- 

fR*^— Fr. CermffT nainde Canada* — ^From North Ameries. 
.A dwarf shrub, not more than. three or four feet h%li, 
blowing small white flow.ers in April and May upon re- 
.lyvarkably sl^nd^ branches. Propagate in the ssjae 
manner as for the two last ; and give any soil or situatkm. 
These^ according to their respective sizes, aire very de- 
sirable in the 8hrubb<»'y and oq the lawn, and they are 
so hamlsome and so easy of cuUivatioii that no excuse 
can i^ell be found for not having them. 



W«: CISTUS, 6r ROCK-ROSE, the Idurel-leavtd.^ 
JikC^us taunfoiius.^Tr. Ctsie a feuiUes de Laurier,^- 
A hsBkdy shrub from the south of France and from SpMii, 
alKMit six fe^t high, and blows a large White flower ja 
Atofe and July.--= — -Oum Cisrus.^-Lat. Cuius LadamfttUM^ 
'^Ihf.Ciste'Ladan^re.'^A hardy and very beautiful shrub/ 
about six or eight feet high; and blows, in June and July, a 
beautiful loi^e white flawer, with violet spots in the inside; 
Propagated by cuttings taken in the summer, which takev 
root in about six weeks, if wiell ripened young wood be 
chosen for the purpose, and put under a hand-glasSi and 

not crowded together too much. Ctsrvs, the white" . 

tewed. — L.at. Cistus Albidas. — ^Fr. Cisie Cotonneux. — A 
shrub of ^the south of Europe 5 is three or four feet high,: 
laid blows a purplish flower in June and July. It will 
sometinaes live in the open ground, but it is best to keep 
so%ue plants in a house. Propagated by sowing the i^eed 
ift' April, in pots in a hot-bed ^ and when the youi^ 
plants baVe Ave or six leaves, they must be planted, sepa- 
rately, in very small pots, and put in the shade/ or in a 
sKaded bed, to strike. Also propagated by cuttings 
made ini summer. 

343. CLEMATIS, or VIRGIN'S BOWER. — I-at. 
Ckmatis viticella, — Fr. ClSmaiite bleue. — ^A hardy plant, 
common enough in gtardehs : it is a climber,: and is 
salted to bowers and trellis- work, or for other con-. 
spicuous places. Blows a bluish purple flower in July, 
aad August, and is easily propagated by. layers, or from 
the seed, which ripens in abundance, or by parting roots. 
Any soil will suit it. 
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344. COBAA, CUMBDHCL^h^t. Cobw 
Fr. Cobki Sawmeuieuxj'^A greea^house cUmbei!> orighiQttf 
friMn Mexico. Its branches will grow thirty or fosty, 
yards in length, and it blows> in August and Sept^mbei« 
a large and exceedingly handsome flower^ which m al 
first of a pale yellow, hot afterwards violet. It is^ 
{^thongh a green-house plant> as hardy as the passKUi 
flower, and, like that plant, will run oyer a great eiUmA 
of wall in one summer, blowing abundance of its mag- 
nificent flowers, and ripening seeds in a pod of the sise. 
of a walnut } then, if not very well protected /rotn frpsl^ 
it will die down. But it is so eaffliy procured esth^ 
from seeds, or cuttings, that no one need be long at a 
loss, if his fdant even perish during the winter. In 
green*houses of small extent, it almost prevents your 
having any thing else, so much room will it occupy in a 
short time ; therefore it is generally seen in the larger 
conservatories, where i% makes a great show for two. 
months. 

345. GORIARIA, or MYRTLE-LEAVED SUMACH. 

— Lat. Coriaria Myrtifolia, — ^Fr. Redout h feuiUe$ de myrit 
•—A hardy shrub from the south of Europe, that blows 
in April.- Propagated by suckers, and also by seed. 

346. CYPRESS-TREE.r-Lat. Cupreaus Sempermm^ 
•— Fr. Cy^s eommtin. — A hardy shrub from the Levant; - 
grows fifteen or twenty feet high, and blows a yellow 
blossom in May< The wood is hard, and of a red colour, 
with a very sw^^t seent. 

* . . . 

347. CYTISUS, or LABURNAM. — Lat. C^tmu 



Lakumum — ^Fr. CyHa df» Aipe»,^^A hardy and iMUddseme 
tree^ originally from the Alps^ twenty or thirty feet hi^, 

md Mows a yellow flower In May and June. CtTistis, 

COMMON. — Tj^U Cytisus SessiSifoUus. — ^Fr. CyiUe d feuilles 
temles, — ^A hardy shrub of Prtivence, twelve feet high, 

biows a yellow flower in May and June. Hairy Cr- 

tisus. — Lat. CyUsus hirsutus. — Fr. Cytise velu.—A hardy 
«brab of the southern parts of Europe, smaller than the 
eommon cytisus, and blows a yellow flower in June. All 
the three sorts propagated by sowing the seeds in pots 
or in flow«r-bcds, where they must remain until the 
following spring, when they must be put in a nursery. 
They grow well almost every where, producing amazing 
quantities of blossom and of seed. They require no par- 
ocular management, and are proper for the inner parts of 
jbrubberies. As they produce their flowers from spurs, 
which eome all along the old- wood, prune no more than 
is neeeasary • to neighboaring trees or other things^ and 
cat out dead wood. 

348. DOGWOOD, or CORNELIAN CHERRY.— 
Lat. Comu$ Mascula — Fr. CgmouUler unite.-— A hardy 
shrub, from Austria, fifteen or twenty feet high, and blows 
a yellow flower in February. Propagated by suckers, 

which are taken and planted early in the autumn. r- 

BoGwooD, Ambbican. — Lat, Comu» /^Torirfa.— Fr. Cor- 
nwiUer h grandea ^fieurs.-^^An equally hardy plant from 
.North America, but it there sometimes rises to the 
height of forty or fifty feet* Grows at the ec^s of 
woods, and blows large white and pink flowers at the 
e&ds of lis branches in May and June. Pix»pagated from 
seeds ; and but little known in England. 
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350. DIOTIS SHRUBBY.— LaU DioUs candidMmOf 
— Fr. Diotii cotonneuse.'^k hwdj Bfarub from Siberia^ 
eight or nine inches high^ and blows a yellow flower ja 
August Propagated by. layers^ and cuttings , will df) 
under a hand-glass. Likes a stony soil. 

351. rONTANESI A, pAiMyrea-feaccdr.— Lat Fontonaw 

phiUyreo'ides. — Fr. Fontanesia dfeuilles de Jilaria, — A hardy 

shrub from %ria, ten or twelve feet high^ and blows a 

■ .1 

white flower in May. Good to put against walls^ for the 

purpose of hiding them. Propagated by suckers^ cuttings, 

and also by seed. Does well in almost any soil^ if it be 

not too moist. 



35^. FUCHSIA.— Lat. Fuchsia comnea.— Fr. 
icarlate, — A pretty tender shrub, a native of Chili, wlierfe 
it grows to the height of three or four feet. Its y^i% 
branches are delicate, and of a deep scarlet colouryieai^ 
the tips of its leaves 5 and, throughout the summer 
months, it blows numerous little pendant flowers, tin 
upper part scarlet, and, towards the lower, beconfting'^ 
a bluish viblet. The young shoots strikeireely under i 
hand-glass, which should frequently be tilted up a WSk 
to ghre air. A mixture of good loam and peat suits tbeiB 
well. The green-house is the proper place for this 
plant, though in the summer it will do*well turned out 
into the open ground, and will even live through a mode- 
rate winter in England, if cut down and carefully covered 
with litter 5 but it is generally potted in the beginning df 
October, and then^ having taken root, is placed in it^ 
winter, quarter?. 



Sj»3. GENISTA, or BROOM.— Lat. Gemtta imctijria.-^ 
Ih. GenSt cL balaig. — Hie common yellow broom every 
(m€ knows ^ and the effect of it in a shrubbery n^ed 
flbardely be described. There is a white sort. Genista 
cXbdf 'which is very handsome.' These blow in May ^ 
and are propagated without any difficulty from the 
seed. Sow them in rows not far apart, in the spring, 
ttid keep them cleanly weeded when they are smalL The 
'friiite sort is remarkably handsome for a full month in 
Hie spring of the year, and should, by all means, form a 
part of the shrubbery, though it is rather too tall to be 
immediately in the front row. 

354. GERANIUM.*— Lat. Geranium.— Fr. Geranier.-^ 
The botanists have found geraniums in almost all 
efmntriea^ some . herbaceous, some woody, some fibrous- 
rooted and flpme tuberous-rooted 3 but t shall leave ail the 
sest mimentioned, that I may have the more room to 
speak of the two or three smts that I deem the most 
Qknamental, and, in every way, the best deserving men- 
tion in this work. The English florists have become 
telebnitedfor their collections of a vast variety of green- 
house geraniums, which equals or surpass, in number 
that of the amicula/ and which certainly does include a 
set of flowers of unrivalled beauty. This plant is, among 
Sogliah florists, what the tuHp and hyacinth are with the 
Batch florists : they spare no expense in erecting propa- 
gation*housea and conservatories for it, they have shbws 
of it, they give a high-sounding name to every new 
variet]^, and whole works hate been published laudatory 
<tf its beauties^-^The common «ear2e^ and the tpjr-feai^ 
are the only two sorts thit I shall, particularize. * The 
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Best U w«U knovrn jn mcMrtestdeiia. It ia a tuiody 

plaai» though iU. wood is of a 8U(wtil«Bt nature and i^ boI 

a match for our winters in the open bir ^ it grows to tka 

liei^ht of four feet or snore in good ground in EnglsHly 

and much higher at the Cape of. Good Hopeor in the 

south of Africa> where it is indigenous. It fass laige 

down^ soft leaves of a beautiful luxuriant green, planed 

at the end of loot^^talkauand it bears its flowers in searkt 

bouquets, or bunches, at the end of fbot-stalks kmgcr 

than those of the leaves. It will spread to a great widlii 

when planted out, and in a good warm summer. I haf^ 

had it at Kensington full five feet over, and covered with 

blossoms from the middle of June to the middle of 

October. It is said to like a tight rich mould best* Bidi 

mould it does like, but I fltever jEo^md it- do otherwise dan 

well in the deepest and stiffest garden mould that I hare 

occupied, and I have oooi^Hed some of the stiffest that I 

ever saw in my life. In its. native coimtry it likes saod, 

because it has nothif^ else i but I look upon it, that» a 

gerankim in African sand under an EngUgh mn, wobU 

become a v<ry poot thing indeed. Gravel suits it iU,s> 

do also the ei^tremes of ohalk or day, bat a good dsfrtlL 

of mould over a bed of either of these latter^ with wsU" 

rotted manure and good tilliigi^ ir^l midce a veryiiae 

geraniumi and will keep it in blossom four tnonthstf 

the year. As it is infalliby kUled by h9rd.fiost,'Ualsa 

most cautiously covered over with litter and soats, die 

way to perpetuate it that I .geuerally follow is this: in 

July take some cuttings of young wood that is ripwsfi 

and put them in separate pots of nice mouldy obserfo^ 

to have two joints below the earth and one abofeit* 

Thei^ .plunge the pots.qp to.thwrimsin aliotdied«f 
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ittoSerate beat. Shade them with mats^ but do not give 
^ fer a day or twoy and then give a] lUtle water and tar, 
bbt let the water have stood in the wateriftg-pot exposed 
to the sun for three or four hours before you give it. 
When you find they have struck and are growing well, 
fe*pot them and place them in the open air, but in a 
ihady situation, with hoops over them that yoii may. lay 
itets on. Put some siftiogs of cinders 6n the ground 
hrfore you place the pots on it^ and this will keep out 
worms. In this place, let them recover the re-pottingi 
which they will soon do, and then they are nice fresh 
and convenient-sized plants for the greeu-house, where 
they will blow in the winter, and in the following May, 
<riB be your supply for the open ground. Ahother way 
tf propagating is by seed, of which you may generatBy 
gafher abundance in July, and, if sowed ^directly in good 
earth and in large pots plunged in a hot-bed, wiU come 
lip directly, and, being potted out singly in three weeks 
fcom the time of coming out, and again carefully ma- 
naged (though not forced), will be fine strong plants by 
the end of autumn, and handsomer in form than those 
raised from cuttings. Put them into the green-house in 
September, or earlier if the weather be cold, and observe 
^t you cannot give too much air, nor keep the place 
"too fi^e from damp. Want of air and dampness being 
^ two main destroyers of these plants. If their leave's 
'ten yellow, be sure that there is not air enough j and, 
^ their joints become mouldy, look to dampness as the 
cause. Prune off dead branches, and always keep the 
plant , bushey, for otherwise it becomes a long homy 

^ngj with a small head and few flowers. ^The try- 

'IfeOMd .geranium h a pretty Httle trailing plant/ ttrith 
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tbio branches of a brownish green hue, and litde smooth 
rather fleshy leaves of a dark green with a broad run of 
bkek near the outside edge, and of the shi^^e of an tif» 
leaf. It blows clusters of pinkish flowers tfaroughool 
the summer months j is tender/ but does well la the 
green-bouse, or in any parlour window of good aspect 
Propagate it by cuttings as you do the last-mentioned ; 
and train it up a little ladder, getting wider and wider ai 
it gets high ; prune only dead branches. A mixture of 
yegetable manure and good mould suits it welL 

. 355, I , •• 1— Lat. Gordonia Fubescens, — Ft. 

Gordania Pubescent, — ^To which Bertbam, the discoverff 
of it, gave the name of Franklinia. This shrub is s 
native of the southern States of An^erica. Its flowers 
are magnificent, and it grows to a height of from ten to 
twenty feet. It is deciduous') and the seeds of it must 
be had from Apaerica ; for though it would blow here 
very well, it would not ripen its seed. It has long stood 
the climate of Pennsylvania, where the winters are mnch 
more severe than they are in England. 

356. GEORGIA BARK.— Lat. Pmkneyea Pubens.-^ 
Fr. Pvnkneyea Ptf6e(C«i<.— This is a singularly beauUfol 
shrub, bo.th as to leaf and flower i grows to the iieigfat 
of twenty feet; but must be tender, because it. appesrs 
to be confined to the southern States of America. It was 
discovered by M. Migbaux in 1791, who, gave it the 
.name of Pinkneya, in honour of Mr. Pinbnsv, who ha^i 
. been ambassador in France. 

357. GUELDER-ROSE, -^ Lat. Fthumum opuius.-^ 



Vn. LIST OF SHBUBS. 

Ar. Fiome ohierj-^k shrub Common in most parts of 
Europe, is five or six feet high^ and blows a larg^ round 
wkite flower like a ball of snow« in May and June.. Pro- 
pagatisd by seed^ but' most frequently by layers or 
suckers. Not at all particular as to soil. 

r — 

358. HARE'S-EAR> shrubby. — Lat. Bupleurum Jru- 
tieonim. — Fr, BupUvre frutescent — ^A rather tender ever- 
f^ireen abrub of Provence, and other parts of the south 
of Iprance. It grows to the height of five or six feet 
and blows a yellow flower in July or August. It is very 
pietty, and' suited to winter shrubberies ; but requires to 
be placed so that it may not push out too much in the 
summer. Propagated by sowing the seeds in light earth 

r 

•s soon as they are ripe« or by cuttings under a band* 
glass. 

359. HONEY-8UCKLE.— Lat. Lonicera capHfoUa.— 
ft.ChivrefeuUledesjardins. — ^A trailing shrub of £ngland> 
France, and other parts of Europe, which grows against 
walls or trees, and blows a reddish flower from the end 
of the spring to the middle of summer. Any soil suits 
it, but It does best exposed to the sun. Propagated by 
layers made at any time of the year, or by cuttings put 

in in the spring and autumn. tHoney-sucklb, Red- 

atEBiBO.-^Lat Lonicera i^lpigena. — ^Fr. Chhre-fetiUle des 
^Ipet, — A climbing shrub, three on four feet high, from 

Switzerland Blows a red flower in May. Honey- 

ftVCKLR, the Ptbenban.*-— Lat. Lonicera Pyrenaica^^^Fr, 
Ch^cfeuUle des Pyrinies. — A climbing shrub of the 
Pyrenees, three or four feet high, and blows, in May, a 
flower that is red on one side;— -"-^Honey-suckle, the- 

a 



Tnimpei,—LaL Lameera ««iip€r»ir«iM,— Fr, Ch^pre-fuiMe 
ton^mirB veri.— A cUinbiiig evergreen shrab from Nortk 
America. Blows^ from May till Auguat^ a flower whie^ 
if red on the outside^ and yeUow in the inside. ''Projpttf 
gated by layers and cuttings. Any soil suits them.— -— 
HoNST-sucaLS, the Tartarian.-^^LaLt, Lonicera Tartarica^ 
Fr. Chameiermer de Tartarie. — ^A shrub> originally &om 
Russia and Tartary^ which grows to the height of fire 
or six feet^ and blows in March and ApriL As the seeds 
are one or two years in coming up, it is best to propagate '! 
them by layers, which may be planted where they are to 
stay at the end of eighteen months. They do not like ** 
the spring frosts, but hard winters do not hurt tiiem« 
Any soil suits them, but it is advisable to put them in a 
good situation and in a warm soil.— — — Honxt-sucklb, ^ 
Yell&w-ftowered, — Lat; DierviUa lutea. — Fr. DierviHa a 
Jleurs Jaunes,—A hardy shrub from North America, two 
or three feet high, and blows a jellow flower in June. 
Fropagajed by suckers. Any soil or situation agrees 
with it. 

360. UAWrHORS,W/ute.^lait.Me8pibuOxia€antha,^ 
Fr. "SifiuT Aub^ine, — ^A shrub common in many parts of 
Europe, which blows a white flower in May ; but enojigfh 
of it has bben^said in paragraph 39. But, besides befbg 
a most useful plant for the purpose of making hedges, it 
is also an exceedingly ornamental shrub, having foliage, 
flower and fragrance to delight our Qeoses early in the 
month of May. Propagated from the seeds which ripeo 
plentifully. Gather them in the fall -, keep them all the 
wi^iter in sand, and sow in the spring ^ and^i in tWo yeait 
your plants will be fit to go out. 



^1. INDIGO, 8krubby 6«tf<ard— Lat. Jmarpha fiuH- 
maj^-'Fr. Amorpha ileoL — A ratber hardy shrub of Caio- 
lina, lea foet high, aad blows a violet-coloured flower ia 
June und July. Propagated from seed and from cuttings. 
^y Aotl-will do for \%, but it prefers a light and 
pHTetty soil, aqd a warm situatioii. In severe winters 
ltf«quire» sheltering. 

362. IVY.— Lat. Hedera helix, — Fr. Lierre commun,-^ 
^ hardy climber, common in Europe 3 blows a whitish 
Sower in September and October, and is useful to cover 
old walls.-— H. CaTiatieTisiSj or laisu Ivy, is the best sort : . 
both are easily propagated by layers or cuttings. 

363. JASMIN^ common white, — Lat. Jasminum officinale, — 
Fr. Jasmin commun. — A shru.b of the coast of Malabar, 
which grows ten or twelve feet high^ and blows a sweet- 
scented white flower from July to October. Propagated 
by suckers. Any soil suits it, but It likes a light and 
vf^rm one best. It is generally trained against walls or 

trellis-work, and will there grow to a great height. 

Jasmin, yellow Italian. — Lat. Jasminum humile. — Fr. Jasmin 
f Italie, — ^A shrub which grows four or five feet high, 
and blows a yellow flower from July to September. Cul- 
tivated like the white jasmin. 

364. JUNIPER-TREE, or red cerfar.— Lat. Juniperus 
^rgmiana. — Fr. GenSvrier de Firginie.— An evergreen 
tree from North America that blows in May, and pjro- 
^hices a little blue berry. It grows to forty or fifty feet 
^h, and delights in peat soil j but is not very nice as to 

that. Fhcbnictan Cibdar. — ^Lat. Junipents Phcenicea, — 

^. Qenhfkr de Phinicie.'^An evergreen shrub from thef 
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•outh of Europe^ whicb blowa in April, and prodoetM t 
yellow berry. It grows to about six or eigbt feet i^^ 
JvNipBB, ike common, — ^Lat. Jumpents commums, — Fr. 4e^ 
nhmer comrnum, — A shmb common in Englsmd ; and biMfii 
a fruit of a blackish blue colour. Pn>pagated by cuttiB0| 
and suckers, and, also, by seed, which comes up till 
second year, and should be sown in garden mould ibiim 
with sand. The two foregoing should be propagated iil| 
the same manner. ' 

365. K(£LREUTERIA, pomcM. — Lat. Kaheuiem 
paniculaia, — Fr.Kalreuteria pa$ucuU, — A hardy shrub, tenor 
twelYefeethigh,originallyfrom China, which blows a yet. 
low flower in August. Propagated by seed, and requires gresl 
care for the first two or three years. It is also obtained by 
cuttings planted in February in pots,and put into a hot«bol 
of moderate heat. They take root in about a months and 
should be separated in the autumn. 

366. LAUREL, or noeet-bay, — ^Lat. Lauirus no6i/M.— -Fr. 
Laurier commun. — ^That common evergreen which we see 
now in all parts of England forming the underwood to 
high shrubberies, and the fore-ground of low ones. It is 
a native of Italy, but is hardy enough lo stand the 
winters of the southern parts of England well, though in 
the North, and particularly if on high and exposed 
situations, it will not outlive a very severe winter. It 
blows a yellow small flower in May ^ and is easily pro- 
pagated by layers. It grows to ten or twelve feet high, 
when in a sheltered situation, and is more particular as 
to this matter than as to soil. Under the tall Scotch 
$rs in Windsor great Park, immediately adjoining that 
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kneneal of all 6p(Hs> Bagshot Heathy there are laurels 
f0 eigfat-aiid-tweDty £set high ! I never saw them any 
wfinere so large as there.— — Pobtuoal Lavbel. — Lat. 
frmi^us LugUanka, — Fr, Cmigier ^zarero.— Another ever*- 
(reeD> and common enough in England. It is from Portu- 
pi, and blows a white flower in June and July^ and then 
induces blackish berries^ thiqly. disposed on its flower^ 
stalk, b will grow to twelve or fifteen feet high (and much 
higher when raised from seed,} forming a round full head 
like an a|^e-tree> and having a no inconsiderable^ though 
tery short, trunk. Propagated^ from layers or seed^ the 
Sfed should be sown as soon as ripe in beds. Any soil al- 
ibost will suit it, but it likes a good deep one best.-^ — 
hkUKBh Ax«EXANORiAN. — Lat. RuscHi racetnoius, — Fr. 
fngon d grappesr^An evergreen shrub from the south of 
Burope, which is about two feet high, blows, in June and 
July, a flower of a yellowish colour, and the fruit is a beau- 
tiful red foerry. It is propagated by seed but most com- 
monly by separating the roots (which should be strong) 
hi February or March. It likes a sandy earth, and will 
thrive in a shady situation. 

367, LIME TREE,— Lat. Tilia europaa.—Fr, TU- 
kuk de Uollande. — ^A hardy tree of England, France, 
Sweden, and other parts of Europe. It would g^ow to a 
good height^ except that it is generally kept short in 
gardens, that the branches may grow thicker and form a 
shade. Blows a yellow flower in May and June. Pro* 
pagated by cuttings, and sometimes by seed, and likes a 
soil of good depth. 

568. LILAC, common. — ^Lat. Syringa vulgaris. — Fr. 
Xibu cammun. — A shrub from Constantinople, about 
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twel^re feet in heigbt, blows^ in May^ a Tiolet-K^oloanid^ 

or white, flower. Lilac, Cfanese, — ^Lat. Syringa Xjht- 

neniu. — Pr. LUas hybride. — A shrub originally ftom 
China. Has a yiolet-coloured flower. Not so tall as the 

foregoing. ^Lilac, Ptfrnon.— Lat. Syrmga Fernca.— 

Fr. lAlas de Per$e. — ^A shrub from Persia, about eight fcet 
high, and, in ^^y, blows a light purple flower. They 
are all to be propagated by shoots, suckers, or layers, 
and they like good deep soil. They are very proper for 
shrubberies, but the first sort ip particular is too tallibr 
the fronts of them. 

369. LOCUST.— Lat. Paetido-acacta.— Fr. JRo6inicr.— 
A timber*tree of North America, which I mention here 
on account of its being one of the most ornamental of 
bur tall shrubbery trees, both owing to its handsome 
foliage, and its handsome and abundant clusters of white 
flowers. It is propagated from seed, which is sometiiiies 
ripened in this country. The plants come up the 'first 
year, and, in the fall of the same year, may be planted 
out where they are to stand -, though it is certainly better 
to give them one year in the nursery, cutting them down 
to within a couple or three inches of the ground every 
time you transplant. Their only 'enemies are bares and 
rabbits, and, if planted out young in a place where these 

• vermin abound, expect not to preserve your locust trees, 

370. LOBLOLLY BAY.— Lat. Gordonia Lasyantfm. 
— Fr. Gordonia d feuilles Glabreg.-^Thia is an evergreen 
which rises to the height of fifty or sixty feet in America, 
bearing a white flower, in size and shape very much like 
that of thedw^f or round tulip. I have never seen one'of 
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^m ia JSogland. and I suppose that it is about, as ten« 
Het as the Magnolia Grandiflora^ as it comes firom tlie 
southern Stales of America. 

37 1. ■ Lat. Symphoricarpos pcarvixlora,-^ 

Ft. Lonicera Symphoncarpos.-^A very pretty dwarf shrub, 
that comes out into leaf more early in the spring than 
any other that I know of, and has a leaf of singular 
beauty. I raised, the year before last, great quantities 
fiom seed got from America. The seed lay two years in 
the ground ; but the plants, grew surprizingly after they 
eame up. It blows in Augusf a minute but pretty and 
pendant rose coloured flower, which is succeeded by a 
small red berry. This is a very pretty shrub, and easily 
pro];)agated from layers, of which every plant affords pro- 
d^ious quantities* 

' SW. MAGNOLIA. — There are seven sorts of Mag- 
nolias, all of which come from North America: They 
are called, first. The Magnolia Qrandiflora, some of which 
have white and some purplish flowers. It grows in the 
southern States of North America to the common height 
of our elms. It is rather too tender for exposed situa- 
tions in England, and is generally placed against a house 
or a high wall facing the south. ' I have, however, seen 
them standard trees, and of considerable height. Its 
flowers are magnificent, indeed. They are shaped some- 
what like the flower of the tulip, and burst open like the 
tulip. The petals are from three to four inches long, and 
the flower sometimes, when quite open, forms a circum- 
ference of more than a foot, or approaching to a foot and. 
ft half. From the centre of the petals there arises a 
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ilower-pod somewhat in the shape of a pioe-ap{^ whirii 
c^iens when the seed is nearly ripe, and the seeds eoae 
out from the sides of this seed-pod and hang' suspeadt^ 
from it from a little sort of string. This magnolia is mi 
evergreen, and has long, large, and beautiful leaves. AA 
magnolias may be raised from the seed ; but that seojl 
must be brought from the country of which the treeJs a 
native. The seed comes up the first year in the natoial 
ground, but the seedlings must be carefully prote^cd 
during the winter for a year or two. — Second, Mag* 
noUa tripetella, which the Americans call iim6re2to-fr«e. 
This tree is hardy, and will grow as a standard in any 
tolerable situation in EUigland. The leaves of this tree 
are some of the largest and finest in the world. I have 
some now each of which is about twenty-one inches long, 
and nine inches wide in the middle. The flower is white 
and has three petals, each of very great length and 
breadth. This tree loses its leaves in the £^11. — Thffd,. 
Magnolia atummata. This is another variety. It is hardy, 
and will very well endure the climate of England. — ^Fourth, 
Magnolia cordata. This has rather a round leaf, and has a 
yellow blossom. It is about as tender as the Magnolia 
Grandiflora. — ^Fifth, Magnolia auriculata* — Sixth, MagnoUa 
macrophylta. Both varieties of the great magnolia or mag- 
nolia grandiflora,and both about as tender as that — Seventh 
Magnolia Glauca,or small Magnolia. This is perfectly hardy, 
grows in Canada, and in all parts of the United States of 
America, and is a shrub, take it altogether, excelling 
every other. It is called the glauca on account of the 
bluish colour on the under-side of its leaves, which are of 
a bright green on the upper side, and have the solidity 
and characteristics of the laurel, though the tree is 
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^feci^iotts* It rises to the height, of ten or twelve feet i 
ifars a flower ef the , shape of the dwarf or rouad tu1|p. 
ll is about the size also of the flower of the dwarf tulip, 
opens by slo'w degrees, and emits an odour the most de- 
I%htful that can be conceived 3 far exceeding that of the 
mse $ in strength equal to that of the jonquil or the 
tidberose, and far more delightfuL In the country where 
tioB tree ^rows, a clump of them scents a whole wood. 
13ie tree continues to bear flowers for a long while, two 
months, at the least 5 for the flowers succeed each other, 
some being mere buds, while the petals of others are 
dropping. This tree will grow in almost any ground : 
as it is generally found near swamps in America, I 
thought that it required a low situation in Englandi, until 
I saw upon a sand-hill partly covered with heath, in a 
garden which belonged to Sir Herbert Taylor near 
St. Ann*s Hill, one of these magnolias in as vigorous a 

state and as full bloom as I ever saw one in America 

• 

This shrubs like the great magnolia, is raised from layers 
in £nglandj but if it were raised from seed, as it very 
easily might be, the plants would be beyond all measure 
finer than they generally are. None of the other mag- 
nolias are nearly so odoriferous as this ^ all but this are 
somewhat tender : this might be in every shrubbery in 
England with the greatest ease ; and I cannot help ex- 
pressing my hope that it may one day become as common 
as the lilac. 

373. MEZEREON. — Lat. Daphne Mezereum. — Fr. 
Daphni baisgentiL'-'AL shrub of the most mountainous 
parts of J^rance, three feet high, and blows a rose- 
coloured, or white flower, at the end of the winter. 

r5 
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Propagated by cuttings or bj seed sown in open eardi> in 
drills or otherwie> but covered two inches ^ick. It 
likes a light sofl, an^^a rather shaily situa^n. A'^ery 
nice plant for the front part of shrabberies. 



S74. MYRTLE, osmrnoit.— -Lat. Myrtm eemmnmg.- 
Mfffie commun, — ^A shrub .originally from Asia, 
Italy, and the south of France. Kows a white flower 
during the summer, and the fruit ripens in the antumu. 
It will grow five or six feet high in pots or against watts^ 
but if not well protected, will not outlive the wilder ; 
and it requires a good aspect to make it blossom. It 
likes a good loamy soil, and I have had it blossom 
abundantly in such, and in a south* western aspect, in 
Hampshire. Propagate it by cuttings of young wood 
placed under a hand-glass, or by layers. 

875. OLEASTER, narrow leaved.^loLt. Eiee^nus m- 
gusUfoUa.-^Fr. Chaief d feuiUa hlroite$.—h hardy tree of 
Provence, about thirty feet high, and bears a yellow 
blossom in June and July. Its foliage produces an 
agreeable eflFect in parks and large gardens, for which 
only it is proper. Propagated by layers or by cuttings, 
but the cuttings require sheltering in the winter. Any 
soil suits it, but it likes best a light, sandy, and rather 
'^arm soil. 

376. OLIVE-TREE.-J[.at. Oka Europaa.^Fr. OUmer 
eommun.—A green-house shrub from the south of Europe. 
Blows a white fragrant flower in May. Propagated by 
parting the roots, by suckers, and by cuttings. They 
are often grafted on the common privet. 
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977. OLEANDER, or 12ose.&^. -Lot. Nermm Gr4tM- 
/Iprvm, — ^Fr. Lautier To$e k grandes yfeurs.— A beautiful 
t fw&^ir e etk ^preeii^house shrab, from the souCh of Eurpj^. 
Grows six or eight feet high, and frond Ji|ly to Septeok- 
ber, blows large double pink flowers of the most agree- 
able and Boost delicate appearance. It requires a good 
but mther light soil^ water and heat when putting forth 
its flowers, but little water and no damp at other times, 
as t^ese cause a mould to come round its joints. It is a 
liandsome plant in form, and should be shifted into fresk 
pots every two or three years. Propagate it' by cuttings 
oi the young and just-ripened wood, planted under a 
bwtd-glass, and with a little heat under, or by layers 
which root fireely. It is one of the very handsomest of 

gceen-house shrubst Common Rbd — Let. Nerium 

Oleander — ^Fr. Laurier rose des jardins — is another ^cies, 
not so tender, and not by any means so handsome. It 
will ^row and blow in the open ground, but must be 
covered carefully in the winter. Propagation the same 
as for the 6>riaer. . 

37a ORANGE-TREE.— Lat. Cttnw.— Fr. Vwanger.— 
A greea-house evergreen shrub of the East Indies and 
sottHi of Europe, which grows fifteen feet high, and blows 
a white fragrant flower in June and July« Propagated bj 
sowing in March or April ia pots put in a bed of moderate 
hea^ or m<»e easily, by procuring from Italy, or France 
roots already grafted and pretty strong. These pluits 
require a rich mould, and should be manured with rotten 
dung. In the north of France, they are generally kept 
in large square boxes of three or four feet diameter, and 
these bo:(es being on wheels, they are easily moved in 



and out of the conservatory. The sides of the .boxes 
are so oonslructed as to open like doors, and thns^ evcKj 
year, one side is opened and looked at, and roots.ase 
pmned or fresh mould introduced, as the coitivaliQr 
thinks fit. 



379. PAFAW.— Lat. jhuma triloba.— Fr. 
a native of Canada, and, therefore, hardy. It bear$.« 

beautiful purple flower in the month of July, and rises to 
the height of twenty or thirty feet. It being hardy, it 
would be certainly worth the trouble of obtaining the 
seeds from America. 

380. PERIWINKLE, large — Lat. Vinca major.^Fr. 
La grande Pervenche. — A hardy trailing plant from the 
south of Europe, grows two feet high, blowing a pretty 
blue flower during the whole of the summer. Propagated 
by suckers which come in abundance ; likes any soil, 
and a shady situation. 

381. POME-GRANATE. — Lat. Punka granaitm.— 
Fr. Grenadier conmutt^^^A shrub belonging to Italy, Spain, 
and the south of France. About twelve or fifteen feet 
bigh, and blows in July and September a beautifid red 
flower. Propagated by suckers and layers, and cuttings 
which root easily. There are two sorts which have white 
flowers, one double, the other singled Require the green- 
house in England, and a little heat, too, to make them 
blow strongly. Good loamy soiL 

382. PASSION FLOWER.— Lat. Passifiora caruka^ 
Fr. Grenadille bleue.-^A climbing plant, originally fipm 
South America -, is about forty feet high, and, from July 



Ifil October, blows a floWer, the exterior of wbich is d 
fde green, and the interior a fine purple. Its branches 
idll extend over a large surface of wall in one sumoier, 
end, if not well looked to and nailed up, will get into 
great confusion and become rather ugly than otherwise. 
It may be trained up pillars^ over bowers, or it may be 
let in at parlom* windows. It is, as far as its branches 
go, tender, but will live throughout the winter if matted 
ever with care, and, if not matted, will often only die 
down to the root, and spring up again at the approach of 
summer. Propagate by striking cuttings in the autumn 
under a hand-glass or a gentle heat. Mixture of garden 
mould and peat suits the passion-flower well 3 but it is 
not very nice as to soil. 

383. PISTACHIO-TREE.— Lat. Pistachia vera. — Fr. 
Pisiachier cuWvS, — A tree from Syria, twenty or thirty 

feet high, and blows in April and May. Tubpentinb- 

TRBB.-— Lat. Pistachia terebinihus. — ^Fr. Pistachier tiri-- 
hmthe.'^K hardy shrub from Barbery, where it attains 

the height of an elm. Blows in April and May. 

BiAaTiCK-TRBE. — ^Lat. Pistachia leniicus.-^Fr. Pistachier 
len<»9tt«.— A green-house shrub from the south of Europe, 
where it is generally about ten or twelve feet high, and 
blows in April. These all bear berries. Propagated by 
seed, sown in pots and put into a hot-bed, in the spring. 
Layers can also be made of them, but they are never so 
strong. They require a warm situation, and, in the 
winter, the roots should be covered with litter. 

384 PRIVET, common.— Lat. Ugustrum mlgarc^ 
Fr. TtQ^ne eommttn.«>-A hardy shrub, common in Eng^ 
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, land ; six or eight, feet bigh^ and blows a pn^ty 
odoriferous white flower la June and July. ProiMgalet 
bf cuttings^ layers, fud seed. Does weli in any sool sr 
•ituatioQ. It is generally used for low hedges in gardeos 
aad pleasure grounds, where it is suitable j and, when 
white and red roses are planted with it, iiiake& as. pretty 
a fence as can be conceived. 

385. PSORALEA, bituminous, — ^Lat. Psoralea bUum- 
»o«0.— -Fr. Psoralea bitumineux.'^-'A green-house shrub of 
the south of France, about three feet in height, aod 
blows a blue flower during the whole of the summer. 
It will sow itself when in a strong earth, and likes a 
*Warm but airy situation. 

387. RHODODENDRON.— Lat. Rhododendrum maxi- 
mum, — Fr. Rhododendron d*Amerique. — ^A beautiful Ame- 
rican shrub, growing to six, ten, or even, sometimes, 
twenty feet high j blowing, in June and July, large 
flowers of a pale rose colour. Propagated by layers ; or 
by sowing the seed, which must be procured from 
America. This is one of the most ornamental of all 
shrubs, and is proper for either the lawn, front of shrub- 
bery, or the flower-border, and any good soil suits it well. 

387. ROSE. — ^Lat. Rosa, — Yt.^ Rosc-^Any eulogy of 
the rose would be childish, and it would not be much less 
childish to insert a catalogue of roses of more thaa a 
thousand in number, from the lists of the florists of 
France and England. The roses that might content any 
man not a professed florist, are the following. 1st. Pro* 
' e^nce, white and red. 9d. Moss Provence, white and red. 
3d. Damask, 4 th. FeheU 5th. S^ped. 6th« Mmki^ 
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Htuh. 7th* Monthly rases, white and red. 8tfa. Yellow douhh 
mtdmgle. 9ih. Rose de Maux. 10th. Sweet Briar. 11th. 
JhuMan hriar (the flower> the ooloiir of that of a nastur- 
tiiBiD). IStfa. Chinese, or ever-blowing. 13th. MuUiflofa, 
nuaiy-flowering. 14th. Lady Bmnks, The three last may be 
easily 'raised from cuttings: all the rest from layers or 
sndcers.. The Lady Banks is a ros^ brought from China by 
Sir Joseph BANKB^and given to the King's gardens at Kew. 
It is a little white rose^ and bears its flowers in bunches, 
and yieldfs to nothing, in point of odour> except the Mag- 
nolia Gla\ica. The leaf is very delicate, and the tree has 
no thorns, in which respect it differs, I believe, from every 
other rose in the world. After all, perhaps, leaf, colour, 
size, every thing taken into account, the Provence rose is 
still the finest, and they ought to be in abundance in 
every shrubbery. To cause the rose to continue to pro- 
duce flowers for a long while, gather the flowers close to 
the stem, cropping off the seed hip as soon as the petals 
begin to drop, which, besides the other circumstancci 
will prevent the ground from being littered by the flowers 
which become putrid in a short time. Roses may be 
budded on stocks of any vigorous sort^ and stocks may 
be raised from the seeds of the dog, or hedge, rose. This 
is the way in which tall standard rose-tre^ are obtained. 
The stocks should be managed in the same way as stocks 
for fruit-trees. Roses never thrive in poor, and par- 
ticularly, in shallow ground. They like cool, and some- 
what stiff ground 5 and you always perceive the hedge 
roses finest on the sides of land which is too stiff to be 
arable land. If, therefore, the ground of your shrubbery 
be of a very light nature, you ought to move it deep fot: 
the roses, and to get something of the clayey or marly 
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Idad to mix ynik H, it being quite useless to plant die 
shrob . unless it be noade capable of bearing flowers^ 
wUcb it will not in a poor hungry solL Rosea vun^ 
be tiained against houses^ and especially the CbiM» ' 
rose. In this case, c^re should be taken to prune oafc ; 
old wood occasionally, and to shorten the shoots so . 
as to keep the tree in bearing condition. If roses, ss 
Standards, are required to be of considerable height, oer 
^sasional pruning must take place to keep the head ia 
order, and to prevent one part from rambling beyond 
another. All the roses but the Chinese bear upon wood 
of the last year or some former year $ that is to say, i 
there must be wood of a year old or more for alittk 
shoot to come out of to bear the flowers. The height of I 
your dwarf rose must depend upon that of its surround- 
ing neighbours : if they be low, as in a flower-border or 
flower-garden, the roses must be so pruned down in the 
winter as to leave no part of the shrub more than a foot 
high, taking care to leave the strongest and best wood : 
out of this wood come little shoots that bear the rose$. 
A Chinese rose will send out a long shoot^from the 
ground in the spring, which will bear flowers during the 
same year. If this rose stand in a low border, it must 
be cut down to within a foot of the ground, or it over- 
tops every thing in a short time. 

368. SAGE, Jerusalem, — Lat Pklomis JruHcosa.''^^. 
Phlomis fruteMcent — ^A hardy shrub of Spain and SicUy, 
^hree or four feet liigh, and blows a yellow flower in 
July, August, and September. Propagated by dividii^ 
jthe roots, and by sowing in beds prepared for that par- ' 
pose. Not particular as to soil. 



889. SEA-BUCKTHORN.— Lat. Hippophae rhamtaies. 
ff. X' ArgoHsner rfuoHoide^-^A lai^ hardy shrub from the 
blDTders of the Mediterraneaii> and blows in April. Fro- 
pigftted by layers made in black heath-mould. Any soil 
svita it, but light soil is best. 

390. S£R VICE-TREE, ^ru^.— Lat. Sorbus domeiH^.—' 
Fr. Sorbier cuttw^.-^A tree common in England, about 
-fifty feet high, blows a white flower early in the spring, 
and bears fruit which may be eaten. Propagates itself in 
forests; and is obtained in g^dens by seed, and by grafit- 

iag on the white-thorn. ^Mountain AsH.-^Lat. iSor- 

bic aucuparia.''— Fr. Sorbier des (Aseleursr^A tree common 
in the north of Europe, not so high as the preceding one, 
blows clusters of white flowers in May, and bears clusters 
ol beautiful red berries in the autumn^ A most ornamental 

tree for large pleasure-grounds. Bastard Sbrviob- 

m«iB. ^Lat. Sorbus hybrida, — Fr. Sorlkr hybrHo^-^h^ 

tree common in the north of Europe, and differing from 
the others in its leaves and flowers only ; the former 
being downy, and the latter smaller. Propagated from 
seed, and are obtained sooner by grafting on the quince 
or thorn. 

391. SCORPION SENNA.— Lat. CorwiiZte emerus.— 
Fr. Ck>r<miUe des Jardins, — ^A shrub originally from the 
iouth of France, three or four feet high, bearing, in 
April and June, a yellow flowery and; if clipt> with 
the scissors, will blow again in the middle of summer. 
Propagated by seeds or by suckers, or cuttings planted in 
the open ground early in the autumn. A very pretty 
plant for the fronts of shrubberies. 
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SM. SNOW-DROP TREE> four wkiged.—Ij&L Ha- 
Ma ieirapifra.''^¥r. VBoUm d ^uaire aUe$.^^A hardy 
tree of Carolina, twenty or thirty feet high, and bk>ivilig 
ft white flower in May. Propagated by seed and by 
layers which do not firmly take root until the third 
year. It likes a good soil and will grow freely. 

993. SPINDLE-TREE, common, — Lat. Evtm^nm 
Suropkui. — ^Fr. Ruain d Europe, — ^A hardy shrub twelve 

I 

feet in height, and blows a whitish flower in May. Com* 
mon in England.-^— ^pindlb Tbeb the /wartedL — Lat. 
'Ewmymusterrucaius. — ^Fr. Rtsain galeujff, — ^A hardy dhrqb 
from Austria. In May blows a flower of a Brownish pw^ 
pie. These shrubs are propagated by their seed sown in 
light earth in the shade, or by ripened cuttings struck in 
the open ground in autumn. Any soil suits them; bsA 
' hey suit large pleasure grounds. 

394. SPIR JSA, Hawthorn leaoed.'^lat. Spiraea crenate. 
■ — ^Fr. Spirie dfeuiUes crenelies, — ^A hardy shrub originally 
from Siberia, about three feet high, and blows a white 
flowerin Juneand July.-*-— Spirjsa, WiUow Leaved, — ^Lat. 
Spiraa salici Folia, — ^JFr. Spirie d feuUles desaule.-^A hardy 
shrub from North America, about six feet high, and blows 

a purplish red flower in July and August. Spirjba (jCT- 

mander-leaved^^Jjat. Spiraa chamadrifolia.-^Fr. Spif4e 
j^ feuilles de germandrSe, — A hardy shrub from 
Siberia that blows a white flower early in the spring* 
SpiRiBA Hypericum Frute» ,-^ LeX. Spirea HypericifoUa, 
—^r. Sjnrie dfeutUes de milleperHus.-^A hardy shrub and 

blows a white flower. From America. Spirjba Searkt, 

— Lat Spiraa tommentom. — Fn Spirie cotoneute, — A 
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littrdy shrub from America^ and blows a red flower. All 
tliese are propagated by layers, slips^ suckers, cuttings, 
and^ also by seed. Not psurticular as to soil. Verjr 
desirable shrubs. 

395. ST. JOHN'S WORT, large Jhwered.—h&i. JEfyr 
pericum calycmum. — Fr. MiHepertius d grandes >le«r«.— 
A hardy perennial from the environs of Constantinople^ 
>^ich bloiws a yellow flower from June to September. 
Propagated from seed and by dividing the roots in Mareh. 

l*ikes a Warm situation. St. John's Wort, ftotry.— 

Lat. ■ Uf/pertcum hirsutum, — Fr. MiUepertius velu.-^A 
hardy plant common in . Europe, growing three fret 
high and blowing a yellow flower in July and An* 
gust. Propagates itself. Pretty for the fronts of shrub- 
beries. 

396. STMWBERY-TREE, red berried trailmg^IoLt: 
Arbutus uva ursi, — Fr. Arbousi&r busserole, — A hardy shrub, 
common in England. Blows in March and April, a white 
flower, and bears very pretty red fruit in June. Propa- 
gated by seed, sown as soon as ripe, in pots, and exposed 
to the south east till it is up. When the plants are an 
inch high, they should be planted in little pots till 
they are strong enough to put into the open earth. They 
Hke heath mould and rather a shady situation. Makes a 
good show on naked banks. 

397. SUMACH, Venice. --Lsit. Rhus continus.—Fr. 
Sumac fustet. — ^A hardy shrub belonging to Italy and 
Austria. It is about eight feet high, and blows in July 
and August.-*-— Sumach — pirginian, — Lat. Rhus typhinum. 
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^^Sumae de vtr^t^.— A hardy and large shrub fr(Mii 
North America. Blows a purj^sh flower la Jv^j, Pr0? 
pagftted by seed, enUings and Backers. Likes a lig^t afii 
with a good bottom. Must be sheltered from the fa^ 
winds. Its chief property is the handsome red colour of 
its leaves in the fidl« and for this it is admitted to 0e 
shnibberies and pleasure gardens of Europe. 

. 898. SYRINGA, comnum^r^hai. Philadelphus carom-^ 
.rti««.**Fr. Syrmga odoranL — ^A hardy «hrub of the southern 
parts of Europe^ which grows to from four to ten feet 
high, and blows a white flower in June and July. Fro* 
pagated by suckers or by dividing the roots in the Autumny 
and any soil suits it. Its powerful odour is. disliked by 
many, but there are few shrubberies in which it has n<rt 
a place. 

399. TAMARISK, FrencL—Ltd. Tamarix g^lUca.'-^Vt. 
Tamarit de France. — A hardy shrub of the south of France, 
which grows to the height of twelve feet, and blows a 
purplish white floWer from May to October. Propagated 
by cuttings made in February and put into rich and 
moist earth, but they must not be transplanted until the 
end of the following year or the Spring after that. Likes 
a moist and warm situation. 

400. TREFOIL, Shrubby.— Lat Ptelea <n/oZia/a.— Fr. 
PtiUa d iroisfeuilles. — A shrub from north America, from 
four to six feet high, and blows in May and June, a green- 
ish yellow flower. Propagated by seed, cuttings and 
suckers. As hard frosts injure it when very young, it 
should be put in a sheltered situation. 
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4ai. THORN, evergreen.^^loLt. Mesjnlus pyr€u:antha,^ 
Wf: NefHer buisson ardent — \ shrub from the south of 
litrope. The flower is white, slightly tinged with rose, 
tfQd it blows in May and June. Propagated by seed,, 
grafts, and layers* There are two more sorts, the double 
iad the rose-coloured, which are more rare. 

402. THUJA, the Chinese,— IolU Thuia orientaUs.—Fr. 
Thuia cT orient.-^An evergreen tree, originally fiom China, 
about thirty feet high. Blows in March and April. Fit 
for pleasure-grounds of considerable size, and shrub- 
beries. Propagate from seed, and by layers.— Thuja, 
the American, — Lat. Thuja occidentcdis, — ^Fr. Thuia d oc- 
ddenU — A tree belonging to Canada, very much like the 
preceding one, and blows in February and March. Pro- 
pagated by seed sown in a warm place, in good light 
earth. In about two years they should be transplanted 
at about two feet apart, and toward the fourth year may 
he put where they are to remain. They are also propa> 
gated by layers. Not at all particular as to soil. 

403. TRUMPET FLOWER, ash-leaved, or climbing. 
Lat. Bignonia radicans, — ^Fr. Tecoma grimpant-^A. hardy 
climber of North America, which grows to thirty or forty 
feet high, and blows a most beautiful scarlet flower in 
July and August. Propagated by layers or by suckers, or 
from the seed, and, whilst the plant is young, the root 
should be covered with straw dyring the frost. Common 
garden soil. 

404. TULIP-TREE.— Lat. Uriodendrum tuUpifera 

i'r. TuUpier. — ^This, in fact, in its native country, is an 
immense timber-tree; and, in England, where it is 
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ndaed generally from layers, it is frequently seen 9% tlie 
height of forty or fifty feet, «nd is suited only to soolT 
shmbberies as are of great dtmensioiis. It bears a floni^ 
'in the jhape of a tulip : like that of the tulip, the flow«r 
has no smell ; but not like that of the tulip, the colours 
of the flower are not at all interesting : the leaf is very 
beautiful, and preserves its freshness during the hottest 
summer. 

405. VERVAIN, ^Aree-leooed.— Lat. Ferbma tripkyUa^ 
Fr. Fervdne odorante. — A green-house shrub from Chili. 
Blows a violet-coloured flower from June till August 
Propagated by layers and cuttings, in March and April. 
Requires rich earth, to be watered frequently duriag 
summer, and to be put into a green-house in winter. 

406. VIBURNUM, Laurestme.—L&t. rtbumum Hnus.^ 
Fr. Vionie Laurier^tmr^k hardy evergreen shrub from 
the south of Europe, and blows in April a cluster of 
flowers, red in the outside and white within. Propagated 
by layers, graffs, and seed. Does well in any soil, grows 
to six or eight feet high, and is very ornamental in 
shrubberies and on lawns. 

407. WIDOW- WAIL.^Lat. Cnewrum <ncoccti»i. — Fr. 
Camelee d trots oo^tMf.— A little ornamental green-hoiu^ 
shrub, originally from the south of France. It blows ia 
the months of June and July a small yellow flower. 
Suited to a border of winter shrubs, and propagated by 
sowing the seed under a frame, and transplanting in light 
soil and in the shade. Jn^the coldest season it requires 
shelter. 



408* ZIZYPHUS, or Chme^thom. — Lat. PahurUs 
tikkatus. — Fr. Paiiure epmeuse.^-rA hardy shrub from the 
aiith of Europe : blows a yellow flower in June and 
Wy. Propagated by suckers and cuttings^ under a 
taiid-glass> as well as by seed* Does well in any soil. 



409. It is not right for me to put this list of Shrubs 
rat of my hand without observing that 1, by no means^. 
pve it as a complete botanical catalogue. I do not 
vrite for the curious in botany^ but for the use of those^ 
for the practical application of those, who have the 
means and the desire to make pretty spots for their 
pleasure. I might have inserted the names of a great 
ianltitude of trees and of shfubs which are .very curious/ 
but an account of which would have been wholly out of 
place in a work like this. 



FLOWERS. 

410. TsESs are annual, biennial, and perennial ; or 
fibrous, tuberous, and bulbous. The list that I give below 
will consist of some of each pf these, but they will be ar.- ^ 
ranged alphabetically, and not according to the above 
distinguishing characters. These are called herbaceous, to 
distinguish them from shrubs which are ligneous, or 
^oody. And, in their uses, it may be said that the one 
i« the flower of the shrubbery, aud the other the floWer 
of the border. 
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411. Flowers are caltivnted in hed$, whete \|iie 

• * 

whole bed consists of a mass of one sort of Aqi^"$ 
or in hofdtn, where an infinite variety of themvuv 
mingled together^ but arranged sa that tbej may HfaKA 
with one another in colour as well as in stature. .^ Bs^ 
are very little the fiaishion now, excepting amongst ^ 
florists, who cultivate their tulips, hyacinths, and otter 
choice flowers in this manner 5 but the fashion has far 
years been in favour of borders, wherein flowers of the 
greatest brilliancy are planted, so disposed as to fblrm % *j 
regular series of higher and higher as they approach the 
back part, or the middle, of the border > and so selected 
as to insure a succession of blossom from the earliesi 
months of the spring until the coming of the frosts. 
This is easily attained by paying strict attention to the 
height and time of flowering of plants, both of which I 
have taken care to notice under each, in the alphabetical 
list below. In the mixed beds of flowers, there are two 
things, which, more than all others, tend to give them 
the desired agreeable appearance : . one is, room be- 
tween the several plants. A mat of the most beautlfdl 
flowers in the world, crowded up against each other, and 
out of all order, never can look like any other than a 
mass of brilliant weeds. There should be room, and 
considerable room, too, allowed to every plants and 
» those plants which spread much, should be carefully kept 
within their proper bounds, llie other, is, the careful 
tying up of such plants as require it, to sticks of proper 
height and strength. Many do not want it at all, but 
many do, and, if this be neglected or put ofi^, a good 
high wind will tear up the high plants, such as holly- 
hocks, African marigolds, cnarvel of Peru, and make them 
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fte means of foeiating down and destroying tbe lesser and> 
perhaps^ choicer ones below them, 
r 419. In Chapter IV. I have treated at large of propa- 
gation and cultivation in general, and/ as to the pro- 
^fKLgaOon and cultieaiion of flowers, I may refer my 
teadera to that Chapter for the general knowledge, and^ 
"fterelbre, I shall now only notice a few particulars that 
1 did not go into there. The plants that I enumerate 
in the foUo^ving list are propagated either by seed, by 
atUings or pipings, by parting the roots or the tubers, or by 

.Meparating the offsets. By seed. The general instructions 

l^ven in Chap. IV. par. 85 to 95, are sufficiently in the 

^ readers mind, and I need say no more upon that. 

By cuttings or pipings, and by layers. The instructions for 

striking th« carnation fully explain this. By parting the 

fwts. This is taking up the plant, we will suppose, 
of the peach^leaved campanula, and dividing it into 
99 many piuts as there are complete crowns ; each of 
which, if divided so as for it to have a piece of root left 
with it^ and . carefully replanted^ will become a flowering 
plant in tbe spring following the operation. It is performed 
^uerally in the autumn. For parting the tubers of 
of tuberous-rooted plants, see. the article 'f Auricula ** or 

" BxmunculusS* -By separating the offsets. This is, taking 

off the two or three young bulbs that, on taking up a 
^mlbous root, you find growing at its side, its root being 
fixed ou at the root^ and its body curling up round the 
body, of the mother bulb. Break these off carefully, and 
.treat them according to the instructions given for each 
.sort under the respective name of each. As to their 
•cultivation, I have spoken so much of it in general, that 
J will not say any more upon that subject. But there is, 

s 
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in this division of borticullare, cnltiTalioB In pott 
also in glasiet. Potting is a rcry nice operation; ct 
should always be done (as it very freqnently is not)>ta 
the most earefiil manner possible. In the first place^ the 
pots that you are about to use should be thoroogUjr 
clean, both Inside and outside ^ for, nothing looks wocse 
than a set of dirty flower-pots> and nothing can tfariYe in 
h mass of crusted earth which is often found filling fiow^ 
pots to a third part of their height, having probably been 
left in them ever since they were bst used. HaTtnga 
clean pot, put in a handful oi broken .pot-sherds, pot 
upon this, earth enough to fill the pot a little less tlnn 
half fiiU, take the plant you are going to put into H, in 
your left hand, and with as good a ball of earth about its 
roots as circumstances will admit ^ hold it in the pot to 
see if there be enough, or too much earth hi. The etoA 
should rise up about the stem of the plant to whweit 
did before you took it up, \u)d neither higher nor lower ? 
nature shows the exact line at which the root ends aond 
the stem begins 5 and you must fbHow this. Place ^le 
plant on the earth ,' hold it steady, while, with yoar 
right hand, yeu put in fine earth round the roots so as to 
touch them in all parts ; that done, take hold of tiie 
edges of the pot with your two hands, and rap ft gently 
down on the ground two or three times ; put on a little 
more earth, and finish by giving a little water, which wiH 
cause the earth to settle immediately about the root«. 
— If your pots be to remain out of doors, place them on 
a flat surface that has been previously strewed over with 
coal ashes, and this will prevent worms getting to them. 
Always observe to keep pots upright, so that the water 
which you givfe them may run out, which, unless this be 
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^BkBerred, it wiH nojt, and rotting at the root takes place 
^a\iredlyi ' Water must b^ jgiveii every day in hot 
'weather^ and towards the. close of the day. In ivinter it 
need not be given so frequently^ and it should be in the 
fore-part of the day^ as then the plant has time to imbibe 
the moisture before the cold of night comes on^ which> 
cojoain^ with the water^ might hurt if not destroy it. In 
the winter^ the greatest^care is necessary to keep out 
damp 5 therefore^ watering should be very sparingly per- 
fprmed^ and none splashed about the house or room in 
which the plants are kept. When there is any appear- 
ance of -mosts on the stirfiEice of the earth in the pots^ stir 
H up with a little stick cut in the form of a knife -, break 
%e earth fine^ and^ if you have any in reserve^ strew a 
Bttle fresh earth over, after taking off that which had 
become mossy. If there appear mouldiness at the joints 
tf the plants, be sure tl|at there is not air epough given, or 
titat the place is damp. In either case, open the lights 
when the sun is out, if it be not exceedingly cold -, and 
; keep up a steady and moderate fire by night till the place 
he thoroughly dry. — In glasses filled with water, bulbous 
Toots, such as the hyacinth, narcissus, and jonquil, are 
blown. The time to put them in is from September to 
Sovember; and the earliest ones will begin blowing about 
Christmas. The glasses should be blue, as that colour 
best suits the toots j put water enough in to cover the 
bulb one third of the way up, less rather than more 5 let 
the water be soft, change it once a week, and put in a 
pinch of salt every time you change it. Keep the glasses 
in a place moderately warm, and near to the light A 
parlour window is a very common place for them, but is 
<rften too warm, and brings on the plants too early, and 
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causes them to be weakly* This should be avoidBd % 
all meaosy as it often causes a fine root to blo# htaStf 
Of the narcissus- kind, the poljFanthus narcissoses aie^hi 
my opinion, fiur the most to be preferred for glasses. 
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4 IS. ACONITE, orinoiapVAood.--Lat. JeoniivmnapeUu. 
— Pr. ^oQfii^ napeLr^A perennial plant from Gecmaaj « 
which has been long known in English gardens, and is 
still cultirated, notwithstanding the warnings oiMfuM 
and many others, who produce evidence of the poisDiKNU 
effects of the plant in all its parts -, and not only poisoa* 
ous when eaten, but even when injadiciously smdled ta 
There are several sorts of Aconit, but I shall only meop 
tion this one. Its varieties are, deep blue, white, and r«i 
It flowers in the months of May and June^ the flowers 
coming in a spike at the top of a stalk of three feet 
high. The leaves are of a shining green, and very moeh 
divided. It makes a considerable show in the hu^er 
flower^borders f likes almost any good soil ; and is pro* 
pagated either by parting the roots .in the antumn, or bv 
sowing the seeds in the spring in the flower-nursery. 

414. ADONIS, pheasant* s eye. — Lat. Adonii a$muar-¥r, 
Adonide aunueUe^^kn aunual plant, which inhabits the 
environs of Paris, and a great part of France sod 
Europe; and is generally found in fields, and places 
.which are at all wet. The flpwer is of a deep red, and 
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Ae pJant is straight and one or two feet higb, and 
bkwBdBis from July to November. It sows itself, but 19 
Sfiumlt to transplant, unless dbne with great care and 
with a clod of earth at the roots. There is a perennial 
laxid which grows to about the same height as the^ 
former, and blows very handsome and larger and yellow 
flowers. It may be raised by seeds, or by dividing the 
roots. 

• 415. AMARYLLIS, yeMoip.— Lat. JmaryUis iMUa.— 

Sr. Amar^lHs jaune.'^A hardy bulbous root of the south 

of £iirope, which blows a yellow flower in September 3 

tetfalrea no more care than that ordinarily bestowed on 

Inidjrbulboiis rooted plants, and is propagated, by offsets, 

Hindi should be nursed two years in a bed appropriated 

to them. This' is the only really hardy kind of this 

handsome tribe, so much and so justly celebrated by the 

indent poets 3 bat there are one or two others, which, 

'though none but those who are curious and careful 

procure for themselves, are nevertheless easily obtained 

from the florists who supply us with the choice roots of 

hyacinth, narcissus, &c. and which I will, therefore, 

mention.*— -The Guernsey Lily — Lat Amaryllis sami- 

^fuis — ^Fr. Lda de Guernsey — Is a most beautiful autumnal 

flower, coming in a considerable cluster upon a slender and 

elegant stem of about twelve inches high. This stem is 

unaccompanied by leaf ; but, grouped with young seedling 

geraniums, or any other green plants, they make an tin- 

eommonly handsome appearance either in a conservatory or 

in a room. The roots are procured from Guernsey by our 

flori8t6,who import them just as they are about to burst into 

hloom. Put them immediately in pots having pot-sherds 
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at tbe bottom^ and being fiUed with turfy kmm mixfiA 
with some aapd and a little peat earth. Give water ^ 
gvAaxly; not much at a time; ae?. that it dniiiiB ci 
well ; and keep the plant out of the heat of tlie iua ot1k 
will quickly fietde.-— BEUiAi>0]tNA Ihly.— Lat. Amdf^ 
TfUU BeUa-Doima.^^Vu Beliadonme ^ Autemne. ^ i^J 
larger plant than the last, bearing much larger flowei#L 
hanging downward^ five or six in number^ and of a pde 
blush. These are procured in the same manner $ Btif 
sometiiAes they arrive in England earner than atotkr 
times^ according to the season; but about the first wedL 
in September you should enquire fbr them. As they 
come when just ready to blow, they come ia and aie 
gone> almost in a day. This last plant, if put into te 
ground deep enough, will live throu^ our Printers ; bill 
it is properly a firame plant 

416. ANEMONE, single, 0r poppp^-^hBt. Anemmt 
coronaria, -^ Ft. Anhiume des fleuristes, "^ A hntdf 
tuberous- rooted plant from the Levant. There are 
double and single sorts, both equally esteemed by the 
ilorists, and both cultivated in tbe same manner : if #Mi 
seed, sow in January under a frame, having procured fine 
earth that has received the frost. Make your bed veiy 
fine, and sow the seed pretty thickly over it, and covsr 
very lightly indeed with the same earth. Do not lei 
there be more than the thickness of a shilling of earth 
over the seeds ; and give very gentk waterings of soft 
water, from a fine*ro8ed watering pot, taking care tlmt 
frost do not penetrate by night, nor the mid-day son j 
for either would destroy the ycmng plants. When tlf6 
plants are all up and are out in their rough leaves, tiite 
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off the glasses ludesa the weather be very severe, and 

shade izktan sun hy day 3 give geoii^ wateriog^j or admit 

sbowers of rain. When the leaves of these plants have 

died away completely (which will be about the end of 

Iffaxc^), take up every tuber carefully, ^d put them by in 

j^awera, till the next October or Novteiiober^ and then 

^aat them, in beds or patches where you me&n them to 

blow in the next spri&g. If you have sowed them in 

drills in ydur bed^ yoa will find it a much easier work to 

take up the young tubers thati if you had sowed them 

hToad cast 3 for you easily follow the rows and pick out 

the little pieces^ which it would puzzle you to distinguish 

firom intones when sowed in the other manner. By dU 

fddmg the ro&ts of anemones you multiply your number 

very easily. "Do this with a sharp knife when you tak^ 

up your roots that are overblown, cutting them into as. 

invffy pieces as there are strong and plump buds, each of 

wjuei veill blow strongly the next spring. The soU for 

tte aaemone is a good^ strong, rich garden mould, and 

the manure rotten cow or horse dung } but the former is 

mostly preferred,- though neither should be put too closie 

to the roots of the plants, but should be digged in at a 

foot or a foot and a half below the surface of the ground. 

Avoid planting in a much exposed situation, for the high 

winds knock the plants about, and severe frost will cause 

them sometimes to blow less finely than they would do 

without such. Raise the beds to about three or four 

iaehes above the walks, so that rains may not lie upon 

them 5 and plant about the latter end of October, though, 

^^ your soil be very wet, it may Le better to plant later 

(the middle of February) as the plant has less time to re- 

Blain dormaut and run the niVi^i rotting. Put in your 
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roots at five inches apart every way^ making si^raijg^t 
drills of about two Inches depth for their receptioBy and 
taking care to place them in these at even distance!) a 
great deal of the beauty of these beds depending upo(^ 
regular order ; and^ when all the roots are placed in tfae 
drills, cover them over up to the edge of the drills with 
fine earth. The bud, I need haidly say, of the root, or 
tuber» should be uppermost, and the roots, which will 
have the appearance of brown coarse tbreads, .dova- 
wards. The anemone, though a very hardy thing> cer- 
tainly blows the finer if not pinched during its growth by 
frosts, and it is, therefore^ the practice with all the floriaU 
to be prepared with a suitable covering of wheaten or 
barley straw as the winter approaches, so that the first in- 
timation of frost is a warning to them to cover .over thdr 
beds of these and other similar roots. They are, howsf eiy 
careful not to endanger vegetation by keeping these covet- 
lugs on unnecessarily, when they would assuredly eaoise 
the roots to become mouldy and eventually rot ^ but ibgl 
watch for frosty nights, and keep off the coverings at aH 
times excepting those. By the end of June, the pUnts 
begin dying down, and that is the time for taking them 
up, separating such as you mean to separate, and putting 
all by for the next autumn. 



4 17. ARCHANGEL, balm'leawd.-^LBi. Lamium or- 
vala, — ^Fr. Lamier ornaU.-^k hardy perennial plant of 
Italy, two feet high, and blows a flower of a pale reddi^i^ 
violet colour, in May, June, and July. Readily inciesited 
fTom suckers, and likes a good rich. garden soil. 

^ • - 

418. ARNICA, Corstcan. — Lat. Arnica eorsioa.-^^* 
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m%tque de corse. — A hardy perennial plant which grows 
b the mountains of Corsica, and blows a yellow flower 
k May and June. Propagated by seed and separating 
the rodts. Likes a light loamy soil. Is rather large and 
lk)ars'e. 

' 4 Id. ASPHODEL, peliow.-^Ltit. Aaphodelus Luteus. 
— Fr; AsphodHe jaune, — A perennial plant, originally 
(rbm Sicily. It is four feet high, blows in May, June, 
ahd July, a brilliant yellow flower. It is multiplied by 
i^d, sown in a hot-bed in pots, and is easily propagated 
by separating its roots; It likes a good moist soil, and 
U very ornamental when in flower.- 

420. ASTER, Chinese. — Lat. Aster chinensis. — Ft. 
Reiiie Marguerite. — An annual plant, the height of 
^i(^h is from one to two feet. A native of China. It 
blows iti August and September. The flowers are 
Variegated with red, purple, violet, &c. afid it is the great 
antumnal ornament of every garden, flowering till the 
ctoming of frosts. Propagated by seed, 'sowed in a hot- 
bed in the spring ; iand, when the plants have five or six 
leaves, plant them where they are to remain. The 
species that are perennial are propagated by separating 
their roots. 

4S1. AVEN8, the water.-^-lAi. Oeum rivale.—Yt. 
tienoite des ruisseaux. — An annual- plant from the Py- 
I'enees and the Alps, which is one foot high, and blows a 
y^low flower in June. Propagated by sowing the seed 
in open ground in the shade, or by separating the roots 

85 
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io September, or Februarj. U 4ocb in nnj soil, but Iftci 
a moiat and sbady sitoalion beaC 

499. AURICULA.-- Lat Pnmite Jfcr^«fo«— Bti 
Oreiile d'tmrs.'^k florist's flower, propagated by seedi 
rooted slips, and offsets. It is a native of Switzeflaiidy 
but bas been long a favourite plant with £ngltsb» Ihitoh> 
and French florists. It is hardy, but, like the anemicMie 
and ranunculus, blows the better for care and protection' 
in severe winters, and la the beat of sommer. If jm 
propagate.from seed, sow ineartiien pons or in boisesia 
December, or in March, and cover very lightly } giTeaat 
eastern aspect, and water gently now and then. When tbt 
plants have five or six leaves, transplant them into other 
boxes or pans, and let them have the same nmaagefoait; 
and, when they become strong, put them ouit in f<ntf 
borders, where, when they flower, you can dboose sbt' 
most fitting for the purpose of potting. Slips you pidi' 
off with your hands, and offsets cut off with' a shaif 
knife} both in the end of July, or begimiiBg of Augm^ 
The 9oil most suitable to this plaal is a cool vegetaUe 
one ; and the artificial mixtures are very numtefous, M 
the one in most general use is half £i;esh garden madd> 
and half well-rotted cow-dung. A Uttle sea sand tbrowa 
in amongst it keeps it free. Auricula pots should be «b^ 
inches deep, and as laige in circumference at the bottom 
as at the top; water only iu dry , times ;. an4r Ht cpntjiosQed 
wet, lie the pots on their sideSi unless you biure. a cofem) 
stage for them^. Wooden bars to stand the pots onsi^ 
very usefuL They prevent too. great a moisture g^0^ 
at the roots of the plant, which is the case when the ]^(& 
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8lMid o& tbe grotfDtl^iand they aka prevent the worms 
getting iQ% A slight covsHng^ during the frosto of winter 
i9 necsessary for a fine blow, lliose plants which are 
pkttited out in i&ie border shjould ht takea up and parted 
every tbree years, or they become weak. Wow but little, 
and shortly die. 

ft • 
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M3'. BALSAM. — Lat. Imptdiena balmmina.'^Fr, Bai- 
' ^mine des J^.din9.^¥rcm the East Indies. A most 

bcautifiil, but rather tender, annual plant. Well known 
^ te almost e^ery twdy, and almost universally cultivated, 
^ and is very ornamental in the flower borders, in the green- 
» hifuse and in the parlour. Tt blows in July, August, and 

September, double and single flowers, red, pink, white, 
'- or variegated. The best way of propagating is by 

sowiiig ihe seed early in March in a moderate hot'^bed. 
i By April, the plants must be potted 08 singly,-and then 
i stivek ki the hot-bed again 5 then accustom them by de- 
i gress to the open air, and early in May put them out 
^ into the bm^rs; or pot them into large pots ; according 
» as you design them to blow. In a fine warm summer 
' they \fjXk be finerin the open air than i& the greed-house 

> or istove-', fess drawn ap, and bearing flowers lai^er and far 
^ Bioc^ abundant, and, towards ^th^ fall they will ripen seed 
" in abundance,, which should be carefully gathered every 
t evening. The^dsshottld be very cnotiously^pproaebed 
f for ^s purpose, «b> if ripe^ tiiey fly in pieces .histanlfy,' 

> on being tdliched, and scatter the seed in.ali directions. 

' See that the pod be a little yellow before you gather it» ' 
and then fold your knnd round it, and let it fly open . 
within your fingeni. But, to return to the plants, these 
wiQ never want water after they are once well rooted in 
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tbe open ground *, hot a little stirring of tbt groxxad 
round them has a great effect on their growth. Th^ie 
that you keep in pots will^ of course, want some wiiler, 
hut not a great deal} and they should be kept frolet 
the scorching sun. Good garden soil suits them best. 



4^. BARREN-WORT.— Lat. Epimedhtm 
Fr. Epimkde de» ^/ps#.-— A perennial plant,, and an Is* 
habitant of the mountains of the south €»f Earops* 
It is a foot high.« and in April, and May blows a 
flower, the exterior of > which is red, and the in* 
terior yellow, . It is easily propagated by separa^ 
the roots, and it likes good moist earth and asMf 
situation. 

4^5. BEARS EAR.— Lat. Certuaa mailhioU.--'iu 
Cortuse de matthiole. — A perennial frame plant of tiie 
Alps, five or six inches high, and blows a pink- flower, 
partaking of the violet, in May. Propagated by diWdiag 
the roots, and should be cultivated in heath-mould. 

426. BIRTHWORT, the eommofi.— Lat. jMatohckk 
clemaUtis. — Fr. Arisioloche, — A perennial plant very 
common in England. It is about two feet high, ^ 
flower of a pale yellow, and blows in May and ii^* 
Propagated by separating the roots.— ^Bisth^obt, ^ 
/<mg.— Lat. AriHolochia Umga. — ^Fr. AriHolocke kmg u ^ 
A perennial plant which blows from June till Octobefr 
The flower is of a red brown at the top, and a Musi} 
violet at the bottom. It is a native of the sotttji of 
France. Propagated by separating the roots, which <b8ve 
a strong aromatic odour. 
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' 4«T. B^LBOCODIUM. — ^Lat. BulhoeoSium fmmum. 
•^^¥¥. MSrendirebuibocode. — ^A bulbous rooted plant from 
the Pf rentes, that blows a light purple flower in March. 
Mlould be moved in July. Likes heath-mould, and ra- 
ther a sh^y situation. 

- 4 W. CACALIA, sow*thisile leaved, — Lat. Caealia 
eimctifolia. — Fr. Caealia d feuillee de laiterm. — An 
annual stove plant ^from the East Indies, growing one 
foot high, and blowing a flower of an orange red colour 
in July. Propagated from seed sowed in' a frame in 
March. Requires very little water, and should be kept 
out of the house during the summer. 

. 4^9. — ..^ — .-.. Lat. Cactus spkiosus. — Fr, Cactier 

^i%on^.— ^A periennial succulent plant from CarthageUa -, 

4m>W8 lip many long fleshy leaves festooned at the 

sid6B, and, in June and July, blows an exceedingly beau- 

tiM tose^colottred flower, about three inches long, and 

double. Thi9 plant likes a mixture of li^bt mould and 

brick rubbish. Requires very little water except when 

in flower, and must be brought forward in the green- 

hiHise, or frame ; though, in a very warm room 'to the 

south, it will blow. Force it into flower by bruising the 

ends of the leaves ; and propagate by cuttings, which, 

beiog left in a dry place for a day or two tiU the cut end 

bie(SQme dry, and th^n stuek in a pot of mould, will 

aMke quickly $ but these will not flower for a couple of 

J. 

years. . 

430« CALTROPS, rauii;.-— Lat. Tribulu$ terre^tris.-^ 
Fr. Tribuius himsL^^k hardy annual plant from the south 
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of Europe, and blcrwi a ycU^w flower ia Jane aad Ji^f , 
Propagated by somng seed ia a bot*-bed, aad> when tiaeji: 
are fit, transplanting them where they tfe to remain. 

431. CAMPANULA, the pyramid. — hat. CamptmndM' 
piframidaUs. — ^Fr. CatnpamUe pyranndale. — ^From Sa^oy* 
A perennial plant of great beauty, which grows to aboal 
four or five feet in height, with several minor bcaDcdiee^ 
the main one blowing^ a long spike, or pyramid^ of da- 
IScate sky-blue flowers, in the months of July and Aagmi 
Propagated by teed/ and by parting the root. ])ft^^ 
seed should be sowed in the spring in a bed of ifie eartte; 
under a hand-glass, shaded from the atroog lieat of tlK^^ 
sun, and watered now and then with a fine-rosed wateriag 
pot. The seed comes upreadMy if not eevered €leeply,add, 
by the iaU^ the plants will be fit to traneplant into a nurstff 
bed, where they should remain tmtrl the following spring; 
when some of them may be thinnod out to .i>e plairted is 
the flower-borders, where they may blow the same year;, 
and the r^t, being carefully tified between, will be fine 
strong plants by the third year, and may all be put out 
in the saa»e manner, or potted in large wide*toppe^ pot9 
to be broaght into tlie house, where they make a verjr 
fine show. By parting the roots after the first year of 
blowing, you mvltiply your plants, and eaeh plant Aat 
yon take off is the stronger for being severed ; but flie 
plants thuffvsed decline every year; therefore, keep up 
a succession of plants from the seed, by all means. As to' 
soil, this plant is not very particular, though it likes a 
good mould : bnt it is very particular in its aversion to 
manure, whieh is destruction to it. It is one ot 
the most ornamental plants that can be conceived, aad 



Slits any «ituHtion weH.*— « Campanitia or CAKTEirBORy. 
filB»ii^r-«-Iist. Coffipofftiia 9tedati».-^Fr. Campanuk agrossm 
fimr$, or violent marme^'^A very pretty German plant ; 
tbrpwa up numeroua branches in April and May, garT 
nhted. thickly with long and hairy leaves, and in June 
and Joly^ blows abundance of very handsome pendulous 
flowers, eitber white or light blue 5 larger than a com- 
mtKt tkimble, but /somewhat resembling one in shape^ It 
is- bknmal, aod should be sowed every spring either in a- 
hot'bed or' not, acccnrding to convenience, and then 
prieked oHt "when it comes into rough leaf. So )«t it re-- 
maiii till tlie autumn, when you will plant it either in the 

borders or in the pots where you intend it to blow, 

* CiAfPANui^A, peach^leaved, — Lat. Campanula persicifolia. — 

Ts. Campanule ^ feidUes de pSch^r^— The last of the Cam- 

pati9ilb8 that I shall mention. Itis a native of the northern 

pa^s of IBorope i, a perennial plant that also sends up a 

graat many shoots in the siHing of the year, and bears 

I flowers of the same colours as the last, but some 

are doable and aome single, and all are much broader at 

the orifice than tho^e of the last^mentioned plant, but 

are ahiorter in length. Propagate by dividing the roots ; 

or, more teidiously, by sowing the seeds, as soon as ripe. 

All these plants are handsome, and should form a part of 

this coHleetion of every one who aims at having an attrac* 

^ve t(iiireF-<gacden ; and no one of them, but the first, is 

pftiti^Blai: as to soil. 

♦TO, CAMPION, the rose. — Lat, Ag^ostema cormaria,"^ 
^r. CiMfueiourde de$ jawdms, — A plant originally from 
Lyons attd Italy, one or two feet high, and blowing 
A bright red flower from June to September. Other 
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varieties hare white anc( double flowers. Propagated 
by sowing the seed as soon as ripe, in light earth 
exposed to the sun, and planting out the following March. 
Also by sowing in a hot-bed or in borders in the spring. 
Is hardy, and will sow itself when in a warm and dryisii 
soil. 

4S3. CANDY-TUFT, the purple.— Loit. Iberis urnhd- 
Into.:— Fr. IbMde eu ombeUe, — ^An annual plant from tiie 
south of France. About two feet high, and blows, io 
Jane and July, a great abundance of purplish flowers. 
Propagated by seed sown in beds, where it is to blow. 
Any soil suits it, and it is very ornamental. 

431. CARNATION.— Lat. Dkmthui caryophylhis.--Vr. 
VOeillet desjleurl8tes.^\n indigenous plant ; a perennial, 
but one that has been improved by the great care thatfio* 
rists have bestowed upon it for many years. It is, indeed, 
by many esteemed the finest of flowers, next after the 
tulip ; which it surpasses in one respect, that of adding 
great fragrance to great beauty. It is cultivated either in 
beds, borders, or pots: in the latter for the parlour chiefly; 
and it is propagated by layers, pipings, or seed. It blows 
from July to August, flowers of from two to three, or even 
four inches diameter, of divers colours, and either single, 
semi^double, or double. But there are three distinct 
varieties -, which are, the Flake, the Bizarre, the PkoUe. 
The flake has two colours only, and their stripes are 
large ; the bizarre is variegated with spots and stripes 
irregularly, and has not less than three colours; the 
picot^e has mostly a white ground spotted with scarlet, 
red, purple, pinic, or stfme variety of these colcMirs. The 
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8tBlk of the carnation should rise to near three feet, and 
te bud should be long and uniform, not bursting but al; 
Its top to let out the flower, or^ if appearing likely to 
burst at the side, it is as well to open corresponding 
apertures at two other places, so as to let out the 
flower evenly all round. The plant is hardy, but to blow 
well, it should be defended from excess of w^t, especially 
the wet of the beginning of winter, as it renders it more 
susceptible of frost; and yet it is necessary to aToid 
aifflin^ it. It cannot do without a free circulation 
of air, tiierelbre whatever covering of mats or otherwise 
you use, be careful to keep it off' at all times but in con- 
stant rain. - To prc^agate by layers, take some compost 
of one of the two kinds that I mention below as proper 
for this plant ; stir the ground with a small hoe round 
the Jdant from Which you are going to make yoiu* layers, 
and place the compost round on the newly-moved earth $ 
Aen take as many of the stalks as you mean to lay (let 
it be about the time of their being in full bloom) 5 fix 
your knife (a sharp narrow-bladed. one) in at an inch 
below the third joint from the blossom, and bring it up 
the middle of the stalk until you enter the joint, which 
you must scarcely divide in two : there stop, then, and 
pull out your knife. Bend down the stalk to the earth, 
and make a little drill with your two fore-fingers of one 
hand, sufficient to hide the whole of the split and a little 
lUore at each end of it ; put a little wooden peg with a 
hook to it into the side of the drill, and push it into the 
ground so far as for it to come down and fix the stalk at 
the bottom of the drill where you are holding it, and then 
eover over wiA compost, pressing it gently down with 
the flat of your hand. By ptpmga, about the first of July« 
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take the two top jdntt of a biaach« whidli ace the fittest 
for this purpose ( cut off immediatelj below the secoed- 
joint, and with a sharp inetrumeat 3 peel off the outer 
loose skin from the joint, and make a little split up itJor* 
about two eighths of an inch i shorten the leaves a UUl& 
way above the upper joint, end this will leave your pipii^ 
about two inches long. Having procured the nuniib^ o| 
pipings that you mean to plant, throw them into a basiO; 
of rain water to soften them. You will now have to. 
plant them, either in the open ground^ or on a hot-bed^ 
but, in either oaee, you must cov«r l^em with a hasi^ 
glass, or a strikii^-glass, which is a small haad-glass, not 
more than eight or tea inches square^ On a gentle hot^ 
bed is best, the mould being one third maiden earth, otte 
third leaf^mould, one third well rotted ^otse-dungc^ad 
with a sprinkling of sharp sand amongst it* Place your 
glass down where you are going to put t)ie pipings, aid 
thus mark out the space f tben take your pipvigs out ^ 
the basin and force them, one by oiie, into the iQoald ii 
about three parts of an inch of their length, %ad kl* 
them be an inch apart from one another* Do not put 
on the glass till all the leaves and stalks are dry, for thej- 
would inevitably rot if you were to4o this. Whea they 
are dry, however, put on the glass, making its edg^pfi^ 
exactly into the mark that you made by its means before 
you be^o planting, and thus you will not disturb ^r 
crush any of the outer pipings. Thrust th^ edges pf ihf 
glass down a little way into the earthy so that no air ca9 
get in. This is what the French call sUpng» Shade by 
means of netting or matting from the sun^ but yet do 
not exclude its. rays compUtdn, It is in giving air, ligM>, 
and moisturie, at this time, ai^d for the following three . 
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w^ks, thati the greats skill is required. If tbe plpiAga 

i^pear to be doing well^ that is, looking of a'goodcor 

kfttr and. not coatracting mould, let the glass stand for 

AovLt tea days, .without being moved 5 but, unless the 

1i»ather be 'wet, water over the glass every morning. At 

^ end of ten days, take it off 5 let it be early in the 

iporntn^ t if the weather be dry and hot ; and turn the 

gUtfs upside down that it may become aired. If you 

peveeiyii any pipings beginning to mould, pull them up 

iiifltantly 5 give a little TffiSiX^r through a hue rose ; let the 

plants dry agaia perfectly^ and tiien agmn put on the 

giafcs. TKe weather being, favourable, give air every 

morning for half an hour or an hour ; b|it never shut up 

whilst the pipings are wet ^ and^ if you have showery 

weather, give air between showers, if it be biit for five 

mhrntses of a morning. In about six weeks they will be 

fit to traBsplant into small pots; make use of the same 

Mt 6i mould 3 plunge the pots, or sitnply stand them, 

in another gentle, bed, and put frames or hand-glasses 

f^ over them till your plants have struek again } and here they 

may reniain till September, when you pot them or plant 

thoxi out. If you perform this work in the open ground, 

choose a spot under a wall facing the east, where none 

but the morning sun comes ; use the same preparation of 

mould, and use a hand-glass, acting in all respects as 

prescribed in case of a hot*bed. Pot off your plants in 

the month of March following ; using pots\ of about 

twelve inches wide at top, and eight inches wide at 

bottom 5 these should have good clean circular holes at 

the bottoms, and, beside, two or three smaller holes in-: 

their sides at about two inches from the bottom ; and/ 

these effectually prevent water remaining about the roots^ 
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of the plants. The same soil that you strack your 
plants in will do to blow them in. I will here gm 
MiLLBR*s direction foramixtare, and then proceed to the 
propagating by seed : *' take mould from a good uplaad 
pasture, or a common that is of a hazel earth ; dig oat 
earth from the first eight inches from the sur^e; kl 
this l>e laid in a heap to mellow for one year ; theii moL 
a third part of rotten neat's dung, or dung* of an old 
cucumber bed ; mix them well together, turn the heap 
every month for eight months, and it will be fit for ussl*^ 
jBjf seed. The seed of the carnation does not every sum- 
mer ripeu in England ; but seed is procured from the 
continent in abundance. 60 w in pots of light earth, or on 
a cool bed with a frame over it, in the month of April ; 
and cover in in the slightest possible manner. Shade tiie 
young plants from hot sun ; and, when they hacveaix 
leaves, prick them out two or three inches asunder, 10 a 
well-prepared bed of the garden. The next year thif 
will tiower, and, therefore, should be planted out,4)r 
potted for blowing, in the fall of their first yearns, 
growth. Lastly, the carnation is greatly the prey at 
ear-wigs, so much so, that precautions the most cwnM 
are always resorted to to prevent the plants falling a sa- 
crifice to these mischievous vermin* See paragraph 90& 

436. CATCHFLY, pwi^.—Lat Silene armeria.—Fr. S- 
Ihit d bouquets. — A hardy annual plant, common in Pro- 
vence, about a foot high, and blows a pink or white 
flower throughout the summer. Propagated by sowing 
the seed where it is to grow. Likes a light, sandy, aad 
warm soil. 
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i'4S6. CENTAURY, or tweet suUan — Lat. Centaurea 
uoKkata.'^'Fr, Centauree musquL — A hardy annual plant 
Stai the Levant, about two feet high, and blows a 

kBf]^ flower in July and August. Centaury, or 

KlUtHv sw^t «u2ton.-«-Lat. Centaurea suaveolens. — Fr. Cenr 
Intree odorante.-^X hardy annual plant from the Levant, 
me or two feet high, apd blowing a yellow flower in 
bUty and August. Propagated by sowing in pots or in 
khed, and planting out when the young plants are large 
teoogb* 

43T. CHRYSANTHEMUM, Iw(fian.^Lat. Chrysanthe- 
mum indicum. — ^Fr. Chrysanth^me d'automne,^-K peren* 
ni^ plant of China and India, which grows three feet 
l^h, and blows beautiful deep purple, white, and yellow 
flowers in November and December. Propagated by 
dividing the roots in spring, or by cuttings in summer, 
ttd requires moving every two years, and good rich land. 
— CHBYSANTflaMUM, cof/i marygold. — ^Lat. Chrysanthe* 
•urn $egetttm,^-JPr. Chrysanthime des bUs.— -An annual plant, 
common amongst wheat, which grows one foot high, and 
blows a yellow flower in July. Propagated by sowing. 
---— Chrvbanthbmum, garden.— Lat. Chrysanthemum coro' 
iuurmr/i4 — Fr. Chrysanihhne des jardins-^An annual plant 
from the south of France, which grows two or three feet 
high, and blows a yellow or white flower in July, August, 
and September. Propagated by sowing the seed where 
it is to blow. 

438, CHELONE. — Lat. CheUme barbata.^Fr, Galane 
barbue. — A perennial plant, originally from Mexico, which 
blows a beautiful red flower in July and August. Rather 



tender. About three feet high.— <Chelon£^ the hell*, 
fiowered. — ^Lat. Chelone campanulata. — ^Fr. Galane compffm^ 
Ue. — A perennial plant from Mexico, which blows, n 
July and August, a red flower. About a foot hi^— ^^ 
Chklone, ilie dowiiy. — Ldt Chelone pensthemm. -^-^f^ 
Galane d Jleurs paniculSes, — A perennial plant from Vir- 
ginia. It is about a foot high, and blows, in July and 
August, a flower which is yellow in the inside and a ligbt 
purple on the outside. They are all three multiplied hf 
seed, as well as by separating their roots, in the autooi 
They are not very delicate, but it is best to give ihesLi 
moist earth and ishady situation. 

439. CINERARIA, or rag -worf— Lat Cineraria mart- 
tima, — Fr. Cmeraire maritime, — ^A perennial plant from ^e 
sea-coasts of Provence and Languedoc. Grows two 
feet high, and blows a shaded yellow flower from Jane I 
to September. Propagated by suckers and by seelri J 
if the^ latter, it blows the second year. It should ham 
rich ioil. 

440. CISTUS, commim dwarf, or little mn- flower ^--iiA. 
cuius heliantliemum. — Fr. HiUanthkme commun, — ^A per- 
ennial plant from the south of France, blows a yellow 
flower from May till September. Hiere are varieties; 
white and rose-coloured, and all hardy, and are easily VH" 
creased from the seed, which should be brought forward 
in pots. 

441. COLCHICUM, or meadow -safron.—XjBt. Cokki- 
cum autumncde. — ^Fr. Colckique d^ automne, — A bulbous 
plant common in Europe, about three or four inches 
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lAgb^ and blows a reddish purple flower in September 
Hftd October. Propagated frpm offset^^ taken ofiP when 
fte leaves are quite dead^ and planted in July or the 
beginning of August. It is common in the upland 
Madows of Herefordshire^ and other counties of England. 

' 445. COLUMBINE,— Lat. Aquilegia vulgaris^Fr. An- 
vdiedes Jardins. — ^A perennial plants commonly found in 
prdens, two or three feet highland blows a bloe^ red^ o^ 
flriegated flower in June and July. It likes shade and 
Mff earthy and is propagated by dividing the roots in 
Ibe autumn* The single flower may be obtained by 
aowing the seeds ; but, if sown in the spring, they seldom 
eome op^ and never till the next year. 

443. COMFREY-LEAVED HOUND'S*TONGUE.— 
lM»i!ynoglo88mn omphahdes. — 'Br^ C^nogUsse printanmhe. 

\ **'A perennial piant> originally from Piedmont and Por* 
I togal^ about three or four inches high^ and blowing a 
ytAae flower in March. Propagated by dividing the tufts, 
in which it grows, after it has flowered. Likes a fresh 
i Boil, and requires water in very dry weather. 

444. CONVOLVULUS MINOR.-«Lat. Omvohula$ 
tricolor, — Fr. Liseron tricotor, — ^A hardy trailing annual 
plant from Sicily, which blows a shaded blue and white 
flower in June, July, and August. Propagi^ted by sowingthe 

seed in light and rather warm earth. Convoltolvs 

MAjoR.P-^Lat. Qmvoloulus purpureus, — ^Fr. IpomSe pmrpre. 
''-An annual climber, of great beauty. Grows eight or 
nine feet high, if it have sticks of that height given it to 
run up, and blows, from July to September, a beautiful 
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bdl-shaped purple or white flonver, in great aboBidyiticei 
bnt open only in the moraiags and eveniDg^ of t^^ hpt 
months of July and Augiut* Sow in April where it ia |o 
stand, or in Blareh in pots to transplant. Sow .afo&ejii 
pots to bring into the house ; but in no case have o^ie 
than two plants in one spot, as they branch out aod 
become so heavy that winds and rains tear them about 
and endanger other neighbouring plants by their m«ans. 
Stake them as soon as they are beginning to run^ssd 
cut away stn^Ung. branches that they will send^ 
from the bottom* Their beig^ sufficiently pcocb^ 
them a plant to be placed in the back part of the flowec* 
border. ... 



445. CORJSOPSIS, ear-2eaMd_Lat. Coreoptis (mtm- 
2aia.— Fr. CorSopm a«rtct»2ee.r*-A hardy pemmial of N(]fth 
America, three or four f<^ in heigLt, and blows a yeSov 
flower from August to September.-: — Corbopsis, o^- 

fguUles de danKphmelle^'^A perennial plant of North Ain^ 
rica, eighteen inches high, and blows a yellow flower 
from July till October. Both sorts propagated by di- 
viding their roots. Any soil suits them, but they like jia 
open situation. 

446. CORIS, MontpeUier^^lAt Cknis tnompelienm.'-'h. 
Cans de montpeUkr, — A biennial frame plant of the coast 
of the south of France, seven or eight inches high, aod 
blows a pretty red flower in May and June.. Propsgated 
by seed sowed in pots in the spring, and likes a light and 
sandy soil, and but little water. 
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447. CORN-FLAG. — Lat. Gladhbu cammum.-^Fr. 

'I^laffeul cammun^ — ^A peremnal plant from thesoiit^of 

tVaoce, ooe or two feet high, and bl6w8> in JvAj; a 

^urpfish flower. It likes a good and rather light boH, and 

% waroi situation. Propagated by offsets. It is prudent 

%^ cover the roots in hard winters. 
t 

" 448. COWSLIP. — Lat. Pnmula ccri*.— Fr. PH- 

'neocfre ofidnale,--^ A hardy perennial plant, ^conunon 

Hk meadows aH over England. It blows a pale yellow 

^^wer in April and May. Propagated by s^arating the 

^lN>)>t8> also by s^6, sown in November and December^ 

in shallow pots full of good light earth. The seed sown 

on the surface of this earth should be lightly covered 

^th sandy> or heath-mould, and the pots exposed to the 

essi. Should remain a year in the pots> and be planted 

out; In , the spring. ' « ■ ■' i ' Cowslip, Viboinian.-— Lat. 

Dodecatheon meadia. — ^Fr. GyroseUe cuWvee. — A perennial 

plant frolm Virginia, which is about eight or nine inches 

high, and blows in April or May. It does very well in the 

open ground, and when kept in a house in p^ts, it should 

be exposed to the air in mild weather. It likes good 

earth, mixed with rotten dungw Propagated by separat* 

ing the roots every three or four years. 

449. CREPIS, or Hawk's beard, purple.-JL&t. CrepU 
m^ra,— Fr. Crepide rouge, — A hardy annual plant of the 
south of France^ about eight or ten inches high, and 
blows a purple flower in June and July. Propagated by 
sowing in bordecs in the spring, and planting out when 
the plants have a tew leaves. 
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45Q. CROCUS..-lAt. CMiitf»^¥V.&^Wm IVmUiinw 
^IndigpeiMms Wh ; mmi oae «f the csrlkM qratcai jiita^ 
our flowAb-gMdeni. Thm are seflrefal Tariefies*; ye lk i liy 
pak ycMow» blue, strqwd, and wMte* AlVaie-tkandMlMfife 
Init none make to great a show 19 ^^ border as tbed^ 
yellow^ which should always be planted m chimps of M 
or a dozen plants in a dump, the bulbs at three inches 
from one another, and the cldrnps-ahbold be in the ftot 
of borders in which tboe are shr^bs^ or betweeiNi^ 
shrubs so as not tobe oat.'of si^it. Planting ^cMA 
kiig raws spoils the elect > but baring alternate dlttttf^ 
of ydlowaild bhie gives an addHionai variety, a^d^^dMl 
aoroef^hat taf the .gaiety always produced by liiis -li^M* 
SoBie little plimt. Do noi cut off the leaver afjmt 
croGMseawhen tbeya^everUown ; as this only^ weskekis 
the plant* Move them wbea their kiavesare dying dswn 
in autumUi but. not moiethanonee^n three years. <Se^ 
rate t)^ offsets then, Which you. wiU* find aboikkuit^iSil 
thus/ with little trouble, you propagate them/ The^croMi 
likes a good, rather light, and. not wet, garden sofl^ asd 
it shouM be planted two. inches ideep in the ground. * 
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451, CYCLiAMEN, or iow-&rsacr.-^Lat. <)fcUmen 
pirtit)!.— Fr. Cyclamen d*£arope«-~.A perennial frame ^bort 
from Austria. Blows, in April, a flower that is white, 
shaded with pink^ Propagated by seed, sowed as sooiras 
gathered. Likes a sheltered situation, and a south-east 
aspect. Does best in heath*mould. Blows the thkd or 
fourth year after sowing. 

452. DAFFODIL, the onioa-^eaved.^Lat. Asphodelui 
i£stok>4Uf.-— Fr. 4sphodh1efatuLeu8e<^h perennial plaat, and 
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MMliveof the sontk of France. Its height is abont two 
IJHi; llf blows from. June till SeptetHber j the flc^wer is 
liiteD with a ted stripe, {t is mtiltipUed by the seed, 
inpiiiih pdts^ and put into a hol-bed ; aind tt is eafAly 
IPSflhgiited by. sfcparatin^ its t*oots. It likes a good 
woilt soil. 

« « 

\^S. DAHLIA.— Lat. and Fr. Dahlia A hardy tube- 

^MU, perennial pla)^, . originally from Mexico. It grows 
^IkelbeigiEt'of tei^ or tW«We feet in ricW landy and blows 
4k4iirge;lniiid8oaae fttmer, red, yellow, wlrite, primroise; 
flKple or seadet, in Septeniber> continuing till the setting 
Iftof ffostsl The height to which it grows renderis i(? 
unfit for alaiost any garden, but the beauty, of some of 
the .d6iible varieties, strcb as the prin^rose for insMnce, 
cmofs ft td be often found even in the smallest flower- 
gardens. 7 ¥br '^tensive ptlrterres, ' the onter rows of 
Arabteriefi, and. for corners that want hiding, this iis a 
magnificent plant ; and it is also to be kept to a mode- 
rate height, but only by putting* it in unmanured and 
poor soil. The poorer the soil, the lower it will be 5 and 
yet it wifi blow wen in siich. Always keep it, when in a 
gmswing'state^ tied to godd lugh and stout stakes. Fro-^ 
pogsAeby parting the root ^ for from seed, though you 
procniie fresh varieties, you lose the sort that you saved 
your seed from. When the stems begin to be nipped by 
the frosts, dig up the plants carefully ,^separate^the offsets 
from the-mother^roots, place them all in a dry place, and 
as much a})art as is convenient. Take care that frosts do 
not get at them, and plant again in April. 

* ' 454. DAISY.^— Lat. Bellis perennis. — Fr. Paqn^retie,-^ 

t2 
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Indigeiioiis and perennial. Varieties are pale red^ 
red, green hearted, variegated, and white, and it is 
for edgings^ but is a very poor thing for the purpose. ^'-K 
is a prettj little plattt, nevertheless, and, in litUe clttmpi^ 
parted every year in order not to degenerate^ it adds to 
the beauty of the front rows of the flower-border. Pro* 

pagated only by parting the roots, in February or Mardt 

... ■ 

455. B£VIL-IN-A-BUSH.~Lat. NigMt Dama»a£ 
— ^Fr. ffigtUt de Dames, — is about two feet high ; bloiAa 
sky-blue flower from June till September. Propagal^ 
by seed, sown where it is to remain. Likes a waria 
situation. Native of the south of France, and an annual.' 

456. D06*S-BANE.->-Lat. Cynachum moMpeUadMn.'— 
Fr. Cifnaque de Montpellkr.,-^ plant originally from Mont- 
pellier, which blows a pale pink, or whitish flower, is 

July and August. Propagated by suckers : should hm 

J,* 

a light and warm soil, a good situation, and its rocli 
covered in hard frosts. 

457. DBAGON'S-HEAD^Lat. Dracoeephakm Am- 
triacum. — Fr. Dracociphale d' jiutriehe, — ^From the south 
of Europe, perennial, from eight inches to a foot high^ 
sending up numerous stems, and blowing tufts of blue or 
red fiowbrs in July and August. Likes good rich earth, 
and is easily multiplied by parting the roots, or by sow- 
ing in beds. Should be separated at least every three 
years. 

458. . Jiat. DoUchos purpureug^-^Fr, DoUifie,'^ 

A pretty climber of the East Indies ; grows ten or 
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^^«lve ieet liigh if trained up a frame or a string 5 and 
W8 A beautiful pale lilac pendulous flower in June and 
Wnlj. Propagated by cuttings planted under « hand- 
^B38, or by seed, which ripens &ieely« 

459. EGG-PLANT. — Lat Solanum tneiongetta.—Fr. 
^ifarelle metanghie, — An annual plant, originally from 
^ia and America. About fifteen inches in height, and 
Idows white or violet flowers in June and July. Bears a 
jbvit whiqh is eaten, but it is raised here only for the 
fi^riQsity of the egg-shaped fruit which it bears. It 
]3(es a light rich soil,, and is readily procured by sowing 
ibe seeds. 

t 

WO. flG, ihe commm Indian.— lai. Cactus 'cpunfia.'-'Fr. 
CacHer Raquette,—From America, where it grows on 
rocky places, and dry hiUs, and, in the month of July, 
blows a yellow flower. This is a green-liouse plant in 
Sngland. It is very succulent, and «heuld not be much 
i watered except during the time that it is flowering, and 
P then it may have nsore water. Cuttings root xeadily 
ia j)ot6, PerenniaL 

461. FOX-GLOVE, lesser yeUow .--Jja,t. BigitaUs par- 
t)y9era.—-¥r. Digitate <d petites fleurs. — A perennial ' ^lant 
from Italy, two or three feet high, and blows a yellow' 
flower in June and July^ Propagated from seed, and 

sows itself. Coifuo'N Fox-olove. — ^Lat. Digitalis pttr^ 

pUrea. — ^Fr. Digitate pourpre, — A biennial plant, found 
commonly in England, two or three feet high, and blows 
a purplish red flower in June, July, August and September. 
TJ^ere is a white variety of this species 3 both are very 
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VHrnamedtal^ and areprapagkied by feeds, so^n^^'ififil 
otherwise managed, just as you dbth^Catifei^ttrylMfft^ 
which see. • '^' 

4<». FRAXINELLA^ w white Dittany. -^Lat. Dictam- 
HUs albui. — ^FV. Dieiamne frnxmeUe, — A pereimial ^aql^ 
originally from the south of France, about two fe«t'li^^ 
and blows a white or purple, flower, in Jime 4m^ 
July. Propagated bysowingthe seed in borders, 4ir ta 
pots, as soon as it is ripe« If not soiled tlH the spAg; 
it does not jcome up till the second year. When'iil 
plants can be inoved> th^ iniist be put in a tiursery^ 
stay two or three years before being planted whefe^H^ 
are to stay. When the roots are strong enough, parts 
may bte taken off, but they seldom allow of it. ^tht 
fraxinella affDrds scarcely any flower till the JBifth yea^ 
after sowing ; but :fts flowers are so abundant' and 'i) 
handsome, its leaves so itch in colour and in odour;ittlf 
the whole plant is so elegant, that, mdicre you otUlk 
procure roots, k wdl deaerFes the pains and the pataeSi5e 
neceasary to procure It from seed. It Hkes a good so^ 
and, in the winter, requires a covering of litter after tti» 
stalk has died down. 

463. FRITILLARY, trwon imperial.— Lat. FrmUkk 
impenalis.-^Fr, Courcune imperiale. — ^A large plant fhMfb 
Persia, near three feet high, proceeding fi<om a tai^ge, 
nearly round, scaly bulb of nauseous smell, ft blows In 
A|Hrii, a red flower hanging downwards, like a talip 
turned down. Another variety blows a yellow flotr«r; 
and this latter is by fkr the handsomest. tVopagate^y 
parting the offisets every two' or three years j take up the 
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plants m July,, long before whkh tiaie tfae stalks will 
kiwre died down ; take off what t^ffsels ida7'appeftf:at the 
sides of the mother bulbs^ and then keep itliem aU fai a 
dry place till the middle of August, when you will do 
ivell to jfimt them again, as this bulb will not do so wejff 
if tt remain long but of ground. Plant at three or foiir 
^hes depth in land not too much manured, and not too 
ftiff or wet^ as it likes rather a sandy loam. 

464. FLTMATORY, 6wtt«<«.— Lat. Fumaria bulbosa.'^ 
Mr. Fkmeterre bulbeme, — ^A perennial plant; a native of 
Jhtmpe; five or six inches high, ai^d blows a pui<(^sh 
4ower.ia February, March, and April. Propagated by 
•s^arating the roots in autumn, or by sowing the seed in 

beds exposed to the sun. Ybllow Fumatoby.— -Lat. 

fimaria luieoj-'^r. Fumeterre jaun^* — A perennial plants 
fimn mountainous places in England, gi'owing'one or 
two feet high, and blowing a yelk)w flower from April to 
November. Propagated like the bulbous fumatory. 

405. GAURA» hienniaL 4- iiat Qmra. btenms. — Fr. 
^OMfic bi$annueUe,^A hardy plant of Vh^ginia, five or six 
feethigh,ahd blows, a very prdtty flower, of a pale red 
eolouk*, from August to September. Propagated by sow^ 
ing the seed, which may be done as soon as it is ripe ; it 
will then come up in the spring, and blow the following 
year. 

4M. GERMANDER, tke Mhining^-^lat, Teucrium biA- 
Aim. — ^Fr. Gemuindrie Msant€,-^A plant tliat inhabits 
Provence, Pi^mont, and St. Bernard. Blows in June 
and July, a reddish purple flower, and is ffomone to two 
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feel high. J^n^MigBted by leed^ sown in a hot-bed ai|d in 
burden, as well as by separaling the roots in Aotima. 
Any soil will suit it. 

467. GLOBE-FLOWER.— Lat. TroUius EuT&pan».^ 
¥r. Trolie cf £Krope.— A hardy perennial plant of Engkmdy 
about one foot high, and blows a yellow flower in Mi^, 
and sometimes again in September. Propagated by di- 
viding the roots in the autumn, and it should hates 
moistj, but not too shady, situation. 

468. GLOBULARIA, wedge-leaved.-^ hut. Giohtkm 
cordifoUa.—Tr. GlobuUdre d feuiUes ^n (xeur. — ^A pereonid 
frame plant of Provence, blowing a blue flower at the latter 
end of April. Propagated by sowing in pots or in a hot- 
bed. When once obtained they are easily perp^ualed 

by dividing the roots. They like a light soil. Giiobq^ 

UkBiA, blue dmsy.— hot. Gloffularia imlgarii, — ^Fr. Glohulm 
commvR.— A perennial frame plant, common in Fraa^i 
about five inches high, and blows a blue flower in Jose.; 

and July. GlobuIiABia, three iooth-Uaved. — ^Lat. Alf- 

pum.'^FT. Turhith. — A green-house shrub from Mont- 
pellier, one or two feet high, and. blows a blue flower in 
March and April. Propagated like the wedge-leavei 
globularia. 

469. GOLDEN ROD.— Lat. SoUdago KmpermreM^ 
Fr. Verge dor. — ^A hardy perennial from North AmericSp 
About four feet high, and blows, towards the end of 
autumn, a yellow flower. Propagated by separating tMir 
roots in the autumn and in February : also by sowii^ 
seed in the autumn. 
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.^ 4f©. GOLDY LOCKS, the JhX'U<wed.— hat. Chr^io- 
<bimobfnQsiria.----¥r.Chrifsocome d fpiUles de /in.— A per- 
eDnial plant common in France, which grows to the 
height of eighteen inches^ and blows a yellow flower in 
September and October. Propagated by sowing in ahot** 
h^t or a bed^ prepared for that purpose, and transplanting 
when fit. It likes light soil and a sunny situation. 

' 471- HAWK'WEED, uHHd.-^L&U Hieracam sylmti^ 
<cttt». — Fr. Eperviere dee bok. — ^A hardy perennial plant, 
commoxi in Englandj, about a foot high, and blows a 
yeUow -floiver in June and July^ — ^Hawk-weed, endive^ 
lamed* — ^Lat Hieradum, intybaceum, — Fr. Eperviitre tubuUe* 
*-A hardy perennial plant from the Alps, about i wo feet 
hlg^, and blows a yellow flower in July and August. 
Propagated by the 9eed as well as by suckers. It will 

do^'WeU in any soil, but prefers a dry one. Hawk- 

ivtSBii, UuR clammy. — ^Lat. Hieraeium giuiinosum, — ^Fr. £per- 
v£^re ghitineux* — An annual of .the south qf Europe^ 
Shoold be sown in the open ground, and it blows a yellow 
fl^w^er in Jxuie aiad' July* Iq not particular as to ^oiL 

479. .HELLEBORE, black, or Chrisimias rase.— Lat. 
HeUebarus mger. — ^Fr. HeUSbore d fleurs rose. — A native of 
the mountainous parts of Italy. Blows a pale blush 

flower in January and February, and is perennial. 

flftLLLEBOKB, the winier aconite. — Lat. Helkborus hyemalis. 
?r. HelUbore d'hioer. — ^A perennial plant, and native of 
Braoee. S^onB a yellow sweet-scented flower ,in 
Much. Propagated. by separatiag their roots in autufuo^ 
aad^ ftfeo, by 8^. 

t5 
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473. HOLLYHOCK^ Obmeie.— Lat. AUhaa ro9ea.-^Fr, 
Jlcee rou, — A hardy biennial plant trom China, abbot all 
or eight feet high, and blows, from July till Sept^niber, 
a flower that la red, pink, white, or a ydlowisb coloor. 
Propagated by sowing seed in the open earth, aboat the 
end of Jnne or July. They may be transplanted in i 
month after they come up. Do not, generally, blow At 
first year. Like good substantial mould, and a warm 
situatibn.— The common hollyhock of the gardens, and 
which is ranked amongst biennial plants, wiH last takk 
longer than two years ; but, after the fourth^ is not is 
fine. It requires good rich mould, and will then come t^ 
the height of ten or twelve feet ', is of almost all colours, 
blows abundantly, and is easily raised from the seed, but 
its great height ^and robustness mark it out for a shrill* 
bery, rather than . a border, plant. Keep it staked, o^ 
towards autumn, the high winds^ assisting its own 
weight, will tear it about sadly, and it does mucfr 
mischief often in its fall. 

474. HONEY-SUCKLE, Brenck.—lat. Hedysarum o^. 
rcnarium, — Fr. Sainfoin d'E$pagne, — A hardy biennial 
plant, originally from Spain and the sooth of France, 
about two feet high, apd has a red flower in July and 
August, jpropagated by sowing seed in the spring, ia^ 
light garden mould, and transplanting the plants inti^^ 
the place where they are to grow, in the autumn. 

475. HONESTY, or moon-toor^— Lat. L«fiaHa annatfV 
Fr. Lunaire tmnueUe, — ^A hardy annual plant oi PkoYeoBei 
growing two or three feet high, and blowing a diHrer of 



) 
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a Toddish viole(y or blue colour^ in June and Julf. When 
IB" bloom it adds to thfe ornament of gardens^ and -Sii 
winter its bunehee of fmH produce a singnliir effect in 
parlours^ -where it is often kept* Propagated by seeld 
flowed .in open earth, as soon- as ripe, and in a sunny 
ntualion; It does not blowtiU the second year, but 
afterwards sows itsielf . 

. 476. HOP, co«mon.^-^Lat. Hwrndw cupv^r^Yr, Hou^ 

kkm commun. — ^A hardy perennial plant, common' in Eng^ 

land* Blows a greeBflowo* fronkJune till August. PrO-^ 

pagated by seed or separating the rootsr Likes adee^ 

IncffiaysoiL Its flowerdodsnot recommend H to the florist j 

b6t its large and handsome ckisters of fruit,' add its'ge^ 

Haral himdsome: and lusuriant growth fit it well for an 

ovninaental clanbec, neither to run up single stakes given 

il&r ibe purpose, :or to olimb over arbors, or sUoh like 

jriaees. As to its tither.) uses see Hoip, in Chap. V. 

. » 477. HOUSE-LEEK, w«i«<aijil-^Lat: Sempervim^:'^ 
Fr« Jmiharbe de moniagfie»''-A hardy p^ennial &om Swit^ 
leriand. Five or eight inches high, and blows a piurpk 
flowel' in June.and July. . Propagated by its suckers. As 
it grows - naturally in dry and rocky places, and on the 
tops of houses^ it is necessary, when planting it in' pots; 
to put at the bottom a good deal of dry rubbish and old 
plaster. 

478. HYACINTH.-i- Lat'Hyaci»^ftM« orienta&s. Fr. 
•Jacti»iAtf.--Tbere are now two thousand vmeties of this 
beaiatifiil bulb distinguished by the Dutch florists. It was 
txrigtnally fcom the Levant, but, by the care and cultiva-^ 
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tmi bestowed on it by the florists of Haarlam, and othei 

places of Holland, the <mental f^aot is infinitely sac-e 

passed by those of the north. To pnocnre fresh Tariotiesy 

it is necessary to sow the Seed ; and to propagate hem 

roots already produced, you take the offsets and bring 

these forward to flower ; but, of the sowing' I shall speak. 

fully at the end of this article. I will now rels^« how ta 

proceed with bulbs already obtained and old enough to 

flower. Begin by marking out the sized bed that yov 

wish to have, placing stoutish pegs at each comer, asd 

in two or three places along the sides and ends ; dig- out 

the earth to twelve inches deep, then put in one of the 

three composts that I shall enumerate below, enough to 

fill the square up to within two inches of the rest of the 

ground ; make the surface as even as a die ^ mark out 

with a small line a set of lines lengthways of your bed^ 

and not more than six inches apart ; do the same theo 

across the bed, observing to let the lines be at the saoe 

distance from one another as the last are ; then plants 

bulb at every place where the lines intersect each othor,. 

taking especial care to let the top of the bulb be even 

with the earth, and order them so as to have no two of 

the same colour coming next one another. Then bHng 

more compost, and fill up the two inches that you h^ve 

yet to make good to bring the bed up to be even wiltijlhe 

rest of the ground 5 and go on filling till you have 

brought it to be two inches above the rest of the grotmd. 

But, I should here observe, that, as this ground will 

settle down, and, perhaps, bury the bulbs tpo deep, it is 

proper to dig out the bed and put in the mould in which 

the bulbs are set, a week or ten days previous to setting 

them } aiid this, gives time for thM settling which alvr§ys 
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tfllcMpiabe. Do nothing after yoii have planted (except 
rakie a little now-and-then) till winter^ and then, when 
you expect frosts such as would penetrate two or three 
indies, or so, bring forth your straw, or whatever else 
yea have, and cover over the whole bed effectually, ex- 
cepting tit tinaes when you are pretty certain of no. frosts 
When the season for frosts be over, of course you re* 
move all paraphernalia for guarding against that element $ 
bat you then have others : cold winds, snows, and even 
qni^ly after these, the sun itself. Therefore, as soon as 
you have removed the straw, place hoops across the bed, 
or a frame of wood consisting of upright stakes driven 
into the ground, with bending cross-pieces going over 
from one to the other, in the fashion of a bedstead ^ and 
on these throw canvass, or other light stuff, when either 
eold winds or snows prevail, or, (when the plants are in 
Uessom) when the sun shines out too much on them. 
The flowers will appear in March and April, and, though 
the plant is hardy, and even its flowers care not for snow 
or frQst, yet, if you permit the sun to come and thaw this 
on them, they will not last half the time that they would 
otherwise do. When the plants are in blossom, such as 
htf^e not strong stalks should have small sticks put in on 
the side of them, to which these stdks should be tied. 
Siich i^iants as are destined to bear seed should be left to 
hive Ihe full influence of the sun, and should remain in 
the bed till the seedrpod turns quite yellow, and begins 
to split ^ but those that are not to be^ seed, should be 
taken up as soon as their leaves turn yellow. Choose a 
4nrday, and take them up cautiously, so as not to damage 
their offsets ; then lay them pretty close to one another, 
en the bed, and cover them over with earth to an inch 
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thick, and in a fortnight they will be in a fit state to be 
cleared of dirt» dead leaves and offsets, and to be )>iiih7 
in a dry but airy place, where they remain tin the an*- 
4vknn. The composts used in flowering bnlbons roots are, 
either,! BHeha^keaAmouid,afimrikpttrtrwersand,and^ 
fourth part weU-rvtted cow-dung ; or,^. Two thirds sandi 
one third wtU-eoiuumed leaves ; or, 3. One third river iomdj 
third fresh earth, eue fourth rotten cow^ung, and the resfi ta^ 
mouUL These must be prepared a twelvemonth befibsifc 
they are used ; kept in the air, and frequently turned, or 
it is impossible that the different materials should be • 
properly incorporated one with the other. To procme 
fresh varieties, sow well^ripened seed from a strong, hand'- 
some, and semi-double plant. Choose a well-proteetecl 
place, make a nice bed of good compost, andsbwria 
drills five inches apart, in the month of September. Jm 
the severe frosts, cover over Uie young plants, and k»ep 
grass and weeds from growing amongst them. Cossr 
with clean straw, or thatch. When, in the foUowisg 
summer, the plants die downj hoe between them and 
give them an inch or so thick of covering of your.com^ 
post } and protect them again, the next %vintejp. Same tre^ 
ment for the following summer, and then, in the fourth* 
they may be taken up and treated as plants for flowerii^^ 
•^In water-glasses, the hyacinth makes^ a very agreeable 
show in the house during the most diiimai part of tbi 
winter. Get blue glasses, >as more congenial to "the roots 
than white ones, fill them with rain* water^ with a £mv 
grains of salt in each> and put id enough water to come 
up the bulb about the fourth part of an in<2fa4 Change 
the water carefully every week> and place -the fHantH^ia 
the lightest and most airy part of the room; ot* gteea^ 



haose, in which you keep them. Plant hyacinths in the 
flower* borders in the manner directed for t clips. 

.479. HEPATICA, Anemone, or noble Uver-wort—Jjai. 
Anemone hepatica, — Fr. Anemone h^patiqae. — ^A perennial 
plants which is found in great abundance near Castelane 
and de Grasse^ and in shady places in the southern pro- 
vinces of France. The flower is blue^ violet, red, or 
white> and appears in February and March, and, some- 
times, in January. Propagated by dividing the roots and 
by sowing the seeds. It likes earth that is light, rich» 
and warm, and rather dry than moist. 

480. IPOMEA, scarlet-flowered. — ^Lat. Tpomea cocdned, 
— Pr. Ip^nt^e ^rlate. — A West India pleht; annual, and 
a climber. It grows to the height of seven or eight 
feet) and in July, and on to September, blows a beautiful 
little beU-shaped scarlet flower. Give it a good, but 
rather light, soil ; and propagate by sowing in pots in a 
hol-bed, not many seeds in a pot, so that each plant may 
be taken out with a ball of earth to its roots. It is con- 
sidered a green-house plant ; but, if brought on in a hot-* 
bed of moderate heat, and planted out near the eiid of 
May in a good situation, will do very well in the open 
air ia Engbindtf 

481. IXIA. — ^Lat. Ixia bulbocodium. — ^Pr, V txut hulho- 
eod^i — ^A fmme plant of Narbonne and the island of 
Corsica; a small bulbous root, and blows a violet, 
pnrple, or white flower, in March and April. Propagated 
from ofisets. A mixture of peat and sand is the favourite' 
soil of the ixla. 
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4dS. IRIS, mnaU lndbou$r-^lat Iris xiphium.—Fr. hu 
Wibeuse, — A bulbous plant from. Portugid»' whitk' 
blows in Juoej its flowers are blue, violet, yeUof», 
or white. It likes a Mgbt but ricb soil^ and requires to 
be moved and its roots separated every tbcee years. — rrr 
lais, yeUow. — Lat Iru pteudtMconu. — ^Fr. Iris des marak^^ 
Common in England at tbe sides of marshy plaees, 
growing at the edge of the water^ and.bkiwing in June^ 
I never observed these but where the land was stilf 
cky. Very handsome pUmt^ rising two feet or morela 
he|ght> and proper for the sides of ponds, or rivulets, la 
gardens or pleasure-grounds. Move them in August or 

September. Ibis, Perdan, — Lat. Iris Pernca. — Fr.- Iru 

de Perse.^-A little bulbous plant of great deUcacy j 
grows seven or eight inches high, and blows a pieHy^ 
regularly-formedj^and singularly sweet-scented flower, m 
March and April. If in the open ground, protect it a little 
during severe frosts by a covering of litter ; but its <^iief 
use is as a potted plant to bring into the house. Flcvil 
the bulbs in the month of October, in pots filled with a 
inixture of one half sand and one half hne mould ; or 
put some in water-glasses, and treat them as directed for 

hyacinths. Iris, Chalcedonian. — ^Lat, Iris suaana. — Pr. 

Iris de suze. — ^From the Levant. That large and hand- 
some plant so common in our gardens, ' flowering so. 
abundantly in June, and having varieties of deep Idue, 
pale blue, and white tinged with blue. It grows to about 
the same height as the marsh iris, mentioned abpvei Is 
tuberous-rooted, should have good garden soil to grow 
in> and should be removed every three years; It is|, liJie 
most of the others^ quite hardy, and makes, an elegant 
show in the gardens while in flower. This last is tlie. 
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Skur de Ut, which figures ia the arms of France ; cor* 
ropted by us to Fiower'de'luce, which name it bears com* 
moQly in some counties of England to this day. 

483. LARKSPUR, the dwarf.— Lai. Delphinum.—'Ft. 

Pied (f alouette. — ^A hardy annual from Switzerland. Sow 

wherie it is to blQW> either in beds, in tufts, or in rows i 

it looks best in the latter way, and, as it grows not 

In^er than from twelve to eighteen inches in height^ Its 

InriUiaiit colours of deep and light blue, pink, and white^ 

make a great show in the front of the flowev-border. To 

have a succession throughout the summer, sow every 

fortnight or three weeks, from the . time of beginning 

yoiar spring, sowings, till the beginning of Jpne.-; — r 

l44a]LSPUB, iaU. — Lat. Delphinum elatum. — Fr. Dau- 

plunelle ilevee.-r-'AXQO a hardy annual from the mountains 

of Switzerland, and the Alps. Grows from four to five 

6et high, and blows a light blue, or deep blue, flower in 

August. Propagate by sowing the seeds, either in the 

sprii^ or autumn. Not so handsoitie a plant, as the last» 

by a good deal. 

484. liAVATERA, common, — Lat. Lavaiera trimestm,-^ 
Fr. Lavatere d opercule, — ^A hardy annual plant of the' 
south of Europe, three or four feet high, and blows a 
pink or white flower from July to September. Propa^ 
gated by sowing in the open earth. Its flower is, of 
itself, very handsome, and it would be a most shoif y 
border-flower, but for the great irregularity, and the 
rwaibltng disposition, of the branches, which are nume- 
rous, and placed wide of .one another. It flowers abun- 
dantly, is very hardy, continues s long while in blossom» 
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•tnd lipaM its aeed m abtmdMiee; and tiid richer (he. aiM, 
<fae finer the plaou Sow ealrlv in the soring where tbe 
)ilant is to remaia. 

485. LEOPARDS-BANB^ Lat. Hofontcum p.anfa^ 
ii<imi.««-Fr. J[>E»ronic.--*?A perennial plant- fjiDm the ^os$^ 
of Eniope. It is abgut two feet high» and, in April it 
blows a yellow flower. Propagated by cuttings ami 

flUckers. The autdmn is the time for removing it. 

• • • • 

'486. LILY> ihe cajftper-^oohured day.*^lAt. HenrnroeaiiSz 
fuha.'^FT. BtmStiiedUe d Jkurs rouga.-^A hardy bulbous* 
rooted piaxkt, aad a native of the. Levant. Blows, di 
July and August, a reddish yellow flower. Any sen] suite 
It j but most of all a ligbt loom. Propagated by aepst- 
rating the roots when the leaves ^ry up ; but sbotdd be 

teplanted again directly. La.Y,9carl^ martag(ui.'~--^b$L 

LiBum Chalcedonium. — ^Fr. Lis de Chalc^dcine.-^A hai^ 
bulbous-rooted plant from the Levant } it grows tMe 
or four feet high, and blows a bright scarlet flower ia 
June and July. Propagated from offsets taken sooii 
after flowerings which should be planted again shortly. 
Ihiey like a good soil and good situatioD.---^— LIlt, 
purpU mafiagon,*^LMt, LUmmmart^om.'-^Fr, Ldsmariagm, 
A hardy perennial plant of Germany, which grows three 
tir four feet high, and blows, in July, a flower which is 
rteddish or white, spotted with purple or blackish spots. 
Often called the Turk's cap. Cultivated like the scarlet 
*--^-«LiLY, common white. — ^Lat LiUum cdndidam. — ^Fr. Idt 
-^ionc^^Thiis is sometimes called the lUy of Trance, from 
the circumsiaiice of its being grealy used in Franoe 
on festival da^s and in processions | but this isonfy 



bltt^Base 4>f its being n haddsoiii^ and purtlfwhiie fiover> 
ipttiTBttpDiidui^ wilh thenttHobolcQiour. . Itgr^wsihr^ 
6r four fe^t higb, sending up m istndght. stBlkj gai^iabed 
id| : ihe way up by narrow leaves, and terminated fay «e* 
Mtal large white flowets hanging in^ clusters, and which 
t^ppear in July. It -is hardy, cares little as to. "what soil 
teaiitaatibii is given to it, and multiplies rapidly by an 
ittereaae of its large scaly bulbous root% which should 
be aeptfTf^ted ^erery. twoor ttoee years> and {Wanted agatia 
directly. If no^ diua often separated,' the o£Fset8 become 
tbiuunercma^ that, each sending tip their stalk, the pilant 
iaover-large and unsightly. It is dways-bandsoihe, faow^ 
every in shrubberies, and is- also handsome in theiu^ 
patt of borders or ia the middle of beds, when kejpt 
paiied ofteni as recommended above* — — Licv, vohite 
water. — ^Lat. Nymphea alha. — Fr. NymphSa blanc>-^A hardy 
perennial water-plant, common in England ; growing in 
mtiddy ponds, but - never, as &r as I have observed it, 
coming spontaneously in any but stiff clay soils. I neve^ 
saw it so generally as in Lanchashire, in the neighbour- 
hood of Prestorii where there is scarcely a little pond that 
is not covered over in the month of June with this very 
beautiful large flower. In garden ponds it is common to 
fcee^em, and a great ornament they are to such places ; 
but they must be procured first, and planted next : two 
o)>erations of a most diffiicult nature 5 for you have to 
dig up the root from the bottom of a pond, perhaps two 
or three feet deep, and then you have to plant it under a 
similar difficulty. To dig it up you khudt actually go ihtb 
the pond, feel for the stem of the plant, pursue it with 
ybmr hand to the ground, and then dig up as good a ball 
as you can round the roots. SuflPer it to remain out of 
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WBler'as sharta timeas possible. Some recooiiaeii^ Ihe 
|ilBfliog k in a .TBse, and sinking tbst to the bottom j^ 
yoar pond ; but I think a better way, is, to place your 
|>lant in an old fish-basket^ fall of saitabk oumld^siid 
•ink. that j if yoa can, sinking it a iitde way into ^ 
earth at the bottom of the pond, as welLaa sinkii^ it^ 
Ihe bottom of the water. In this way, the plant is sot 
necessarily confined to so small a space as' in the yasaf 
for, when its roots have extended to the edge of tiw 
basket, there wUl be room for them to go through, and 
as the basket rots away, the plant becomes fixed in ihe 

bed of the pond. hihv, yeUow water. — ^Lat. Nymjpktu 

kUea. — ^Fr. Nymph^ jaune. — like the former iQ aU 
respects, excepting that it bears a yellow flower, wklch k 
father smaller than that of the white. Cultivate is just 
the same manner^ 

487- LILY OF THE VALLEY. — See Solomwi 
Sbal. 



438. LOBELIA, acrid.— Lat. L^belm wrens,— Fr. JjM^ 
He br4la$Ue, — ^A hardy perennial plant of England, a))put 
•one foot high, and blows a. blue flower in July and 
Angust. Propagated by sowing in a good earth, rather 
4!0BsisteBt than light, and should be watered often.— r* 
LobbliAi or cardinal sjhtoer, — Lat. Lobelia cardmaUs^r. 
Lob^e cardinale. — A very handsome perennial plant from 
Virginia. It blows a most beautiful rich scarlet flower is 
July and October, and rises to two or three feet high. It 
^thrives best planted out in summer in a rich friable soil j 
ihut is tender enough to require some protection ia 
winter^ U J0 easiljr increased by sfuckers or byseed3i 
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ttid the svtckers of the old )>lant should be taken off evetf 
mxtmBtk or tiiey damage it. 

46^. LOOSE-STRIFE, yeUow.-^hnU Lynmachia vuU 
Iftftrif .— Fr. Lymmaque commune, — A hardy perennial plant, 
etfimnoo in Europe, whkh grows about two feet high, 
and blows a yellow. iower in July, August, and Septem? 
htt. Propagated easily by suckers or shoots, and likes 
moist soil. « 

490. LUPINE, dwarf, — ^Lat. Lupinu$ varius.'^Vr. Lupm 
d fieuTs variies, — A hardy annual plant from Narbonne 
and Montpellier, which grows fifteer or eighteen inches 
high, and blows a blue or red flower in July and August. 
— ^LupiN, common yellow — Lat. Lupinus luteus, — Fr. 
Lufm jaune. — Nearly resembling the last, only that it 

blows a yellow flower in June, July, and August. 

Lvnn, blue. — ^Lat. Lupin Mrsutus. — Fr. Lupin bleup — 
Grows taller than either of the others. There is a rose* 
coloured Tariety. In other respects resembling the yellow. 
AH of them are proper border-flowers, and make a 
pretty show. Require no uncommon care ; and should 
be sown whiere they are to blow. 
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491. LYCHNIS, scarlet, — Lat. Lychnis Chalcedonica. — 
Fr. Lycnide de Chalcidoine. — A hardy perennial plant 
from the south of Russia, three feet high, and blowing 
a scarlet flower in July and August. Propagated by 
parting the roots. They like a good light soil, rather 

moist than dry. Lychnis, red-flowered. — Lat. Lychnis 

dbt^o. — ^Fr. Lycnide d fleurs roses, — A hardy perennial 
plant, common in Europe, which is two or three feet 



higliy and blowt a red flower ia June and July. FiN>ptt<- 
gated like the acarlet. The fonaarof th^se pkuil^^^ 
very handtome ornament of either the border or t)ie* 
abmbbcry. All the speeiet .aae haiid8oiiie» but partien- 
larly tliis. It should be parted early in the 9prin^ ; -aad. 
by rights, -ought to be covered^ wi^. litter ^dairlng^lio 
winter, for severe frost will injure it. 

498. MAD-WORT, the rocJt.— Lat. AlyssumsaxAtUe.--^ 
Fr. Jlysson. — A perennial plant of the East, but eom- 
tnon iu gardens ; grows to the height of one ibbi, 
and always keeps its leaves. It bloiv^s a beautiful y^ 
low flower in April and May, and often ' blows ' afireeli 
in August. Propagated by sowing the seeds in a pot, 
and putting it under a frame until Marcli oft* April; wben 
(he plants may be transplanted. It is proper for ^he 
fronts of borders, or for rock- work. 

493. MARSH-TREFOIL, comnum huck-bean Lat. 

Menyanthes trifoUata, — ¥t. Mhiyanthe trifoUi: — ^A hardy 
aquatic plants common in some parts of Europe^ is a 
creeper, and blows a reddish flower in May, June-, and 
July. It has a pretty • eflFect on the borders of ponds, 
where it will multiply itself. 

494. MARVEL OP PERU.— Lat. Mirab&is Jalotppa.'- 
Fr. Nyctage faux-JaUtp, or belle de nuit — ^Large' bushy 
plant, with a rough, black root, growing forked or long, 
accordhig as the soil is rich and deeply-moved. This root 
wHl, in very rich gardens, deeply trenched, get to the 
size of a very large parsnip in the first year, and^ by 
keeping it iii sand in winter, housed, it may be made a 
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ft&^radal, which It is not. in our gardens^ unless thtff 

dWfa&y tnana^d. The stalks rise (with good diggiisig 

soft gdod manuriii^) to near four, feet- high, becomii^a 

very branching and large plant. .The colours t!Lre,te^ 

yellow and white, with mixtures, red and yellow, red and 

K^Ate, yellow and white ; andN there are some purple 

torts^ The .pie*ba11ed -sor^ are most esteemed, mi^ 

therefore, the gardeners are careful to sa.ve seed frou^ 

notttf ^Imt such plantsas have yielded mixed flowetB. .Thi» 

is Ukste^ .however, aiid 'as long as tastes differ it is proper. 

tor.kave aJb th^ ^soris that can he procured; TheyeQow 

iti2&es 'the greatest show.- The fiower is borne at th(^ 

eiid'of e^ery shoot'; and the blowintg begins in the first 

week in.J:iily, and oontinaes until the frosts set in. Tbeoijily 

reason for the most fastidious i<x«quarrel with thi^ plants 

is/tbat'it blows b^^tHttle in the heat of the sun, reserv« 

ingtSl its beauties for those whc( rise early enough to seer 

it at from five to sciven o*dlock in the morning.. It is 

properly .a hardy annual, though, as said above, may be 

rendered perennial, and may be ^o'wh in the open air as 

toon as sdl chance of iDJEory to the young ^ants by 'frost 

is over. April is the best time for sowing* One plant is 

enough in a spot, and that hot near to any nunor plant or 

shrub, as it effectually sucks all moisture from it, and by 

its spreading branches, overlays iu The seed is a black 

fleshy substance coming in a little cup that the flower 

falls out of when overblown. In pots it makes a pretty 

show, but at requires so much more sustenance than is to 

be contained in a small vessel of this kind, that, even iu 

Uie largest, it will not blow snch large flowers as the 

plants in- the open air j atid unless the flower be a very 

large one, that is, about the ^ize of a half crown, it is a 
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]^ltSfiil> mean-lonking thing, wberMt> In fullidgQiirvittd 
dxe, nothing is more showy at i^ distance, or m^e^liM- 
cate when minutely examined, than the dower of 4ii 
plant. It is a natire of the West Indies. 

495. BIARYGOLD, common;— Lat-^^CblsnAiia ,s^ 
naUi. — ^Ifr. 5<wci.-^A hardy perenniid plant; eomdnoa'JD 
many parts of Europe, two feetliigh, and blows. ftli|^ 

yellow flower in June, July, and August. MAairt^M>* 

SmaU C^.--Lat. F/Hriattr.— Fr. ptonoL-^ haidy tmrnt 
plant, originally from the Cape ci Good Hppe, one or lio 
feet high, blows a white flower in June, July, and Angsit 
Propagated by seed sown where they are to gmw* 
Likes a light soil and sunny sitoationi-'— -— ICaaifiOfeDf 
4^rtcan.-— Lat. Fagetes patula.'-^Vi^ FagHh dts j ar i m -^ 
hardy annual plant of Mexico which blows a reddish.]!^ 
low flower from July to October. Propagated by^sowsf 
in a hot- bed, or in open earth, if it be good and expoN^ ^ 
to the sun, and th^re is no longer fear of frosts. T^ 
plants must be planted in pots, and afterwards in the (^ 
earth, taking care to water them frequently when neifiy 
planted. They grow to two feet high, and oiten }o^i 
and should be kept tied to sticks orthey will hA abontii^ 
look ugly. It is rather a staring flower when in YAoes^i 
and much more flt for the front of shrubberies, and roan<i 
lawns, than for borders. It is not particular as to fioiL 

496. MASTER-WORT, Xheat fctecifc.— Lat. Axina^ 
Major.'^Yr. Asirance d grandes Jleurs. — A plant of which 
the root is perennial, from the mountmns of Vogtf ^ 
the Pyrenees. It is two feet high, and its flower is of a rt-* 
diated reddish or whitish oolour^ and blows from JttdC ^ 
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k-tttptanbar. • Any mik and atty sitttttHon accept rimde, 
>«il do far«it«. P»0|Migfttedlrr aowiog ikm aeedor by 4i- 
iMmgiike roots in tbe»«iiltHB», and it often tows itoelf. 
Itisa iiardy plant. 

Tfr* M^itmrdu irndta^.-^A haydy {«renoial fr^m N^ftii 

ifciiiiifca^ gpromng 4wo feet h^ and blowing a. red* 

%immr in Jose, July and Augiisl. Propagated frcmi 

^ittekfrSy op by aoWRiiig the seed in a 4iot4»ed in the- springs 

"lid >pteiitkig out ^ yooog plants wken they are fire er 

abtlocbea liigiL They like a soil light, wwa^, and^rieli^ 

■■d shoukl • he isaiTed e^ery two or ^Hme yeai!Si;-**-^Mo* 

iaonii, CcifMuiuifi>-«4iat. BBmurdajfittuioftu-^^r. Mmutrdm 

milm^^^A btfdy peremiial of 'Canada, three dr foar ieet 

^ff^ blowing a pide purple flower m July and August. 

Acpagated like the Osw^o tea. 

496. UVhUSiLS, wlat€.-^Lai. f^erbagctm LpjhmM*^^ 
fir. MoUM'Lgcuiie. — ^A. hardy annual plants aommon in- 
Bnrope» growings thnee or iaax feet high and 'hlawiag a 
artnte^or ydlow flower in Jnae> July and Angost. Pro- 
pBgated^hy sowing the seed as sooaas ripe, and does best 

la a light, dry and sandy soiL It often sows ttself. 

MnitiiBitf , mt^. — >Lat. Ferbascumfarrugineum.-yFr, MoUne 
iftmri ro^wet.'— A hardy perennial plant of the south of 
. France. Blows late in the spring, a flower of a reddish 
blown and purple io the middle. Propagated by sowing 
or by dividing the roots, and it will sometimes sow itself. 
Any. soil suits^ so that it be not too wet or too shady. 

499. NARCISSUS.— Fr. Aarcttse.— There lure many 

V 
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lorlt of mmBSQM, •£ whick our coimiioti ddftMMl Is 

and, I believe, Uie oolf .one tbat is not a native 4>f Ike 

aottth of Europe^ I shall enumerate only three aort^itail 

shall give instructions relative to the ptocoring of liicao 

by offsets, and relative to the blowing of them in beds, n 

pots and in glasses. — ^The. Patse vrniTa.— Lot. / faictoai 

pB^fjfracmti^ — ^tbe Jonquiii.-*4M. Narcistm Jcng mUm. ■■ Ru 

Jgiiyitffs."the PoLVAWTHUs Nakoissus. — ^Lat; Nmagmmt 

foiipaatikaif . — ^Fr. Narcmui lanUi^e.-— These are ali bca«» 

^ifiil flowers, and all sweet-scented ; but partioidarly^ba 

JmtqmL The first sort is repated lor ifs deUcate and pn« 

while, it grows to a foot and a half high, hewing tw^ 

or three very handsome and paper*wlute flowers. Tbt^ 

^eond for its peculiarly sweet scent, which is enongii 

ffpm only one phmt, to perfumea whole room, it bkiwa 

a yellow flower, proceeding from a slender and e legit 

stalk of from ten to twelve, inches in height. The kutt 

sort, of which there are three varieties, the whUe, the wkHe 

wUh yeUow citp in the middle, and the oil yeUaw, far ito 

abundance of flowers, which are frequently ten ortweTv^ 

in number upon each of two, three or four stems, ac» 

cording as the plant is a thriving and weU-managed ^>oe« 

The first has a bulb about the sise of a bantam iien^ 

egg, the second a bulb, not bigger than a v^y smsli 

walnut, anfl the third a bulb larger than a turkey's egg. 

They are all to be had of the seedsmen who import them 

yeai^y from Holland j but they may be propagate<l here ; 

or, at least, those who wish to go to the trouble of it, 

by parting the offsets from the another plants in July, and 

plaoting them in a bed by themselves for a yetf $ 

by themselves, because they do not flower the first 

year after being parted j or they may ako be had 



fmga thd seed, hf proceeding in tht BOste nMmner 'tui 

lofirtlie hyaeiath. The most cc^mtnao way, bowevieryk 

ImlM^of IIkb fleedsmeo: sttdi bulbs as are waited 5 blotr 

l)ieiDi?the first year in* pots or In glasses for the house, 

9od» the next yefbT^ plant tbetn out in the boirders, or in 

beds by themselves $ this latter being the best way, be- 

4||itfe.ibeii> by xnaking use of tl^ pro|>er soil, which sboold 

kftift^eOOd light bazel mould, mixed with a little perfectly 

KSdteii ,ct9w-^tti^^ you preserve your bulbs from degene- 

i^t^m> IcM as tbey will if turned but Into the bordi^rs; 

lieliA Ui^m up evfry third year; to take off the offsets/' 

and brtii^ these on in «i.bed composed of the same mix* 

%fn as tbftt recommended for the flowering bi^b. In 

f9$$t nsc the same mixture, or put a little sand with It;' 

«^ in glaasAs, do. the very same as for the Hyacinth. 

'dsre are common varieties sold by the florists for the> 

Q|)tfiD borders^ <whieh manage as you do the toUp and other 

biBlbs fio planted. ' 

j5pP. N ASTURIIUM, tbetaiL^heit. TYopaolum majus.— 
Hf^ Ct^fmme.des jardi$u,-^A plant from Peru which may- 
bei drained to the height of ten or twelve feet, and blows 
an. Acange .coloured flower dudng the summer and part of 
Uie autumn. The single flowered sort is annual, and, 
being sowed in the spring, in a light soil and exposed to 
the sun, will afterwards sow itself. The double flowered is 
perennial, propagated by cuttings, and kept in a house. 
In the winter, exposed to the sun as much as possible^ 
and watered but li|tle. There is a dwarf kind which 
Diiak^s a pretty show in the front part of borders or in 

u ^ 



Ml. tBBTTLfc ^9td4imd.—Tu^.ea k0 fm 
Jir*,Chflmitnmik tcm m nnt i A n amiinl. plaiii/enipnmii JK^ 
VuiPptk, wb^li gfows ow <Ml iiigiv and ^1«M « |pM9 

pink floiret ftP« Jidjr to Optoter. PiofMgptodlii^Mwb^r 
tbe Med in wij aoU. AiwvyJiaodmiiepiftiit. 

Mft CKNPTHBBA> gfmi j^bnmdL— 2m^ Ototitaur 

pUat origiDaUy ftom Vngiaia. It is geoerilly OnriB «r 
fi»«r ^ higb and UoMin Jiil)^ Angwi and^Sqpt^ftliryr 
1^ liefti|iifiil,y«Uow iovm* Any soil wfta k, bnt U Wm$ 
awiist onf tod a smmy fttuafion. . Pn>pigatad tiy MifeltB 
t|i« s^in ab^ybntit'«laoMW8iteeif.«-^CSiiO«ftay^ 
^ffiMy .|w!iMr#fe*— I#t. CBw^honi .tomwLM-fy. BmMfe 
kmmmlhr^Vfom. Nonlh Anerica;. bieiiaial5 bkMva*'^- 
fine jeB0w flower fram Jnlj to Septen^wr. Like&A'gdttd 
gMden monUi, but is not vei^ ake as to.^oll} 4KDid.|t 
should be sown in the spring in the place mhwf^ it iMir 

blow the following year. (Enothbba^ |mrpie.<p— IM- 

(Enothera purpurea, — Fr. Elioihht pourprej^An Ameriean 
am^ual, growing eighln^n incbes^ or tvo^Mt^^^and 
Wowifg, from June to .Auguat^ abundance of |fuifie 
flowers at the ends of it« nuimeroiis fetalks. Sow in tlie 
open ground early in Spr^, in the place wbeiv it is to 
blow. 

503. ONOSMA« Mry.— Lat Onama eMoidet^Fr. 
Ononna 4 feuiUes de o^^^rine.-r-A hardy perennial pla&t 
from the south of Europe, about a foot lugh, and Uows 
a yellow flower in May. Propagated by seed sown in 
the open earth. lakes a dry soil -, end, though hal^, 
likes a little covering in very severe weather. 



IK^ eam0mt»t*^k teoder bieimial plant front D^HtL, firodi 
Avelwi aevMt Mi hi^ Bto#s in July aud Aii^ft. Ro^ 
lagaicd by smadfmvfn in a faotM. When the plaim 
an five or istx dficbas liSgh tbey should • be plaHtied • wlier^ 
ihef ^are to gvow. This plaol k aimiu^ in the open groii^id*, 
Mty when put into ai green-house^ it lasts four or five 
<9eaf!a« 

IfeifaMr df ociMat.-^Ai hardy perennial plant, verJF im^ 
'jMiaBfr la :Ettio|»e« which blows a blue flower ^lBK>#tllie 
whole «f the jear.-^-^PjLNST>**Lat. ItoAx g0dMd|CM.t^ 
Sr. VMtUe pmaie^^A hardy pereaaial^ comaaoii itt iitdst 
fhstaof Bm»pe> dght or ten inehes higti, aitd bioWs cA 
ittie soinnaer^ a y^ilow and violet flower. These are 
propagated by seed^ which ripens abundantly, bb w^ll «8 
i^ separating their roots. Like rich earth and partial 

506* PEA, the evetica^.^JiaX. iMtkyrHi taf^^:-^ 
iVfc Ge»e d Idrgif femUes.^-^A perentii^ plati^ fr6tn iPro- 
Vence; It is fotir or five feet ' higti, and in July and Au- 
gust, blows very beautiful bunches of rose-colouri^ 
flowers. Sow in beds aiid transplant to where the plants 
are to blow, or sow wbereithey are to rerosun, but take 
eare to hav« rticks, or lattii&e*work high enough to train 
tbem upon.— ^SwEBT Pba. — ^Lat. Latkyrus mioratiii. — FY. 
Oesseddopantt^^-An annual plant from ^cfly. About fbur 
or five feet high, and blow^ a rose coloured flower of va- 
lidns hues m June, July and August. Propagated by the 
seed sown where it is to remain. There is another eve^* 
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jMting pea> the grm&ifma^ wbieh blmra the ki^esiflow- 
•ft «f any, and wbidi is as luuidflome as any, e3Eeepliii(^ 
that Ita foliage is not so hurariaiit^ The crown jmh fit 
pamied k4if is Teryjnrariaiit in its growth^ and/io Mt 
soils, blows very handsome dusters of flowers of a pale 
Jbliidi colour. Propagate all these in tile same ananner. 



60T. ■ ' . Lat. Petunia Ifydagimjhra. — Fr.- ■ ' ■■ 

A very handsome perennial plants bearing abundance of 
.beaatifU white flbwers from May till October. It ii i 
:very One border flower^ but. In severe winters mtuttl 
^ooveied. It does extremely well in pots, and some sbouk^ 
hj all means be potted and hoosed every antnma to re^ 
4ooblo the chance of preserving the stock. ProfNgsts 
by cuttings placed under a hand-glaiM, where theyniS 
soon strike ; or make it an annual by sowing seeds fi 
ihe qpring of the year. 

« 

606. PHLOX, mooih, or batiard lychnis,— IolU Mte 
glabenma, — ^Fr. Phhx glabre^ — A hardy perennial plant, 
originally from North America. tSrows about two feet 
high, and blows a pretty purple flower in June, July as! 
August. Propagated by dividing the roots in the antQas 
and in February. 

GQ9. PINK, China or IndtcrA.— Lat Dkmthug ehinemis,-^ 
Fr. L mUet de la Chine,— \ hardy biennial plant of Cbins, 
one foot high, blowing a bright red flower in Jnlf* 
Propagated from seed, from layers, and by dividing ih» 
roots, which like a light but good soil, dry rather Uian 
wet, and a sunny situation. It is generdly cultivated is 
our gardens as an annual ; as it blows the first year, sod 



I 
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will «ot survive the winter unless protected fr6m frost. 

. A Vfry pretty border ilowerpbut should be grown in 

bedfl^or largish chimps.— *-i-PiNK,-iA« garden, — Lat. ZK* 

4Wihu8 HortenstB.'^Fr. (Eillet LadnU.'^Thh is supposed 

• to be a variety of the eamatioa. . Its origin is comoion 

in England and all over Europe. There are many pretty 

- varieties, and these are on the increase every year in 

' Eilglaiid^the mannftietttriDg people of the north bestowing 

'vast pains in propagating and cultivating them. The 

..plant is sn@iaUer in every particular than the carnation^ 

''but is its ndniature. There are varieties double and single^ 

<red» white> and laced. It ^ows in tufts and sends tip 

many stalks^ each bearing a flower -, but these tufts 

should not be suffered to remain unparted more than one 

V year. Propagate by layers, pipings or seed, just as with 

.<&e carnation, only that, the pink being much the hardier 

«f the two, you need not bestow the same pains upon it 

, that you must on the carnation. Pipings will strike in 

. the open ground, without any hand-glass over them, but 

•you are surer. to succeed by using the glass, and in the 

manner directed for propagating carnations in the opc^ 

^round^ Np plant of this kind should be suffered to 

l^low more than twelve flowers. All above that number 

should be cut off as they appear in the bud« Any soil 

almost suits it. 

510. POLYANTHUS.— Lat. Pnmula elatior.-^^r. Pri^ 
mev^re.— An indigenous plant which has been brought to 
great perfection by the florists. It blows, in March and 
April, flowers of various colours, red, brown, yellow, 
purple, and variegated $ the flower stem should rise above 
. Ih^ foliage, should be perfectly erect, and send out from 
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4?« to MTeli niMdl Ibol-itaUbi emck lo be tarodiistei Iqf 
m fiower. Propagate by Beetle or by parting the roob, 
whieh latter should be done every year, or the pkot^ lie 
tare lo dwindle away and altlmately die. The YtA^ 
thus likes a shady sttualion, moist ground, and mamiriilg 
of neats' dang ; but the soil mentioned under the bead 
" Auricula ** suits it well. It is well to have somedwajs 
in pots the same as those for the Auricula^ and by ^lete 
means yon procure an early show in the green-hoaseaid 
can the more readily and snr^ save the seeds offlRA 
plants as yon most admire. In the seed-bed, yon kve 
only to follow the instructions given for the managedittt 
of the Auricula bed. 

6 1 1. POPPY, red, cr com rage Lat. Papaver rhaat-' 

Fr. Pavot coqudicot. — A hardy annual plant abonl two 
feet high, and iu flower red. Blows in June and Ji^; 
and is propagated by sowing the seed in a light and vA 

earth; afterwards they sow themselves. Fovrr,gardn.^ 

Lat. Papaver wmTtyhrumr^Fr. Pavot degjardm$, — This soH 
grows larger than the last, has several varieties, dooble 
and single, of most colours excepting blue. It is easjta 
propagate from the seed, but, unless great variety he re- 
quired, hardly worthy of a place in the flower bdrd^' 
This sort it is that yields opium. Prefer good deep soil^ 
but they are not particular in this matter. 

512. PCBONY, hairy kaved—LsiU Pmonia Mrsutc-Vt- 
Pivoine d feuUkt veluei — is a hardy perennial plant from 
the south of France, which blovrs a purple flower io 

June. PfflONV, common re(i.— Lat. Paonia rosea Offi^ 

«a€».— .Pr. Ptoom d yfcarjr nrnm^-^A hapdy pereanial fro© 



jSpftin jin^ . Ae Mfiiii of Eranide; and bldw^ early iii ike 
ifri^g, Pro|»agaied by separatipg the roots in ibe antuito 
.juid the apvkng. Not' partidelar as in soil or 8ittuit|ori. 
Two or tkree feet m heigiub^ and ktiakei^ 'a very fiiie siio«r 
.when planted in borders bounded byghena^wkrdl 



513. ¥RlMRQSE.'^La^. Prumna mdgaris.--r^r. 

vhre. — ^That very pretfy earlij^-^^wMng native ^lant wbidi 

we find all over England by {be Aide of sfaady lanes^ and-in 

^coppices' of the wiht^^utting^ beiiring numerous bright 

yellow ^ower9> each upon a foot stalk of two or three 

inches in length. By taking the pains/you may proeitre 

abi^ndance of its seed^ and propagate it as yon would the 

jfuricula, which see. Or you may transplant into ybinr 

garden, at Michaielaias, any number of the plcints^'wliieh 

will make a beautiful show in the early spring months. 

The aituation and soil should be those for this Pohfantkm; 

that is, sbady as ta situation^ aud m^ist^ as to soiL 

514. RANUNCULUS.— Lai, Ramineulus adatkm*^ 
Fr. Ren&nculei — A native of the Levant^ It is a tnbevovk 
rooted plants grea% ormamentaiy and deservedly a choice 
ioriat's flower. It blows, early in the springy fibwera 
%ingle> semi^double or double, and of almost every eolbus; 
but the scarlet, being |;he most admired, is the most 
xisual. It is propagated either by offsets front the lubess, 
or by seed 5 and both very mueb in the same way as * in 
^e case of the anemon/d. By seed, sow in January, under 
a frame and light, but take care to have the earth, to a 
foot and a half deep, taken out previously and well fr o^ed^ 
i^d, when ihawedr again, put it back ii^to the ftsine. 
This. destroys all vermin, lllake it fine^ uid sow your 

u5 
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'Meds in rerj dhallow driUa fonr inches apart, coTeriog 
•the teed in' the slightest possible manner* I should} i^ 
hapsj have first said, that the seed should be saved from 
m semi-double plant the stem of which is strong and 
high, the flowers large, thick and round, and of brilliaat 
colour ; and also that it should be gathered in a dry time, 
scraped off from the stalk by patiently using your finger- 
naib for the work, and kept in a dry, though airy, place 
till the time for sowing. Let your seed-bed be inao 
leastem aspect, the one best suited to the ranunadnt 
whether a seedling or a flowering plant } water with a 
flse-rosed watering-pot, so as to keep up a coDtinoal 
moisture, and, when the plants are up, give plenty oi 
air ; remove the light from the frame, and cover over 
with hurdles or a thick covering of netting. Do not 
move these young plants till their leaves are perfectly 
dead, and then do as with young anemones*, By off$eti 
The time of planting out your old root is precisely that 
directed as the proper time for planting out the anemone; 
and, it is at the time of planting that you part the offsets 
from ^e mother-roots. They are easily discerned, eacb 
-complete root having a bud enveloped, as it were, in » 
greyish down ; the under part being composed of several 
jdark brown claws, for the most part tending Inwards at 
.their points. These look as if perfectly dead, but, a few 
days under aground plumps them up to a considerable 
sise I and it is even, with some, the practice to put tbe 
roots into a basin of water a few. hours previous to 
. planting them, a practice of very doubtful utility. Tbe 
offsets that you take off are just as fit for blowers as the 
mother-roots i they do not, like thf hyacinth and tulip» 
require nursery beds to bring them into flowering in ^ 
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course of years ; thereifbre^ there are no instructioniS 
further necessai^ as to the propagating by offsets. But^ 
as to general cultivation^ something must be said. The 
florists invariably plant them in beds in the manner de- 
scribed under the head Hyacinth, except that they are 
not to be planted at any more or less than an inch and a 
half under ground ^ but they flourish also either in 
elunips in the border^ or in pots in the green-house. Id 
either of these cases^ the soil that the ranunculus likes is 
a good fresh > strongs rich loamy one 3 or^ if you prepare 
soil, let it be fresh loam with a manuring of well-rotted 
horse or cow-dung. The scarleMurban is the most 
showy variety, and produces a most brilliant effect in a 
bed ; and, when thus planted^ it is well worth the while 
to take all the precautions necessary to bring forward the 
plants well through the winter, and to guard their blos- 
soms against too much wet or sun in the spring. To do 
this, cover in winter, and shade and water in the.spring, 
as you do in the hyacinth bed. When you plant in pots, 
take care that the pots be good deep ones 4 such as are 
used commonly for the auricula, drain them well with pot-^ 
sherds, but give frequent waterings in dry weather, or, 
in such small masses, the earth soon burns, and you loose 
your blossom-buds, if not the plant. About the end of 
June your plants will be dying down, and then is the 
time to take them up, cut off the fibres of the roots and 
pull off the leaf-stalks ; and put away the roots, well 

m 

freed from dirt. This root and the anemone take no 
harm from remaining twelve months out of ground, 

• . ■■ ;| 

. 515. BOCKET, or dames mo{ei<— Lat. Hespem matro-, 
lalis.-^Fr. JuUenne cultivie^r^A biennial plant from Italy 
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wUch grows B foot oad b kBlf kigk, seadui^ up BBBBy 
•iBlks crowned by doable fragrBnt flowers. VBrietiet 
red Bod wbite; Bnd blows from MBy |o AtigBst. P/or 
pBgBted by pBrting the roots in miliunn ; or by cittliogil 
9S tbe stalks of the flowerS{» wbieh, being -eat into eon? 
ipenient lengths^ yon meke three splits in the ettd of eaoliv 
of aboQt half an inch op ; foree the split end intio the 
gvound, and they will readily take root if you pnS -a 
hand-glass over them« and place them where none but 
the morning snn can get to tbeufe Better st^l to atvikfi 
them under a propagation glass in a gentle hot-bed. 
There are very few prettier, and still fewer sweeter AoweiB 
than the double rocket ; blit it is said by theorists not 
to thrive near large cities I think that the smoke b£ 
London or Manchester is incompatible with the he^tli m§ 
anything animal or v^etable ; but I do not think sntoke 
prejudicial to this plant in particular^ for I have seeait 
remarki^bly fine in the neighbourhood of London^ bat 
nevor have I seen it so fipe as in ^e vicinity o£ titt 
smoky towns of the North of £agland» where it growi 
most fireely in a strong clayey soil. 

516. RING FLOWER.— Lat. Anacfclus tfattntinus.— 
Fr. Anacycle de Faience, — ^An annual plant from the south 
of France^ about one foot high and the flower of a yel- 
low colour^ which appears in June and July. It is raised 
from seed sowed where it is to bloom, and does well in 
good earth that is warm and light. 

517. ROSE CAMHON> #moQ#A-28ovfc^<--Lat. Agsm^ 
temma caliro$a» — Fr. Ck>qu^onrde nwe. — ^A hardy annual 
plant of the South of Ftteee, ei|^t or nine inches h^^> 
and hlows a pink flower in July and August. 
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. &I& RUSH, l/^/oiMmg.-*^Lat. Bi«<amte« ifm^Odfttr.-fi 
Wr. Mutome en «mM<e.-^A pereniual, fontid in the borflers 
of Awen and in tbe aiarstaes in England and other parts 
of-Bmope* Grows three feet high, blowitag in July a 
baneh of pretty lai^ red flowers. It is a handsome 
plants and well suited to damp or swampy places, or to 
the' sides of ponds or rivers. Propagated by dividing 
the iPOots. 

Sel». SAFFRON. See Colchicum. 

BW. SAND-W(HIT, mq/orca.— Lat. Orenaria balea- 
rka. — Fr. St^Une de Mahon.-^A hardy perennial plant 
from Corsica, about two inches highland blows a white 
flower iti May and June. Propagated by seed, or sepa- 
rating the roots. Likes a sandy and warm soil, and a 
ssnthern aspect. 

mi. SAXIFRAGE, the golden.— L&t Chrytosplemum 
MendfoUum.^-Fr. Dorine, — An inhabitant of France and 
many other parts of Europe. It is five or six inches high, 
and blows a yellow flower in April. Propagated by 
dividing the roots in October, and likes a shaded and 
moist situation, and is well suited to ornament the edges 

of water. A perennial plant.' Saxifrage, thick-leaved* — 

Lat. Saxifraga crasetfotia. — ^Fr. Saxifrage d feuiUes pisses, 
— A hardy perennnial plant originally from Siberia, which 

blows a pink flower in March and April. Saxifrage 

palmaiei^het, Saxifraga jtalmata. — Fr. Saxifrage pahnaU. 
—A perenmal plant common in France and England, 
hlwffB a white flower in April and Mav. A foot high.- 
Saxifrage^ ^Miiry.-^Lat. 8a$p^raga hirguta.—tf. S. vdue.-^A, 
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perennial frame plants about eight or ten incbes bigii, 
Ubwt a white flower spotted with red in May. FroM 
France and the Pyrenees. Propagated by separating the 
roots. Not particular as to soil, but likes a shady situa- 
iion. 

• 
S89. SCABIOUS, noeet — Lat. Scabkua atropurpurea,-^ 
Ft, Scabieuse Jleur de veuve, — ^A haitly biennial plant, ori- 
ginally from India. About two feet high, and blows, in 
August and September, a deep violet-coloured flowerr- 
'— ScABiouSi deviTi bit, — ^Lat. Scabiosa succisa, — ^Fr. Sca^^ 
ironquSe.-^A, hardy native perennial plant, which 



blows from August till September. Propagated by seed 
sown in any border. Varieties, deep purple, flesh-co- 
loured, and white. 

5^. SIDA, broad-leaved,— loLt. Sida abutUon, — £r. 
Sida abuUlon, — An annual stove plant, from India. Four 
feet high, and blows a yellow flower in June, July, mA 
August. Propagated by seed sowed in a hot-bed, aixd 
afterwards transplanting the young plants.where they are 
to remain. 

524. SILPHIUM, jagged-leaved. — ^Lat. Silphium lacm- 
atim, — Fr. Silphium lacinie,—A hardy perennial, three or 
four feet high, originally from North America, and blows 
a yellow flower in July, August and September. — •- — 
SiLPBiUM, tliree^leaved, — Lat. Silphium trifoUatum, — Fr. 

Silphium d feuilles tem^es ^A hardy perennial plant of 

North America, about eight feet high> and blows a yelloi^ 
flower in August and September. Propagated by seed 
sown in the open earth, or by separating the roots in the; 
autumn. 
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535. SNAP-DRAGON, cammon. -r- Lat. Jntirrhikum 
majus,^Fr. Mufiier des jardins.'^X perennial plant, conr- 
.mon io uncultivated places, and on walls^ in England. 
Blows in June, July, and August, its flowers are purple, 

red, or white.* Snap-dragon, small. — Lat. Jntirrhinum 

orenHcum. — Fr. Mufiier rubiamd^ — An ann^ial plant, c^om* 
mon in Europe, growing about a foot and a half high, 
and blowing a reddish, or white, (lower, with spots of 
yellow, in July. Propagated by seed, sown in a border, 
^nd the plants afterwards planted, where they are to re* 
main. Both of these are handsome border flowers, but 
the latter is rather too small to make any show* The 
former, on the contrary, is very showy, very hardy» and 
remains a long time in flower. Sowed on the tops of 
old buildings, old walls, or heaps of dry rubbish, it 
thrives almost as well, and blows quite as well, as in the 
best-prepared borders. 

: 6^6. SNOW-DROP.~.Lat. Galanthus nivaUs.^Jr* 
Galantine, perce-neige, — A native bulbous-rooted plant, 
which, in January and February, blows a white flower, 
and is seven or eight inches high. There is,. aUo* a 
double sort. — — Snow-drop, summer, — Lat. Leucomn 
testwum, — Fr. Niv^ole d* iU, — A native plant, whieh 
blows a white flower in the beginning of summer. Bul- 
bous, and propagated by offsets. Likes a moi^ 9oih 

527. SOAPWORT> common.-- Lat. Saponaria qficinaUs. 
— ^Fr. Saponake officinale. — ^A hardy perennial plant, about 
two feet high> and very common in England* Blows, in 
July, red or white flowers, and there are some double* 
Propagated by the nmaers. Likes any soil or situation*. 



J I 
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698. SOLOMON'&^EAL, o^^iOar.— I^t €^tM#ria 
po ljfgonviu m.^^Fr^ Setau de Sakmom.-^A hardy pereii|»l 
comnKm in England and many parts of Europe^ which 
hlowi a whitiah flower in May and Juqe, and rises to 
about, eighteen incbea high. Propagated by dividing thct 
roou in the fiilL Not pafticnlar aa to 8oil> but it likes 
a abady aitnation^ and will eYcn succeed under trees.?-^-' 
Souomov^'timAju, or Liif of the VaUey.-^hat, ConoaUam 
mAUs.—Vr. likiguei de Mat.-^Like the former,. it niU 
aacoeed under the drip of trees. A native pereooiil 
planty with large obloi^ leaves rising fcom the rooij 
sending up a stalk eight inches high, which bears froe^ 
aix to twelve white pendant sweet-smelling flowers id 
May and June* Propagated by dividing the roots in the 
fall. It likes a moist situiation ^ and will grow under the 
drip of high trees* 

5529« SOLDANELLA, ^^tne.-Lat. Soldanella^—Tr. 
SddanettedeiAipe8»-*A perennial plant from Switzerland, 
three or four inches high, and blows^ in March and Apri)» 
abloe, reddish, or, sometimes, white flower. Propagated 
by separating the roots. Likes good hfiath mouldy with s 
fourth part of maiden earth. Should be protected from 
hard frosts. 

580. SPIDER-WORT, rirginian.—lM. Tradescanfk 
FirgmiajM. — Fr. Ephem4rme de Virgme. — A perennial 
plants originally from Virginia. It is abcHit a foot h%h, 
and blows, from Jnoe till October, a .bluish violet-co* 
loured -flower. There are some, also, with white flowers. 
It flonriiBhea in any soil or situation. Propagated, b; 
separating the roots in March «ad October., 



S3L SQUILL, JtolMn.— Lat. Stfiis J^olicv.-^ IV. 
S^l^ <r Ito^.— 'A hardy bulbbus-rooled plant, eom* 
moQ about the environs of Nice. It is about eight or 
ten iachea faigh» and .Mows a blue flower hi March and 
ApriL Pr6pagated bj its offsets.. Lites fresh sandy 
earthy or a mixture of light soil aiid sea sand« 

53^ STAR OF BETHLEHEM, yeOow.-^Lat. Onit^A^ 
gobim bUeum^ — ^Fr. OrnkhogtUi jaurte*— A bulbous^rooted 
filaiit, eommon' in Englaiid^ and blbws a yellow flcvwer 
in Marob^ and is three or four iadies high. Frepsi* 
gated by separating the ofRsets in the autumn. Likea 

rather moist ^arth and shaded situation. 8tAB o^ 

Bbtbi.bhbm^ ^piAceii. -**Lat. OrMfhogahm Pf/rmu^eumj'^ 
¥ri Orniihogale dei Pyrenies.'^A hardy perennial plant, 
origiiiaUy from the Pyrenees^ one or two ieet high> and 
hlews a yellow flower in May and June.-^ — Star of 
Bbtri^ebbu, common'.'^'LeLi, Omiikogaltttn umbeUattim.-^ 
Fr. Omitltegale en om6eUe.«->A hardy perennfal pTant of 
England* From six to nine inches high, and blows'^ ' 
white flower in May and June. Both sorts propagated 
by the offsets, taken from the plants in the autumny and 
planted directly. 

533. STOCK, the Brompton.^ltht. Cheiranthus cocci- 
neu8.^^¥r, GirofiSe coeardeau, — The stock, if not a natiVe 
of England, is completely naturalized, and has been cul^^ 
tjvated here with greater success, perhi^, than in any 
other country. There are four distinct sorts that I shall 
mention, because these are all of them most deserving of \ 
being cultivated in the flower-garden, where they pro* 
duce ^showj odoiir, and durability^ surpassed by none. 
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The Bromptor ttock grows to about two feet i^ 

wbcD flourishingi has lohg hoary lenvts, narrow, •aad 

rather waved at the edges, and, abore the foliage, th^re 

.rises « stalk studded round tiuekly with scarlet doobfe 

4iowers as large eaeh as a small rose, and which appear 

in May and June. This plant is a biennial, and should, 

therefore, be sown in the sprmg or summer, and treated 

acoordingly } but as II suffers from the frosts of winter, 

.when brought on too lourward the first summer^ it is belt 

aot to sow till the middle or latter end of June^ Bite 

the plants in a frame, and keep them thinned out in oito 

ihat, though not large wheb winter eomes on, they msy 

still not be weak. Plant out the young plants in the 

.fiiU, aad,^ if the winter be very severe, and jou have die 

means of doing it, cover Ihem with litter during euc^ 

severity ; as, though firoste must be very hard^ indeed, 

•to kill them, yet a severe printer will spoil their blossoar- 

„buds and cause them to blow but little, and single.—— 

SiocK, Qvee»*t.— Lat. Ch^^nthus meanw. — ^Fr. Gircfk 

dm jardins. — ^This is also a biennial ; grows ai foot or 

^nxMre high, producing white, red, or purple ,douUe 

flowers in May and June -, but these come on inmi^ 

merable branches which this stock sends out from its 

main stalk on each side. Leaf like the former 3 and it 

is cultivated like the former,' ■' Stock, ten-weeL—JjaX. 

Cheiranthiu annusj — ^Fr. Qvrofitt annuelle (or, quarantam, 

forty^ay) ; is a very handsome and sweet little annual 

planty blowing from May to September or October. It 

grows from twelve to eighteen inches high, with greyish 

coloured leaves, branches out a little, and, if from goud 

seed, bears double flowers, red, white, or purple ; eqoal 

tp either of the piwreding in ddour, and not ftr surpasied 
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h^ either in {^ipearance. Sow early in Mareh, or in 
February^ on a hot-bed and under a frame-.or haad-^g^ass. 
Takecaxe to keep the plants thinned out so as not to let 
them get weak» and give plenty of air, especially in the 
middle of the day. Early in April plant then out where 
they are to blow, a^d let this be in the front part of ^ the 
flower-bordera ; put in four or five plants in a clump, or 
pM>re, so that, when you find their flower-buds appeaot^ 
log, you can pull up those plants that are showing for 
single flowers, except one, which yon should always leave 
for seed. The red is by for the most showy variety. Sow 
Sgain in May, and the plants of this sowing will, when 
planted out, keep up a succession : of flowering till Oc^ 

toher. Stock, wdU-flower fcat?ed.— Lat. Chdranthus m^ 

ierregimi$. — ^Fr. GirojUe grecque. — Also an annual, rising, 
tosten or twelve inches high, having leaves unlike all the 
fonner, o£ a darkish shining green, and being perfectly 
smooth. Blows, in May and June, double or single, 
flowers, white, red, or violet. To be treated like the 
ien^week stocks All these plants bear their seed on plants 
.that blow single flowers, and, to make sure of saving 
seed that shall produce double flowers, the seed pbuis 
should stand amidst those that are blowing double. The 
douhle-flowering ones show themselves very early 5 their 
buds are much larger and rounder than the single, and 
appear to be bursting when the single have no such 
/appearance. 

634. STRAWBERRY-BLITE, «tendcr-6ra«cA«i.— Lat. 
BVUum virgatum,-^Vr. Blitte efflUe,'—An annual plant of 
France and the greater part of Jiglurope, which grows one 
or two feet high, and blows from l^y tt August, Wh^ 
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itited te a toU nVok ii Uktfl^ it MUfs itsdl witlim|| 
fiHrther tioaUe. 

635. SUN^FLOWSIL— LrW tielkuK&M Mid^^jmi.^ 
Fr. SoieU wl^otfer^A hardy peveania^ plasty ong^aallf 
fivnn Kfnrt|i America, abeot four feet high, and blo«$4t 
yiellpw flower in Jidy and ADgost. Propagated byseeil 
aoiied In a beidv in July, and dw youngplaats p^^mMt 
when they are fit, in the jdaces ^he»e they are ^la^ 
naitt} alio by acpaniting the rooto in the m^tnaigar 
•prtng.«— ^-^htklovomi aitmaL — liat. Wriiim thu$ aumm. 
«-*Fr. SoUU i gumdiu jUmn.'^Ap. annual, w^h eaoii 
originally from Pbrv ; grevia from four to six /eetliig^ 
having the coavaeet item, leaf i|nd flower of at^eold* 
vated plant. The flower ii. yellow, and appeara in Jal^ 
and August. la aometimea double, and is from ^ 
inchea to a foot in diameter ; beara abnadanee of mif 
aeed which la namch liked by poultry of wery s<HPt« ho^ 
pagated by ita seed, aowed early in spring, and tba |4ibU 
when in their sixth leal removed to where thoy atets 
blow. Fit for nothing but veiy extensive shrabberiea^ 
where, when aeen from a distance, the sight may #•* 
dure it. 

6S6. THISTLE, the glohe.^Lai. Behmop^ rUre.— Ar. 
Viehmope rUro,---A hardy perennial of the south of 
France, growing three or four feet in height, and blows • 
l%ht blue flower in August Propagated by sowii^ or 
by separating the roots. Any soil suits it. 

5Sr. THRIFT.— Lat. Statiee ArmerUf.—Fr, Siaike i 
iwdures.'^h native of the Alps ; the roots art perennial 
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lad ffi^oufl I it Hsea Ihree mdi^s Isagh or tiiore^ and 
s]nneads verf fast. The variety with bti^t scarlet 
i(f»er, wMcb coiacs in May and lasts thraugliout> the 
month of Jute, sfaonid find a place in solaU borders^ but 
ll ^otild be i^gul^j parted every year to prevent its 
^res^n^ too widely. 

.46S8^ TIGBR*FLOWER.— Lat. Tigridia pmmia^Ft. 
f^gridki fanixchke^k very beautiful bulbous plant from 
Hei^CQ.' Girows' firora one to two feet high $ with fiar* 
low sword-shaped leaves^ und a stalk longer thki tfaese^ 
whiefaj in the tooa-th of Jiily, blows many flowers of a 
^low 6r scarlet colour beautifully spotted wil^ purple* 
Hie dowers never come out more than one or two at a 

r 

6me> and they last but six hours, when they drop^ and 
are, the next day, succeeded by others. This plant is not 
%nte hfltfdy ; Iberefore/the best way to cultivate M in the 
open g^uud is' as you do your superior hyacinths^ takifig 
it up when its leaves d^cay» and keeping it out of ground 
find in a dry place, till spring, when you replant it in the 
bed or in the border. In pott, in the green-house, it does 
very weU> but not better than in the open air when 
treated as above, and in a 'suitable soil ; namely, a tine ,and 
somewhat light and deep garden mould. Propagate by 
separating the ofiFsets from the mother bulbs, and treating 
them as you do tulips. 

539. TOAD-FLAX, itfy-Uaved. — Lat. lAnaria cymha- 
Uiria, — ^Fr. Linaire cymbalcare,-^ A hardy annual pl»il> 
found on old walls ; which, hanging over the sides of m 
pot, will blow a pale purple flower during the whole of 
the summer. Propagated bj seed. 
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S40. TUBEROBE, c0fBmoii.-^Lat. Pi>hfmthe$ tuhermL 
— F^« Tub^tMU atUMe.'^K ^reen^hoose perennial plttnt, 
ftbeat three feet high, and a native of the East Indieal 
Blows a white flower in August and September^ and has a 
very powerM scent. Propagated by the ofheis, nv^ich are 
separated from the principal root every year, as it blows, 
generally, but once. The offsets should be planted in a 
hot*bed, and they blow in about two years. like sdb- 
stantial though light earth. The bulbs of this plant are 
imported annually, by the florists and seedsmen, frm 
Italy, as are those of the Amaryllis, from Guernsey ^ aaft 
it b better to buy these and only force them into flower 
by means of the stove, or hot-bed to begin with, and 
then the green-house, than to attempt to propagate them 
from offsets, which are long in coming to perfection. 

541. TULIP.--Lat. TuUpasylvestris.'^Tr.TuUpeSai' 
va^e.— This is the native tulip, but is so completely 
eclipsed by the eastern plant of the same name thatii\s 
scarcely known, though one variety, the double yellow, 
is a most desirable border flower, producing handsome 
large and very double flowers in May. It is multiplied 
by parting its offsets every year from the mother bulb, 

aild likes a lightish soil. Tulip, the florist's — Lat 

Tu^ GetnanaiM^Fr. Tulipe deg fUurkta, — From the 
Levant. A hardy bulb that has occupied the attention 
of Florists more than any other plant. There are early 
blowing and late blowing varieties, the former appearing 
in April, and the latter in May and June 5 and as to 
£dours, they match the rainbow. I will mention the 
names of two or three of the enrly and the double va- 
rieties : Earlv blowers. Due van Thol, Clanmond, Due van 
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Orange. Double, Marriage d$ ma FUU, double red, doftAte* 
ffUom. Of single late-blowers there are upwards of nix 
hjumdred named varieties, so I give none of these. Fdf 
llprders, they are sold by the Florists at five shillings th^ 
Ijondred* All are propagated in the same wi^ : by ofibett 
or by seed i but most, commonly by offsets, because to 
4p H by seed is expensive and most tedious, as the seed* 
litig plants do not come into flowering till the fifth or- 
sixth year. By offsets : When you take out your old 
bulb? to plant> break off the largest offsets from the sides^ 
mid plant them at two or three inches apart in a bed of 
Mjindy loam with a sub-stratum ]of rotted cow*dung at 
about eight inches beneath the surface. Let the bed be 
vaised a few inches above the adjoining ground and 
rounded so as to turn off rains, and have it hooped over 
so that, in severe frosts or long-continued rains, you may 
throw over a covering to guard against either. Bf 
Hed : Procure the seed from those plants that have tb^e^ 
tollest an.d straightest stems, the flowers the most even,- 
the most clear in the cup^ and of the purest colours : and 
let the seed remain on the plant till the pod in which it 
is contained becomes of a brown colour, and begins to 
burst. Sow and manage in the manner directed for the 
Hj^acini/t,'which see. For bulbs that are already blowers, 
most Florists choose s*q\iare beds, in which they plant 
them in rows at seven inches asunder ) the beds being first 
prepared in this way : they are marked out according as 
the dimensions are determined on ; then the earth is 
digged out compleiely to the depth of twenty inches or 
Tuore J a layer, ten inches thick, of good fresh earth from 
a rather sandy pasture is put in, and upon it a thin coat 
of well-rotted cow«-dung 5 on that, another layer of the 
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hmlk pastare-mooM i$ kU ki, !• tboM four sadm tkmt 

the •vrfkoe of the grcHUid> ia tlie middle ^ and slofiiig 

down al tbe ndes» where also It aiiottld be a little higher 

than the a4Jaoent grooad, to which it will settle. It is 

left to for ten days, and theD» aboat the end of Odldber, 

beii^ interseded by lines across and athwart in ioch^Mmjr 

as for erery iataeection to be ' seven inches frem the' 

neighbaoriog ones, holes sftKKtt fonr iselies deep are iBoUt 

al every one of these, ar little drift ssmd de|»osited in enA 

hole, and the huUis are pat ia and covered o^r carefbBf. 

Beds of this kind are generally hooped over^ io as to 

admit of corering dorii^ the winter f hut some have a 

high inane to coiwr tbem, so high as to admit of cmei' 

walkiog under; and these are covered widi tannsi 

awnings and are intended to keep ofif' the fierce ravBof tie 

sun while the plants are in blossom. Wh&i planled io 

the flower*border» tulips should be pat in clusters of froa 

six to twelve, and the bulbs not nearer to one aaotte' 

than six or seven inches. They should be planted, iolo! 

light soils, at six inches beneath the surface ^ as4- ^ 

heavy soils, at four inches beneath the surfoce, and shoold 

have a little sand put into tbe holes 'that they ore planted 

in. Lightish pastttre<^groand is most suitable to them, 

and the manure for them is always rotted cow^dong. 

When the leaves begin to turn brown, and the upper part 

of tbe flower stem also begins to turn, take up the hviihs 

and place them in a dry but airy situation, where Ihey 

will remain till September or October, when you separs^c 

their offisets from them and replant both offsets and 

mother bulbs in tbeir respective beds. I must again 

observe, that, in the flower borders, they look best ifl 

clusters^ tbe early ones particularly are ornamental in 
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4fai8 way, being very i^ort in the flower-stalk oiifl bleinK 
.ing w-^ll .with the yellow ^nd blue crocuses. 

542. VALERIAN, blue flowered greek, — Lat. Polem- 
mnttn aeruleum,:^Fr. Polemoine bUue ; is a hardy peren- 
nial plant, common in many parts of England, blowing 
Jin May, June and July, a bright blue, or a white flower, 
.f ropagated by seed or by separating the roots. Any soil 
•aits it, but not a shady situation. About tw6 or three 

feet high. Valerian, red, — Lat. Valeriana r«6ra.— -Fr. 

Valeriane rouge, — A perennial plant of the south of 
France^ three pr four feet high, and blows a red flower 
from June to-October. There are other sorts with white, 
pink and lilac flowers. They come handsomest in a light, 
warm and r^ch soil, and are propagated by sowing the 
seed, and by dividing the roots. When once obtained 
tViey sow themselves. 

. 543. VERNONIA, long leaved.— h&i. Femonia novebfi- 
racetisia. — Fr. Vernoma de New Yorck, — A perennial plant 
from North America, three or four feet in height, and 
blows a blue, or light purple, flower, from September 
till November. — Vebnonia, talL—LaX, Vernoma fr^tnUa. 
— Fr. Vernonia gigantesque. — A hardy perennial plant from 
North America, five or six feet high, and blows a porplf 
flower from September till November. These plants are 
very ornamental in Shrubberies, as they blow when all 
other things have done. Propagated by separating their 
roots : also by seed, sown in the open earth. Like a 

rich loamy soil. Vervain, cluster flowered. — Lat. Ver' 

bena muUifida* — Fr. Verveine multi/lde. — ^A hardy biennial 
plant from Buenos Ayres. Blows a deep purple flower 
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from Jaly till Octob«r» Vctyain, fwe. — lat. F«r&eiM 

auMlia.— Fr. rervewe cT atiMe<.-rA bienoial frame plant 
from North America. About six inches high« and blows 
a red flower from Juae tUi August. Pii^iagat«d by 
seed or by dtvidiag the roots. Will do iji aay soil. 

544. VETCH, bitter tprmg.'-^aX. Or^fms vermitv'-^f. 
Orobe printanier* — ^A perenaial plaot common in Fl^^ 
and other partsW Europe, about a foot high and blows 
in March and April. Propagated by aeed^ sown io tiie 
open earthy as soon as it is ripe. When the roots aie 
strong enough> plant them where they are Io grow^ It 
is sometimes necessary to let them wait till tlie spinig o^ 
the following Autumn before they are remove. Lik«s 

any soil. Vbtch-milx {Goafs rue lewQed), — Lst 

Astragalus galegiformis. — Fr. Astragale gaU^offfne,* — ^A -per- 
rennial plant originally from Siberia. • Its height, four feet, 
blows, in July and August, yellow flowers. It is multi- 
plied by seed sowed in & bed of Hght eoi^ wbieh if ex- 
posed to the south east. When the young plants are five 
or six inches high, plant them where they are destined 
to grow. » 

546. VIOLET— Lat Viola od»mta.^Fx. Violetk odo- 
route. — ^A hardy perennial plants- eomitioil in Eng;land and 
most parts of Europe, and blows a^ deep. blue flower in 
March and April. Varieties white, ' and rose-coloured ; 
double blue, white, 'and rose-coloured* they dll like a 
moist and shady siittation;^ and the single varieties are 
easily propagated by seed sowed in a shady place as soori 
as it is ripe, that is, about the beginning of August ; they 
do not come up till spring, and when of a pretty good 
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ftiaertke young plants shbuld be transplanted into a shady 
bed there to remain nntil autumn^ ^hen you may plant 
ihem where they are to remain. The double sort bears 
BO seed,., therefore is propagated only by dividing the 
roots^ which is the easiest and^ perhaps^ best way of pro- 
gating either. Do this as soon as the plant has done 
iowering^ keep it moist till it have taken root; water, 
if the weather be very dry 5 and do not part the root^ 
more than onee in three years, as the tufts must be pretty 
tbick to flower welL 

546w WALLFLOWER.— Lat Cheirahthus cheiri.-^Fr. 
Gm^Ue jaune ; or VioUer, — ^A biennial plant of the South 
of Europe. Grows from one to two feet high, and blows a 
fine yellow flower from April till June. Propagated by 
seed, sowed in a hot-bed of moderate beat, or, in beds 
out of doors in Mareh. When they are four or five 
inches high, they are planted where they are to remain. 
They want little watering and a soil rather dry than 
moist. The double ones are propagated by cuttings 
planted in good earth and rather shaded. This plant is 
called hardy, but in very severe frosts it should have pro* 
tection, or it blows late and sparingly, and not so double 
as otherwise it would^ It may be made the hardier by 
being sowed in poor ground, which causes the plant to 
be less sueciilent and consequently less susceptible of 
frost. It grows well on old walls, or any walls, indeed ; 
or on rubbish of any kind, and makes a pretty show 
wherever it is found. 

547. WOOD-SORREL, violet coloured. — lot. Oxalis 
vio^icea.-— Fr. LoxaUde violetie. — A perennial bulb origi- 

X ? 
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I 

nally from North America, and blows a violet coloured 
flower in May andJupe.. It grows. three or four inches 
highj and likes a light soil and is propagated ,by .partaog 
the offsets^ or seed which should be managed. like the 
tulip only that it requires less pains. * ^ 

' , » 

548. willow-herb, the ro$e bay,-- Lat. Ejnhlmm 
augustifoUum. — Fr. EpHlobe .. ^ epi.: — A natiTe perennial 
plant, owing its vulgar name to the resemblance of its 
leaf to that of the common willow. It grow« three. or 
four feet high, sends up innumerable branches, wbich«re 
decked thinly all the way up by narrow posited le|Mi^es» 
and, towards the tops of these branches^ it bears a peaqh 
blossom flower in July and August. .It is a .trouble^pme 
thing in a flower border, on account of the great quantity 
of stems that it sends up from its very wide-spFeadiag 
root, and, on this account (as well as on account i>f its 
height not suiting a border) it is not cultivated in it, bii^ 
is generally amongst the front rows of the shrubbery. 
The soil that it likes best is a moist one, but it does not 
refuse a pretty dry one. There is a white variety; both 
propagated by dividing the roots in the fall. . 

549. XERANTHEMIJM annual, or mmorlal kerb.-- 
Lat. Xeranthemum annuum. — Fr. Immorteile des jardins* — 
A plant from the South of Europe. .About a.foot high, 
and blows in July and August, a purplish flower. ,. Pro- 
pagated from seed sowed in the open ground where it is 
to grow. When it is in a warm situation it propagates 
itself. 

550. ZINNIA.— Lat, Zinnw multiflora.^Fr. Zinniamul- 
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iijlore, — An annual plant originally from North America. 
Sends up many flower stalks about a foot and a half high, 
and, at the end of each, bears a brownish red flower, in the 
months of July, August and September. . Propagated by 
sowing the seed in April where the plants are to blow, or 
in February in a hot bed, to be planted out in Apri], not 
particular as to soil or situation ; will do well in rock- 
work, and makes a pretty show in the border. 

551. ZIZIPHORA, oval-leaved. — Lat. Zxzvphora capi- 
tatum, — Fr. ZizipKora, — A hardy annual plant from Syria, 
about six inches high, and blows a purplish flower in 
June and July. — Ziziphora spear-leaved. — Lat. Ziziphora 
tenuior. — Fr. Ziziphora lanc^olee. — A hardy annual plant 
from the Leyant, about a foot high, and blows in June and 
July. Both are propagated by seed sown in the autumn 
or in the spring where they are to remain. 
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J^anaary. 

KiTCH£i7-GARDEN. — Sow radishes in a southern aspect, and 
protect them. Pot young cucumber plants, and put them in the 
bearing-bed at the end of this month. 

Felimaiy. 

Kitchen-garden.— 50W nrasagan and Windsor beans, melons, 
radishes, spinage, basil. Line cucumber-beds.— Fruit-gam^ 
DEN. — Strike cuttings of currants^ gooseberries, vines, and make 
layers of the latter; prune fruit-trees^ begin grafting towards the 
close vf the month, and sow walnuts. 

Mfircli. 



Kitchen-garden.—- &H<^ artichokes, masagan beans, Windsor 
beaoff, capsicums on hoMieds, cauUflovers to come in in the 
autumn, c^leiy oa. gentle ])o^bed% cressy cucumbers on beds, 
lettuce, ma^oiam, myj^goli}, melons, nasturtium, onions, 
parley, peas, radjsbes> sage, bwags. Plant cut cauliflowers, 
hops in clumps for their tops, small onions of last May's 
sowing. Old oniony, for seed. . Pot out melons of last sowing. 
Divide offeete of garlick, cives^ shalots. Maie asparagus beds,. 
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and dif old aspangun ground and throw ap earth <m the 
auifiioe, and the same with clumps of artichokes, and dig 
between cabbage^tumps planted in the autumn to bear seed this 

year, dip box-edging. Frvit-oarden. Graft all sorts of 

tiees, prune, protect blossoms of peach and other fruit-trees, look 
after vermin narrowly, and transplant trees.-— Flower-bordebs. 
Saw adonis, alyssoo, pcince's feather, anap-dragon, yellow balsam, 
candy-tuft, catchfly, convolvulus minor, devil-in-a-bush, hawkweed, 
Indian pink, ketmina,~larkspurs, lavetera, linaria, mignonette, moon- 
wort, nasturtiums, nigella, palma Christi, pansey, sweet-pea, per- 
sicaria, scabious, sun-flowers, strawberry spinage, stocks tWo ten 
weeks, sweet sultan, Venus' navel-wort. On hot-bed, tow con- 
volvuhis major, amamnthus tricolor and globe, balsams, cbnia 
aster, china hollyhock, chrysanthemums, colutea, capsicums, jaco- 
bea (French grounsel), ten-week stock, zinnia, marvel of Peru. 
Pkmi aotumnal flowering-bulbs, such as the tiger flower. 

April. 

KiTCHEH-GARDfiN. — 8ow Windsor, long-pod, and kidney beans, 
beetSy broccoli, for autumnal use, Brusseb'-sprouts, sugar-knf 
cabbage ; savoys and dwarf green cabbage for winter use, kale foi 
winter use; carraway, carrots, chervil, coriander, com-salad, cress, 
cucumberB in beds, dill, fennel, hyssop, lettuce, mint, paErsnip, peas, 
radishes, rampion, rape, sanft>hire, savory, scorzenera, sorrel, 
squashes in hot-bed, tarragon, thyme, tomatums in hot-bed, worm- 
wood. — Move capsicums, cauliflowers of last month, melons and 
cucumbers to their bearing beds. — Plant potatoes, slips of thyme, 
lavender, mint, rosemary, rue, sage, tansey, sorrel, wormwood. — 
Fruit-garden. Propagate by lay^s; head down young trees, and 
cut stocks' down close to the ground ; finish grafting; prune young 

Tuit-trees, and watch and destroy vermin. ^FLOWER-BOltDERS. 

Sow the same as last month, or sow at the very end of April, for 
succession, the same things ; but those then sowed in a hot-bed nay 
now be sowed in the'open ground. — Propagaie by layers, slips, and 
cuttings, and by separating roots. — Put out the less tender of your 
green-house plants. 
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May. 

KiTCHEN-GAftDEN. — Sow succcssion cFops of Windsoi*, long- 
pod, and kidney beans; broccoli for spring use, cauliflowers for 
December, Indian com, cress, cucumbers under hand-glass, onions 
to plant out next spring, peas, pumpkins, radishes, salsafy, skirret, 
spinage, squash. Prick out celery, and move cucumbers sowed 

last month. PIutU potatoes, and squashes sowed last month. 

Fruit-garden. Look to your grafts, and loosen or take off the 

bandages; disbud fruit-trees. Flower-borders. Weed, and 

set out plants just coming up, to their propelr distances from one 
another. At about the middle of the month, or the end, sow again 
M>r succession, larkspurs, mignonette, ten-week stock and wall- 
flower-leaved stock, minor convolvulus, and Virginia stock. Pro- 
pagate by cuttings, slips, and layers. Pot out geraniums, fuchsias, 
and other green-house plants. 

June. 

KiTcfiEN-GARDEN. — Sow Windsor and long-pod, and kidney 
beans, pumpkins, and tomatums. Thin out yoUng asparagus 
plants. fFeed all the garden over. Clip box-edgings, and quick- 
set also. Fruit-garden. Tie up young grafted trees, water 

newly-planted ones if dry weather, net up morello cherries and 

currants. Flower-borders. Take up bulbous-rooted plants 

and put them by. Tie tall-growing flowers up to sticks. 

* - > ^ 

Kitchen-garden. Sow kidney-beans, early dwarf cabbages, 
cress, endive, squashes for a late crop, turnips. Plant out celery in 

trenches, leeks. Fruit-garden. Begin budding. Water newly 

planted trees, nail fruit-trees that want it, head down young espa- 
liers, *stop fruit-bearing shoots of vines. ■ Flower-garden. 
Pipe carnations and pinks ; divide roots of Auricula and plant 
them. 

x5 



Kitchev-Gabden. Sow kidney beans, early dwarf cabbage, 
cauliflowers for spring use, cress, lettuce, spinage, turnips, borage. 
Break down the leaves of BrussellsWprouts. Plant out endive fot 
winter. Dig np mushroom spawn. Gather onion, and other seed. 
«— Fruit-garden. Finish budding, and loosen the bandages 
round buds put in earlier, or take them entirely off; fkaU otii 
strawberry-plants that struck in the fore-part of this spring.'—- 
Flower-gardek. IHvide and pktnt roots of auricula and col- 
chicum. 

(Septemlber.. 

KiTCUCN-GARDEN. SoW CTCSS, lettUCC. FrUIT-GARDEN. 

Propagate by layers, and cuttings. Plant fences of quick, &c. 

Ff.owElt-BORDERS. Take up tiger-flowers, and other tender bulbs; 
and pot and enter the green-house plants that were put out in April. 
Put in pots, Guernsey and belladonna lilies. 



' October. 

4 

KiTcuEK-OARDEN. — Sow masagan beans and cresses.^-^PAini 

.«MttiobQkes,>as|)aiagps, horseradish, lettuce under hoops so as to be 

.0(nrerefi;4D jv'mUft'i 0%^ i9wn sea-kale leaves. Lay^ down turf. 

Earth upc^ry*, Qi^idg ofisets of, cives, garlick, sbalots. put by 

endive for winter use. Fruit-garden. Transplant youi^ tr^ 

and stocks of allkinds.^-^FLOWER-GARDEN. Very hardy flowers, 
such as larkspiurs, may be sowed :to stand the winter. PUaU 
hyacinths, tulips, anemones, ranunculuses, &c. Separate layers of 
pink) carnatioD, fee. and put hyacinths^ itarciasuMs, and jonquils in 
ghisseB. 

IVoTeiiil»«r« 



• » 



KiTcuEK-GARDEN. — Soio lesks, early peas, and masagan beaiis. 
Cover asparagus beds with wood-ashes. Take up beets and car^ 
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TotSy and turnips, and put them away for winter use. PUmt cab- 
bs^e-stumps for seed, cauliflower-plants to come in in the spring, 
lettuces in hot-beds, for winter use, rhubarb in rowsT after parting 
old beds, and dig between and manure this last. Fruit- 
garden. Sow the fruit-stones that have been kept till now in sand, 
cut down old stocks of raspberries, and dig about the roots. Sow 
hawthorn berries^ and plash young hedges. 

December. 

KiTCHEN-GABDEN. — Sow, cucumbers about the middle of the 
month, radishes in hot-beds; and earth up peas well. Make 
cuciraiber-beds. ' 
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Flowering trees and shrubs of fram twenty to forty feet higk^ 
and proper for the back part of shrubberies. — Catalpa, Cedar, 
lime, Locust, Loblolly-bay, Oleaster, Pawpaw, Pistachio-trjse, 
Service-tree, true and bastard, Snow-drop-tree, Tulip-tree. 

. Shrub9 of from ten to twenty feet high ; proper for the middle 
of shi^ubberies. — Cashiobury-thom, Lilac, Magnolias, grandiflora, 
tripetella, acuminata, Ziziphu^, Rose-acacia, Bladder-nut, Cypress- 
tree, Labumam, several sorts; Dogwood, two sorts; Gordonia 
pubescens, Georgia bark, Guelder-rose. 

Shrube of from five to ten feet high ; and proper for the otUer 
rows of shrubberies -, for lawns and parterres. — Indigo, the 
shrubby bastard ; Jasmin, Kcebreuteria, Magnolia Glauca, Privet, 
Sea Buckthorn, Spindle-tree, St. John*s Wort, the hairy ; Arbutus, 
Sumac, Syringa, Tamarisk, Trefoil, shrubby ; Laurel, Silver-leaved 
Almond, Double-flowering Almond, Carolina Allspice, Althea 
Frutex, Barberry, Bladder-senna, three sorts ; Broom, white and 
yellow ; Buckthorn, Box, Bird-cherry, Double-flowering Cherry, 
Fontanesia, Rhododendron, Oleander, the small-flowering ; Lau- 
restine, Roses, standard ; Gum-cistus. 

Shrubs of from one foot to five feet high ; and proper for 
the edges of shrubberies ; for small grass-plats, and to fnise with 
herbaceous flowers in borders. — ^Alexandrian Laurel, Symphori- 
carpos, Mezereon, Rest Harrow, Jerusalem Sage, Scorpion Senna, 
Spiraea, several sorts; Widow Wail, Dwarf Almond, Fruitful 
Calycanthus, Marsh Andromeda, Silveiy Antfayllis, Azaleas, white, 
red, and yellow ; Candle-berry Myrtle, Dwarf American Cherry, 
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Grubby DioUs, Fuchsia, Geranium, Roses, Kalmia, Large-iiower- 
iiiK St. John's Wort. 

Traiiing and eUmbing «ArtfA#, proper to hide walU, or other 
naked placea. — Clematis, Caper bush, Honeysuckle, Flowering 
Bramble, Large flowering St. John*s Wort, Ivy Irish and Com- 
mon ; Periwinkle, Jasmin, Passion-flower, Trumpet-flower. 

Evergreen ehrube ; proper to mut in the shrubbery, or to form 
winter ptetuure-grimndi. — Arbutus, Hare*s-ear, Red Cedar, 
Laurel, common, Portugal, and Alexandrian; Oleander, Privet, 
Evetgreen Thoni, live Oak, Thuja, Rhododendron, Laurestine, 
Rote Chinese ; • Magnolia Gcttmdiflora, Box, Cistus, Meiereon, 
St. John's Wort, Cypress. 

Green-houeeehrube. — ^Myrtle, Olive-tree, Orange-tree, Oleander, 
Large-flowering Pom^ranate, Psorolea, Vervaine, Widow-wail, 
Gcnaium, Biad-tiee, Camellia Japonica, Climbing Cobea. 
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Tail-growing flowers s proper /or the back part of flowerr 
4on^«mi*^ODir«dM«s Ma^, J^aUia, Gaiini, .Gokienr^QdyJEioUy- 
hoel^ H^meymcllle^c Hop,, MiiU^i^,iJ^^9lwtiiMn,..Piklnli fDhristi, 
Pea, StHHllower. M> - .v ^•- '.-■.'■ tV'..- 

Flowere of middling etature ; proper for the middle offlower- 
borderSf and 4o mim wUh low^-growing ehrt^. — Aconite, Aspho- 
del, Campanula pynmidiU} Camatton, Ch^santhemion, Chelcme, 
Coreop9is> CohunbiiWi FiitiUaiy, Hf^Setoe^'t Honesty, Iris, Lava-. 
tM«, Leopiod's Buie^ J%,Lolwii^Loos0-9t«ilfe,LttpHie» Lyefanis, 
Marv^ of Peru, Marygol^^ Mastor-w^rt, ^e% Phlox^ Poppy, 
Silphium, ^Soapwort, Suiv>floil^r, . Thisjtle^ .V^rian, Vemonii^ 
wjjlow h«rb^ ^ ... • - • ' . -^ 



FLOMTEKS. 

Flotcers qf from two inche* to two feet high ; proper border^ 
flowers. — ^Adonis, Amyrallis^ yellow ; Anemone, Archangel, Aster, 
Auricula, Balsam, Barren-wort, Birth-wort, Bulbocadium, Caltrops, 
Campanula, Canterbury-bell, Campion, Candy-tuft, Catchfly, Cen- 
taury, Cineraria, Cistus, Colchicum, Hound's-tongue, Convolvulus 
Minor, Cowslip, Com-:flag, Crepis, Crocus, Cyclamen, Daffodil, 
Dragon's head, Daisy, Devil-in-a-bush, Fox-glove, Fraxinella, 
Fumatory, Germander, Globe-flower, Goldy locks, Hawkweed, 
Hellebore, Hyacinth, Hepatice, Larkspur, Lily of the Valley, 
Lobelia, Mad-wort, Marygold^ Monarda, Narcissus, Nasturtium, 
Red Nettle, GELnothera, Onosma, Pansey, Petunia, Pink, Poly- 
anthus, Pceony, Primrose, Ranunculus, Rocket, Ringflower, Rose ' 
Campion, Sand Wort, Saxifrage, Scabious, Snap-dragon, Solo- 
mon's seal, Soldanella, Spider Wort, Stock, • Strawberry-blite, 
Thrift, Tiger-flower, Tulip, Vetch, Violet, Wall-flower, Wood- 
sonel, Xeranthemum, Zinnia, Ziziphora. 

Flowert that like moist or ewampy eiitiotion* ; proper for the 
edges of ponds or rivulets. — ^Avens, Marsh Trefoil, Flowering 
Rush. 

ff^ater-flowers. — Lily, white and yellow. 

Green^house^ and Frame-flowers, — ^Amaryllis, Bear's Ear, Ca- 
calia, Cactus, Coris, Cyclamen, Dolichos puipureus. Egg-plant, 
Indian Fig, Globularia, Ipomea, Ixia, Sida, Squill, Tuberose, 
Rose, Vervain. 
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Note. The figures refer to paragraphs. 



AiTON, Mr. 261. 
Aldbury, 19. 
Annulaxy incision, 251 . 
Ants, 299. 
Apple, 261. 
Apricot, 262. 
Arching, 257. 
Artichoke, 119. 
Asparagus, 120. 

Balm, 121. 

Basil, 122. 

Bean, 123, 124. 

Beet, 125. 

Broccoli, 126. 

Brussels' sprouts, 127. 

Burnet, 128. 

Bacon, Lord, 10. 

Barberry, 263. 

Birds, 295. 

Books, the, on gardening, 10. 

Box, 42 to 44. 

Black grub, 305. 

Brown, Sir A. 19. 

Bush form, 255. 

Bug, the peach, 293. 

Buds, 204. 

Budding, 212 to 218. 

Borate, 198. 

Cabbage, 129. 
Calabash, 130. 
Cale, 131. 
Cale, sea, 132. 
Camomile, 133. 
Capsicum, 134. 
Caraway, 135. 
Carrot, 136. 



Cauliflower, 137. 

Celery, i38. 

Chervil, 139. 

Cives, 140. 

Coriander, 141. 

Corn, 142. 

Corn-salad, 143. 

Cress, 144. 

Canker, 288. 

Caterpillar, 301. 

Cotton-blight, 289. 

Cucumber, 145. 

Cultivation, 59 to 64, 1 03 to 1 1 7. 

Curwen, Mr. 110. 

Cuttings, 203. 

Chilworth, 19. 

Chantilly, 314. 

Cherry, 264. 

Chesnut, 265. 

Cranberry, 266. 

Cunant, 267. 

Comble, M. de, 299. 

Cobham, 285. 

Dill, 146. 

Diseases of trees, 287. 

Drummond, Mr. H. 19. 

Ear-wig, 308. 
Edgings, 41. 

Eden, Sir Frederick, 314. 
Enclosing, 30 to 55. 
Endive, 147. 
Espalier, 258, 259. 
Epsom Down, 314. 
Evelyn, Sir P. 19. 

Farnham, 14. 



INDEX. 



Fennel, 148. 

Fencing 30 to 35. 

Flowers, Alphabetical list of, 
413. 

, borders of, 411. 

, beds of, 411. 

, propagation and culti- 
vation of, 412. 

Fig, 268. 

Filberd,269. 

FitEwilliams, Sir William, 14. 

Form of garden, 28, 29. 

Flies, 360. 

Forsyth, Mr. 299. 

Garlick,149. 

Gourd, 150. 

Green-houses, 56 to 58. 

Goblet form, 254% 

Gravel walks, 40, 313. 

Grass, short, 314. 

Garden, situation for, 13 to 19. 

, soil for, 20 to 27. 

, form of, 28, 29. 

walls, 29. 

, fences for, 30 to 35. 

, laying out of, 35 to 46 

, walks for, 40. 

Grafting, 206 to 211. 
Gooseberry, 270. 
Grape. See vine. 
Gum, 292. 

Hampton Court, 285. 
Half-standard, 256. 
Hedges, 32 to 35. 39. 
Hot-beds, 49 to 55. 
Hunter, Orby, 14. 
Hartus Keweiuis, 261. 
Hop, 151. 
Horse-radish, 152. 
Hyssop, 153. 
Huckleberry, 272. 

Jerusalem Artichoke, 154. 
Knives, pruning, 225. 



Layers, 202. 
Lavender, 155. 
Leek, 156. 
Lettuce, 157. 
Long Island, 259. 
Lice, 291. 

Manure, 26. 
Maggot, 294. 
Marshall, Mr. 82. 205. 
Missing, Mr. 115. 
Medlar, 273. 
Moles, 298. 
Montreuil, 247. 
Mulberry, 274. 
Melon, 275. 
Mildew, 290. 
Mice, 296. 
Mangel Wurzel, 158. 
Marjoram, 159. 
Marigold, 160. 
Melon, 161. 
Mint, 162. 
Mushroom, 163. 
Mustard, 164. 

Nailing, 250. 
Nasturtium, 165- 
Nectarine, 276. 
Nut, 277. 

Onion, 166. 

Orleans, the Duke of, 314. 

Orchards, 259. 

Painshill, 259. 
Peach, 278. 
Pear, 279. 
Plum, 280. 
Parsley, 167. 
Parsnip, 168. 
Pea, 169. 
Pennyroyal, 170. 
Potatoe, 171. 
Pumpkin, 172. 
Purslane, 173. 
Planting, 219. 






INDEX. 



Piatt, Mr. 259. 

Propagation, 59 to 64, 199 to 

204. 
Pmning, 222 to 249. 
Pyramid form, 253. 

Quince, 281. 

Radish, 174. 
Rampion, 175. 
Rape, 176. 
Rhubarb, 177. 
Raspberry, 282. 
Rats, 297. 

Rich, Sir Robert, 14. 
Richardson, Mr. 225. 
Roots, their extent, 210. 
Rook-worm, 304. 
Rosemary, 178. - 
* Rue, 179. 
Rutabaga, 180. 

Salt, 27. 
Sage, 181. 
Salsafy, 182. 
Samphire, 182. 
Savory, 184. 
Savoy, 185. 
Scorzenera, 186. 
Shalot, 187. 
Skirret, 188. 
Sorrel, 189- 
Spinage, 190. 
Squash, 191. 
Seed, 65 to 84. 
Service, 283. 
Slips, 201. 



Stocks, 205. 

Spider, 300. 

Strawberry, 284. 

Situation for a garden, 14 to 19- 

Snail, 302. 

Slug, 303. 

Swift, 259. 

Shrubi^, Alphabetical list of.— 

Sowing, 85 to 95. 

Standard-trees, 260. 

Soil 20 to 27. 

Shrubberies, 312. 

Tansey, 192. 
Tarragon, 193. 
Thyme, 194. 
Tomatuni, 195. 
Turnip, 196. 
Training trees, 222. 
Transplanting, 96 to 102. 
Trenching, 23. 
TulljMr. 10.110.205. 

Vermin, 287. 
Vine, 285. 
Voltaire, M. de, 11. 

Walks, 40. 313. 
Walnut, 286. 
Wasps, 309. 
Waverley Abbey, 13. 
Walls, 29. 
Weeds, 205. 
Wire-worm, 306. 
Wood-louse, 307. 
Wormwood, 197. 



B. BENSI.K^, PRINTER, ANDOVER. 
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